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Rugged  Living,  Rugged  Thinking 


ONE  finds  the  old  simplicities  of  life  amid  the  aged  people  who  long 
years  ago  crossed  the  prairie  in  wagons  or  pioneered  face  to  face 
with  the  ever-present  old  man  Death. 

I  think  that  simple  life  of  rugged  living  led  to  a  simple  train  of  rugged 
thinking.  When  one  is  near  to  the  eternal,  one  ceases  to  think  too 
strongly  of  the  present  thing,  realizing  that  the  challenge  rings  to  the 
spirit  arui  not  to  the  body  alone. 

Men  stop  me  on  the  street  of  my  little  home  town  to  say  to  me, 

“How  is  business?” 

“Fine!”  say  I.  “The  berries  tdpon  my  mulberry  tree  are  ripe,  and  the 
mocking-bird  and  golden  oriole  are  in  the  branches  all  day  long.” 

They  look  at  me  perplexedly,  thinking  me  deranged. 

I  laugh  loud,  which  but  serves  further  to  perplex  them.  They  are 
thinking  of  dollars,  and  I  am  thinking  of  song.  Not  all  the  dollars  that  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce  will  ever  set  eyes  i4>on  in  its  most  fanciful  imag¬ 
inings  of  wealth  will  make  the  song  of  the  mocking-bird  a  particle  sweeter. 

Bill  Adams. 


I  Ifagawins,  December,  1922 
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Street’s  End 

Sometimes^  Before  You  Arrive^  You  Think 
Success  Means  Everything.  Then^  When  You 
Have  Arrived^  Your  Heart  Tells  You  That 
There's  Something  Missing.  What  Is  It? 

By  Dana  Burnet 

Illustrations  by  Harry  Fisk 


There  was  a  figure,  he  noticed, 
ahead  of  him  as  he  came  out  of  the 
shadow  of  the  houses  into  the  open 
park  at  the  street’s  end.  It  walked 
before  him,  vaguely  discernible,  moving 
with  a  directness  that  gave  purpose  to  its 
progress.  It  troubled  him.  There  was 
mockery  in  the  thought  that  its  purpose 
might  duplicate  his  own. 

The  night  was  warm — an  April  night — 
and  a  fine  mist  blurred  the  lights  of  the 
houses  that  stood  grouped,  with  a  foreign 
flavor  of  roof-line,  about  the  little  park.  The 
houses  were  new  and  elegant,  for  there  had 
been  recently  an  exodus  of  the  wealthy  to 
the  river-front.  Martin  didn’t  know  Aat, 
but  he  was  aware  of  a  difference  in  the 
houses.  They  reminded  him  of  Paris.  He 
remembered  the  march  up  the  Champs 
Elysres  in  the  drizzling  rain  between  rows  of 
bladings  something  like  these.  Paris!  He 
laughed. 

Beyond  the  park  was  a  stone  terrace  with 
broad  steps  leading  down  almost  to  the 
river’s  edge.  He  stood  at  the  top  and  looked 
about  for  the  figure  that  had  preceded 
him.  It  was  nowhere  to  be  seen.  He  began 
to  walk  down  toward  the  black  water. 

Then  he  saw  her,  sitting  huddled  on  the 
bottom  step,  her  body  bent  over  her  knees. 
A  woman — a  girl.  .A  childish  figure,  with 
a  weight  on  her  shoulders  pressing  her 
down. 

She  heard  his  step  behind  her  and  gave 
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a  Start  and  a  cry,  shrinking  away  from  him. 
Martin  stood  still. 

“It’s  all  right;  I  ain’t  no  bull.” 

Her  voice  came  in  a  quick  whisper. 

“Whatcha  want?” 

“Nothin’,”  said  Martin. 

“Whatcha  doin’  here?” 

“Nothin’.” 

Then  the  girl’s  whisper,  edged  with  a  sar¬ 
donic  humor: 

“Neither ’m  I.” 

She  leaned  back  on  one  arm,  her  body 
slightly  twisted,  her  face  turned  up  toward 
him.  It  was  a  sharp,  triangular  face,  white, 
with  two  dark  spots  for  eyes. 

“Outa  luck,  huh?”  she  queried. 

“I’ll  say  sol” 

Her  glance  took  him  in  from  head  to  foot, 
made  note  of  a  shrunken  army  jacket. 

“Soldier?” 

“Yeah.  Was.” 

“No  work?”  Martin  shook  his  head. 
“Sit  down.  Make  yourself  at  home.” 

Her  pert  humor,  with  its  ironic  undertone, 
drew  from  him  a  sheepish  laugh.  He  sat 
down  beside  her  on  the  stone  step. 

“  I  see  you  walkin’  ahead  of  me.  Couldn’t 
tell  what  you  was,  but  I  had  a  hunch  where 
you  was  goin’.” 

“Yeah.” 

“You  outa  luck,  too?” 

“You  said  it,  bo!” 

“  What  was  you  goin’  to  do?’’ 

The  girl  studied  his  profile,  dimly 
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revealed  in  the  mist.  At  the  bottom  of  the 
steps,  on  either  side  of  them,  two  wrought- 
iron  lamps  threw  down  a  pale  glow.  He 
repeated  his  question. 

“Jump  in,”  she  said  shortly. 

“Takes  nerve,  don’t  it?”  said  Martin, 
after  a  pause. 

“Don’  know.  I  ain’t  tried  it  yet.” 

“Sure  it  takes  nerve.  I  been  here  be¬ 
fore.  I  mean — to  the  river.” 

“And  you  couldn’  do  it?” 

“No.  I  got  thinkin’ - ” 

“\Vhatcha  think  about?” 

“Nothin’.  Well — I  mean — I  thought  I 
might  as  well  hang  on — a  while  longer.” 
“Not  for  me!”  exclaimed  the  girl. 

“You  had  it  pretty  tough,  huh?” 
“Rotten.” 

“Well,  say — I  mean — le’s  go — together.” 
This  time  she  looked  at  him  frankly. 
“You  scared?” 

“Yeah.” 

“And  you  a  soldier!  Maybe  you  didn’ 
get  across,  though?” 

“  Sure  I  did!”  said  Martin. 

“France?” 

“Yeah.  And  Russia.  It  was  hell  there. 
I  got  hit  with  a  piece  of  shrapnel.  In  the 
hospital  six  months.” 

“  Was  you  scared  then?” 

“Naw!  I  didn’  give  a  damn  what  hap¬ 
pened.  So  far  away  from  home,  and  all.” 
“You  got  a  home?” 

“Did  have.” 

“Married?” 

“Naw.  Just  my  mother  and  me.” 
“What  happened  to  her?” 

“Died.” 

“  WTiile  you  was  over  there?” 

“Yeah.” 

“Gee!” 

Neither  sp>oke  for  some  time.  Then, 
“What’s  your  name?”  he  asked. 

“  Minnie.  What’s  yours?” 

“Martin.” 

The  girl  gave  a  fluttering  laugh. 

“Funny — ain’t  it? — our  bein’  here.” 
“Yeah;  it’s  funny,  all  right.” 

“W'hadda  y’  s’pose — ”  She  p>aused,  groj>- 
ing  for  sp)eech.  “Whadda  you  s’pose  it’s  all 
al»ut?” 

“God!  I  don’  know.” 

“  It’s  the  bunk,  ain’t  it?” 

“Sure — it’s  the  bunk,  all  right.  Fightin’ 
them  Russians,  and  the  botches  and  aU,  and 


gettin’  the  bum’s  rush  when  you  get  home.”  ' 

“Yeah;  it’s  worse  since  the  war.  But  it 
always  was  a  punk  game.  Makes  you  sore—  Ij 
don’t  it? — when  you  walk  up  the  Avenoo  on  i 

an  empty  stomach  and  see  all  the  guys  and 
dames  ridin’  round  in  fancy  buzz-wagons?  j  ha 
Gee!  I  could  live  the  rest  of  my  hfe  on 
what  they  spend  for  gas.”  1  us 

“  I  used  to  feel  that  way,  too.  But,  God,  i 
it  ain’t  their  fault!  It’s  just  luck.”  ' 

“Yeah!  That’s  right.  Offen  I  used  to  w: 

think  I’d  like  to  throw  a  brick  through  I  ai 
some  of  them  plate-glass  windows  on  the  i  [  w 

Avenoo,  but  then  I  thought  s’pose  I  hit  1  hi 

some  nut  that  ain’t  got  it  cornin’  to  him.” 

“Sure!  You  can’t  tell.  Some  of  them 
birds  is  all  right,  and  you  don’  do  no  good 
throwin’  bricks.  I  met  a  guy  in  Russia—  in 

he  was  one  of  them  Bolsheviki — you  know.  ji  n 

He  was  in  the  hospital  with  me,  and  he  jf  q 

could  tailk  American.  He  taught  me  a  lot  S' 


of  them  Russian  songs  and  dances.  That 
was  after  we  was  up  and  around.  Well,  he 
was  tryin’  to  tell  me  I  should  start  a  revo¬ 
lution  over  here  when  I  got  home;  but  I 
says,  ‘Hell,’  I  says,  ‘we  hadda  revolution 
once,’  I  says,  ‘and  now  look,’  I  says,  ‘you 
can’t  even  get  a  glass  of  lager.’  Kmda 
kiddin’  him — see?  Well,  he  was  a  funny 
bird.  He  never  said  nothin’  for  three  days— 
yeah,  three  days.  And  then  he  says  to  me, 

‘Martin,’  he  says,  ‘you’re  right,’  he  says. 

‘We  hadda  do  what  we  done  in  Russia  be¬ 
cause  it  was  the  only  thing  to  do.  I  believe  j  f 

in  Bolshevism,’  he  says,  ‘because  it’s  all  for  j! 

the  workin’man  and  all,  but  what  the  world  | 

needs,’  he  says,  ‘ain’t  new  forms  of  gov’-  li 
ment.  It’s  a  new  state  of  mind.’  Now,  I. 
whadda  you  make  of  that?”  I!  i 

“Gee!  I  don’t  know.” 

“I  figgered  it  out  this  way:  What  he  j  ( 

meant  was  if  everybody’d  quit  trynn’  to  j 
grab  off  everything  for  himself  and  try’  to  j 
act — you  know — more  on  the  level,  and  ■ 
kinder - ”  I 

Martin  stopped,  overcome,  perhaps,  by  |j  y 

the  futility  of  attempting  even  a  state¬ 
ment  of  the  world’s  ne^. 

“But  you  can’t  blame  ’em,”  he  added. 

“If  I  hadda  chance,  wouldn’  I  grab  off  all 
I  could  for  myself?  I’ll  say  I  would!” 

“So  would  I,”  said  the  girl.  “You  just 
betcha!” 

Silence. 

“VV’ell,”  said  Martin,  “guess  we  better  be 
shovin’  off.” 
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“Yeah.” 

But  they  did  not  move.  It  was  very  still. 

“  Say — Minnie - ” 

“What?” 

“If  you  had  a  chance,  what’d  you  rather 
have  than  anything  else?” 

“Who — me?  I  don’  know.  What’s  the 


“Well,  you  know — just  kiddin’.” 

“I’d  like  to  have  one  of  them  big  cars, 
with  plush  seats,  and  a  place  to  go  to — an 
^)artment.  With  nice  curtains,  and  a  sofa 
with  cushions  on  it — you  know,  like  they 

have  in  the  movies - ” 

“Sure!”  said  Martin  sympathetically. 

“What’d  you  like  to  have — if - ” 

“  I’d  like  a  car,  too.  And  a  guy  dressed  up 
b  one  of  them  monkey  suits  to  drive  me 
round.  You  know — a  shofer.  A  shofer 
named  James.” 

‘Why?” 

“So’s  I  could  get  in  and  say,  ‘Home, 
James!’  ”  She  laughed.  “And  I’d  like 
a  place  down  the  island,”  continued  Martin 
dreamily.  “Like  Far  Rockaway,  or  some- 
fbere — you  know.” 

“Yeah.  With  a  garden - ” 

“Sure!  A  garden.” 

Her  head  came  round.  She  looked  at  him, 
and  he  thought  that  she  was  smiling. 
“Funny — ain’t  it?” 

“Funny — yeah!  I  feel  like  we  was  old 
friends.” 

“So  do  I.” 

“Say — Minnie?” 

“What?” 

“How’d  you  come  to — what  give  you  the 

idea?  I  mean,  the  river - ” 

“I  was  sick  of  the  whole  works.  I  had 
enough  of  it.” 

“  I  bet  it  was  some  guy - ” 

“Yeah,”  said  Minnie  vaguely. 

“The  dirty  dog!” 

She  glanced  at  him,  her  hands  playing 
with  the  cheap  hand-bag  in  her  lap. 

“He — he  was  a  dog,  all  right.” 

“What’d  he  do  to  you?” 

“Well,  I’ll  tell  you.  Say;  got  a  cigarette?” 
“Sure!”  He  fumbled  in  his  pocket,  pro¬ 
duced  a  crushed  packet,  which  he  held  out 
to  her. 

“It’s  your  last  one.” 

“Go  on;  take  it.  I  don’  wanna  smoke.” 
“Thanks!” 

He  struck  a  match  for  her,  observing,  by 
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the  flare  of  it,  the  youthful  curve  of  her  lips, 
the  gleam  of  her  ciieek,  the  dark  curl  of  her 
lashes.  She  was  pretty. 

“Say;  I  got  some  gingersnaps  in  my  bag. 
Bought  ’em  for  my  supper.  Want  one?” 

“  Sure.  I  don’t  care - ” 

She  brought  out  the  gingersnaps,  and  he 
munched  them  hungrily  while  she  smoked. 

“They’re  good.  I  ain’t  had  a  feed  since 
yesterday  momin’.” 

“Gee!” 

“What  was  you  sayin’  about  that  guy?” 

Minnie  took  the  cigarette  from  her  lips, 
blew  a  cloud  of  smoke  into  the  April  mist. 

“  Well,  it  was  like  this — see?  I  was  workin’ 
in  a  store — a  department  store,  and  this  guy 
— ^his  name  was  Harry — Harry  Van  Kirk — ” 
She  piaused  and  tapped  the  ashes  from  her 
cigarette.  “He  was  a  swell  guy — see?  And 
he  used  to  come  and  talk  to  me  over  the 
counter.  I  was  at  the  gents’  neckwear. 
He  was  nuts  about  me,  all  right.  Well,  he 
says  to  me,  ‘Minnie,’  he  says,  ‘marry  me,’ 
he  says,  ‘and  you  can  have  anything  you 
want.  I  got  lotsa  dough,’  he  says.  And  I 
fell  for  him,  because  he  was  an  awful  swell 
guy  and  everything.  He  used  to  take  me 
out  in  hb  car.  Some  car!” 

“You  was  married  to  him?” 

“Yeah.  And,  for  a  while,  everything  was 
fine.  We  had  a  swell  apartment  and  all. 
Only,  he  wouldn’  tell  me  what  his  business 
was.  Then,  one  day,  the  bulls  come  and 
pinched  him  for  runnin’  a  gamblin’-joint — 
see?  And  on  topa  that  a  dame  blew  in  from 
— from  Alaska  and  says  he  was  married  to 
her  when  he  was  a  gold-miner.  And  I  hadda 
go  to  the  hospital.  And  I  had  a  baby — 
and  it  died.” 

“Gee,  Minnie!” 

“Yeah;  he  was  a  dog,  all  right.” 

“Where  is  he  now?” 

“I  don’  know.  I  guess  he  got  his.  I 
ain’t  heard  from  him  in  a  long  time.” 

“I’d  like  to  get  a  poke  at  him — a  guy  like 
that!” 

“It  wouldn’  do  no  good,”  said  Minnie 
fatalistically.  She  turned  to  him.  “What’s 
the  story  of  your  life?” 

“Oh,  it  ain’t  nothin’.  Only,  I  had  a  good 
job  before  the  war.  I  was  in  a  storage 
warehouse — on  the  movin’-end.  I  used  to 
make  fifty  and  sixty  dollars  a  week  with 
tips.  We  had  a  nice  little  flat  over  on  the 
West  Side,  a  Hundred  and  Ninety-eighth 
Street,  me  and  my  mother — ”  He  suddenly 
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put  his  face  in  his  hands  and  gave  a  whim- 
jjering  cry.  The  girl  stared  at  him  a  mo¬ 
ment,  then  slipped  her  arm  about  his  shoul¬ 
ders. 

“That’s  all  right,  bo!  Don’t  you  care. 
She’s  better  ofiF  where  she  is.” 

Martin  sat  quietly,  his  elbows  on  his 
knees.  Minnie  withdrew  her  arm, 
but  her  shoulder  still  pressed  his.  There 
was  warmth  and  comfort  in  the  contact. 

“Well  then,  the  war  come  and  I  was 
drafted.  I  was  in  France  and  Russia.  Three 
years.  When  I  come  home  she  was  dead. 
I  couldn’  get  my  job  back  because  I  got 
hurt  in  the  shoulder,  and  I  couldn’  do  no 
heavy  liftin’.” 

“And  you  hadda  bum  it?” 

“  Well,  I  tried  to  get  some  light  work  and 
all,  but  everything  was  shot  to  pieces  on 
account  of  the  war.  I  was  night  watchman 
on  a  construction  job  for  a  while,  and  I  got 
thirty  days  for  vagrancy — that  helped. 
And  the  rest  of  the  time  I  slep’  in  doorways 
and  on  jjark  benches — only,  the  bulls  run 
you  outa  there.” 

“  Gee!  I  don’t  blame  you  for  givin’  it  the 
go-by.” 

“Well,  I  was  hungry,  and  I  didn’  see  no 

chance - ” 

“Me,  neither.” 

His  hand  groped  for  hers,  found  it  and 
squeezed  it. 

“I’m  glad  I  met  yeh,  Minnie.” 

“Same  here!  It’s  kinda  nice — ^havin’ 
somebody  to  talk  to.  Say — it  must  be 
gettin’  late.” 

“Early,  you  mean.  It  was  past  twelve 
when  I  come  here.  I  heard  a  clock  strikin’.” 
They  looked  at  each  other. 

“WeU?”  said  Minnie  sharply. 

“I’m  game  if  you  are.” 

“I’m  game.”  Her  glance  wavered,  was 
turned  toward  the  river.  “Gee!  It  looks 
cold.”  Her  courage  forsook  her.  She 
pressed  against  him,  trembling.  Her  voice 
was  a  waul.  “I  don’  wanna  die,  Martin!” 

This  time  it  was  he  who  put  his  arm  round 
her. 

“Look,  Minnie!  Don’t  cry.  It’s  all  right. 
We  don’  hafta  do  it.” 

“  What  else  can  we  do?”  ' 

“Well,  we  can  try  it  a  while  longer.  We’ll 
stick  together — I  and  you.  Huh?” 

“Stick  together?” 

“Sure!  I’ll  start  in  lookin’  for  a  job 
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again.  Maybe  I  can  get  somethin’.  And  si 

if  I  don’t — ^well — hell! — we  can  always  come  u 

back  here,  can’t  we?”  vi 

“Yeah.  That’s  right.”  n 

“Whadda  you  say?”  \ 

“You  and  me,  Martin?”  a 

“Sure!  As  soon  as  I  get  a  coupla  dollars  p 

saved  up  we’ll  go  down  to  City  Hall  and 
get  a  license  and  get  married.  And  then  t 

nobody  won’t  have  nothin’  on  us.” 

She  drew  away  from  him.  p 

“You’re  a  good  guy,  Martin.  And  I”—  f 

her  voice  was  bitter  with  self-reproach—  1 

“I’m  a  dirty  liar.” 

Martin  looked  at  her  in  surprise. 

“Where  do  you  get  that  stuff?”  ] 

“It’s  a  fac’.  I’m  a  liar.  I  was  married,  t 

aU  right — but  not  to  no  swell  guy.  There 
wasn’t  no  such  feller — like  Harry  Van  Kirk- 
only  one  I  saw  in  the  movies.  I  got  the 
whole  thing  outa  the  movies.”  He  tried 
to  interrupt  her,  but  she  rushed  on  in  a  fury 
of  self-revelation.  “I  never  was  in  no  de¬ 
partment  store.  My  old  man  kep’  a  saloon 
on  the  East  Side.  I  met  my  husband  there;  ] 

he  was  a  dancer.  He  took  me  up  town  and  , 

taught  me.  We  done  cabaret  work.  We 
was  on  the  Loew  time  for  a  while,  but  we 
mostly  worked  the  cabarets.  He  was  a  bad 
actor — used  to  beat  me  up.  Well,  after  two 
years  of  it,  I  couldn’  stand  him  no  longer, 
and  I  left  him  and  teamed  up  with  another 
guy.  And,  after  that — I  just  kinda  kep’ 
goin’  down.” 

“Why  didn’  your  father  help  you?” 

“My  old  man?  He  was  broke.  Pro’- 
bition — see?  He’s  dead  now.  Died  up  the 
'river,  doin’  time.’  They  sent  him  away  for 

sellin’  booze  on  the  quiet - ” 

“Yeah.  And  they’s  a  lot  of  guys  gettin’ 
rich  on  it.” 

Minnie  nodded.  Her  hands  were  fum¬ 
bling  with  her  hand-bag  ^ain.  She  drew  a 
deep  breath. 

“Well,  I  guess  maybe — you  won’  wanna 
— try  it  with  me — now?” 

“Why  not?” 

“Well,  because  I - ” 

“Say — ^when  you’re  down  and  out,  what’s 
the  difference  how  you  got  there?  I  ain’t 
told  you  everything  about  myself.  I  pinched 
a  ten-spot  off  a  guy  one  night.” 

“You  did?” 

“  Sure!  A  fat  guy.  God,  they  was  money 
stickin’  out  all  over  him!  And  I  was 
hungry.  I  hadn’  had  only  a  cup  of  Java 
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^ce  the  day  before.  This  was  at  night — 
up  around  Forty-second  Street.  This  guy 
was  just  gettin’  out  of  a  taxi.  He  had  a  dia¬ 
mond  in  his  shirt  as  big  as  a  pineapple. 
Well,  he  flashes  his  wad  and  p)ays  the  taxi, 
and  then  puts  the  bills  back  in  his  overcoat 
pocket.” 

“Gee!”  said  Minnie.  “He  had  it  cornin’ 
to  him,  that  guy!” 

“Sure!  Well,  I  followed  him.  It  was 
pretty  crowded,  and  I  got  close  to  him.  I 
felt  kinda  weak,  but  I  done  it.  The  big 
boob!  God,  he  was  a  fat  guy!” 

“You  frisked  him?” 

“Sure.  For  a  ten-spot.  Oh,  boy!  Didn’ 
I  have  some  feed  that  night!  And  a  bed, 
too.” 

“I  don’  blame  you,  Martin.” 

“.\nd  I  don’  blame  you — for  nothin’.” 

She  nestled  against  him. 

‘It’ll  be  light  soon,”  she  said. 

“Y^h.  You  must  be  tired.” 

“So  must  you.” 

“Naw!  Not  me.  Look,  Minnie;  you 
kinda  lie  back  against  me,  and  I’ll  put  my 
coat  round  you — like  this — and  you  go  to 
sleep.” 

She  made  no  protest,  but  settled  down 
gratefully  into  the  hollow  of  his  arm,  her 
head  against  his  shoulder.  She  looked  up 
at  him  and  smiled;  then  her  eyes  closed. 

He  sat  holding  her,  aware  of  something 
precious  in  this  strange  guardianship.  The 
night  was  passing.  There  were  gleams  in  the 
mist.  His  head  nodded,  fell  forward  on  his 
breast.  He,  too,  slept,  but  without  relaxing 
his  hold  of  the  girl. 

He  was  wakened  by  the  insistent  beat 
of  a  hurdy-gurdy.  It  was  broad  day¬ 
light.  He  looked  about  apprehensively. 
But  there  was  no  one  in  sight — not  even 
a  cop.  He  gently  woke  the  girl.  His  arm 
was  numb  and  his  whole  side  ached,  but  he 
felt  a  certain  pride  in  his  discomfort. 

“Minnie,  wake  up!  We  gotta  beat  it 
away  from  here.” 

She  sat  up  quickly,  yawning  and  rubbing 
her  eyes.  She  was  rather  bedraggled,  and 
not  so  pretty  as  she  had  been  the  night  be¬ 
fore.  That  is,  till  she  smiled. 

“Martin!” 

“Yeah.  You’re  all  right.  Come  on;  we 
gotta  be  goin’.” 

“Oh,  gee;  I’m  kiff!” 

“I  ain’t.  But,  then.  I’m  used  to  it.” 
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He  took  her  arm,  and  they  walked  together 
up  the  steps  of  the  terrace.  The  park 
dawned  on  them  suddenly  with  an  effect  of 
virgin  beauty.  It  was  a  precise  and  formal 
little  park,  but  the  spring  sunlight,  striking 
down,  gave  it  grace  and  favor.  In  the  center 
of  it  was  a  small  circular  space,  paved, 
where  a  fountain  tossed  free  silver  into  the 
air.  Minnie  was  thirsty,  and  stopped  to 
drink. 

“Have  one  on  me!”  she  said,  with  a  droll 
smack  of  her  lips. 

Martin  laughed. 

“Don’  care  if  I  do,”  he  replied  gaily,  and 
put  his  own  mouth  to  the  jet. 

The  water  was  refreshing.  He  stood  up, 
wiping  his  lips  with  his  slee\’e.  He  felt 
curiously  light-hearted,  almost  hjqjpy. 

Tht  hurdy-gurdy  had  stopped  in  the 
street  opposite  the  park  entrance  before  a 
white  house  with  a  red-tile  roof.  It  burst 
suddenly  into  a  raucous  one-step. 

“  Hey,  Minnid  Le’s  dance!” 

“  Come  on!” 

He  put  his  arm  round  her.  They  were 
both  laughing.  It  was  a  joke — a  joke  on 
them,  but  also,  chiefly,  a  joke  on  the  world 
that  had  rejected  them.  That  was  the 
cream  of  the  jest. 

They  danced.  Their  feet  scuffed  the 
pavement  in  time  to  the  music.  Minnie 
drew’  back  her  head  and  smiled  at  him. 

“You’re  some  dancer,  Martin!” 

“I’ll  say  you  are!” 

She  was  a  different  girl.  Her  cheeks  were 
flushed  and  her  eyes  shone.  She  was  as 
light  as  a  breeze  in  his  arms,  slender,  and 
sweet  to  hold. 

On  the  sidewalk  outside  the  jiark,  a  few 
passers-by  had  stopped  to  stare  at  them. 

“Look  at  them  nuts!”  grinned  Martin. 
“  I  guess  they  think  we’re  cuckoo  all  right.” 

“WTiadda  we  care?”  laughed  Minnie. 

The  hurdy-gurdy,  with  scarcely  a  pause, 
changed  its  tune  to  a  dragging  tin-p>an 
selection  w’ith  a  castanet  accompaniment. 
Minnie  put  her  hands  against  his  breast  and 
pushed  him  away  from  her. 

“  I’ll  give  the  boobs  something  to  look  at!” 
she  cried,  and  plunged  passionately  into  an 
impromptu  Spanish  dance. 

Martin  stood  gaping  at  her  for  a  moment. 
He  had  a  sense  of  miracle  in  the  proceeding. 
Was  this  whirling,  graceful  figure  the  same 
he  had  seen  bowed  on  the  terrace  steps  the 
night  before?  There  was  no  hint  of  death 
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in  her  now.  She  was  completely  and  spon¬ 
taneously  alive,  a  creature  existing  without 
cause,  who  took  her  vitality  from  the  air, 
from  sunlight  and  a  touch  of  music,  halting 
as  it  was.  The  challenge  of  her  abandon¬ 
ment  moved  him.  He  was  inspired.  He 
gave  a  shout,  and,  running  toward  her, 
flung  himself  into  a  figure  of  the  dance  that 
he  had  learned  from  the  Bolshevik  when 
he  was  a  soldier  in  Russia. 

Minrue  refused  to  be  outdone.  She  left 
off  her  Spanish  fandango  and  began  to 
imitate  his  wild  Slavonic  gestures,  improvis¬ 
ing  as  she  danced.  The  hurdy-gurdy  was 
clearly  out  of  it.  They  disregard^  the 
music;  there  was  other  and  finer  music  in 
them  now.  Martin  was  red  and  perspiring. 
He  danced  like  one  possessed,  leaping  into 
the  air,  kicking  his  heels  together,  squatting 
on  hb  haimches  and  shooting  his  legs  out 
alternately  before  him,  shouting  and  clapn 
ping  his  hands. 

They  kept  it  up  for  fifteen  minutes.  It  is 
possible  that  they  would  have  gone  on  till 
they  both  dropped  exhausted,  but  now  a 
man  in  an  elegant  cutaway  coat  and  neatly 
pressed  trousers,  whose  head  rested  solidly 
upon  the  support  of  a  stiff  white  collar,  came 
walking  into  the  park — a  bald,  blank  man 
without  a  hat. 

Minnie  saw  him  first  and  stopped,  pant¬ 
ing,  aware  in  his  presence  of  some  unre¬ 
vealed  authority.  Martin  whirled  in  mid-air, 
cracked  his  heels  together,  and  came  dovTi 
face  to  face  with  the  phenomenon. 

It  startled  him.  Instinctively  he  dodged, 
doubling  his  fist.  The  bald  man  fell  back 
a  step,  then  recovered  himself. 

“Beg  pardon,  sir,”  said  the  latter,  with 
a  formality  that  was  obviously  a  jxiint  of 
honor  with  him;  “you’re  wanted.” 

“Wanted?”  growled  Martin.  It  was  an 
ominous  word.  He  glanced  sidewise  at 
Minnie.  Hadn’t  they  better  beat  it  while 
the  beating  was  good? 

She  read  the  question  in  his  eyes  and  gave 
a  slight  shake  of  her  head.  Then,  turning 
to  the  bald  man, 

“Who  wants  us?”  she  demanded. 

“Mrs.  Kingour,  miss.  She  saw  you  dan¬ 
cin’  in  the  park  ’ere,  and  sent  me  out  to  speak 
to  you.  She  said,  would  you  kindly  step 
into  the  ’ouse  a  moment.  She’d  like  to  ’ave 
a  chat  with  you.” 

“Both  of  us?”  said  Minnie. 

“Yes,  miss — quite  so,  miss.” 


“All  right.  Sure!  We’ll  come.” 

“Very  good,  miss.  This  way,  if  you 
please.” 

“Come  on,  Martin!” 

Martin  stared  at  her — then  at  the  phenom¬ 
enon.  He  had  a  moment  of  weakness,  of 
utter  cowardice  in  which  he  wanted  to  cut 
and  run.  Was  life  about  to  play  some  new 
sort  of  ghastly  trick  on  him? 

But  Minnie’s  hand  was  on  his  arm,  press¬ 
ing  it.  He  squared  his  shoulders  and  stepped 
forward. 

They  followed  the  bald  man  out  of  the 
park.  He  led  them  across  the  street 
straight  toward  the  house  with  the  red-tile 
roof. 

The  hurdy-gurdy  man  had  moved  on,  un¬ 
conscious  of  the  part  he  had  played  in  the 
destiny  of  two  lives. 

A  flight  of  stone  steps,  with  a  heav>'  iron 
door  standing  op)en  at  the  top  of  it.  A 
hall,  cool  and  dim,  with  a  tiled  floor.  .An 
impression  of  flowers  growing  against  white 
walls. 

“  Up>-stairs,  if  you  please - ” 

They  walked  up  the  broad  curving  stairs. 
Another  hall  and  another  door.  Then  a 
room,  stately  and  spacious,  with  color 
distributed  about  it  in  subtle  harmonies. 

A  dull-red  cushion  glowing  in  a  corner.  Pale 
golden  curtains,  that  let  in  the  sunlight  with 
discrimination,  mellowing  it.  A  marble 
mantelpiece,  with  twisted  figures  holding  up 
the  shelf,  strange  and  beautiful.  A  woman, 
in  a  dress  like  a  cloud,  sitting  in  a  painted 
chair,  doing  nothing. 

She  turned  toward  them  as  they  came  in. 

She  had  copper-colored  hair  and  a  face  that 
looked  as  if  it  had  been  worked  out  of 
fine  clay.  When  she  smiled,  it  lighted  up 
charmingly. 

“How  do  you  do?  I  am  Mrs.  Kingour. 

I  saw  you  dancing  in  the  park  and  thought  j 
I  might  get  you  for  my  tea  this  afternoon.  | 
I  was  having  some  professionals,  but  they  i 
disappointed.” 

She  said  this  casually,  with  an  indifference 
that  ignored  entirely  the  unusualness  of  the 
situation.  Minnie  was  quick  to  take  the 
cue. 

“  We’re  professionals  ourselves,”  she  said, 
in  a  tone  that  reflected  to  a  nicety  the  other 
woman’s  bored  serenity.  It  left  Martin 
dazed.  He  stood  clutching  his  torn  felt 
hat  and  struggling  to  collect  his  wits.  Only 
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one  thing  impressed  him,  and  that  was  Min¬ 
nie’s  devemess.  He  was  a  helpless  boob 
compared  with  her.  He  must  be  careful 
not  to  crab  her  game,  whatever  it  was. 

Mrs.  Kingour  nodded  to  the  butler. 

“That’s  all,  Johnson;  thank  you.” 

“Very  good,  madam.” 

He  bowed  and  went  out.  They  were  alone 
with  this  charming,  indifferent  woman. 

“Do  sit  down.” 

“Thank  you.” 

Was  this  Minnie  speaking?  Where  did 
she  get  this  stuff — that  refined  accent,  that 
nice  shading  of  tone?  From  Mrs.  Kingour, 
of  course.  But  wasn’t  she  the  little  wonder 
to  catch  on  like  that? 

And  the  way  she  took  her  chair!  He  made 
a  desperate  effort  to  seat  himself  gracefully 
on  the  upholstered  bench  by  the  window, 
but  he  succeeded  only  in  l^ing  cautious. 
However,  Mrs.  Kingour  wasn’t  looking 
at  him. 

“You  say  you  are  profesdonals?”  She 
addressed  herself  to  Minnie. 

“Oh,  yes.” 

“May  I  ask  your  names?” 

“We’re  Minnie  and  Martin,”  said  the  girl, 
with  a  smile  that  seemed  to  invite  recogni¬ 
tion  of  their  professional  status. 

“Oh!  And  why  were  you  dancing  in  the 
park?” 

That  was  a  sticker;  but  Minnie  was  al¬ 
ready  answering: 

“Well,  you  see,  Mrs.  Kingour,  we  gotta 
new  feature.  We’re  just  workin’  on  it” — 
she  checked  the  interrogative  “see?”  that 
normally  would  have  concluded  her  sen¬ 
tence.  “It’s  called  the — the  Dance  of  the 
Unemployed.” 

“Oh,  really?  How  extraordinary!  Rather 
clever  of  you,  though.  I  understand  there’s 
been  a  great  deal  of  imemployment  this 
year.” 

“  It’s  the  latest  thing,”  said  Martin,  sud¬ 
denly  finding  his  tongue.  That  was  good. 
If  he  could  just  think  up  SDmething  like  that 
to  say  now  and  then! 

“  It’ll  be  a  hit,”  put  in  Minnie  confidently. 

“But  I  don’t  quite  see  why  you  should 
choose  the  park?”  said  Mrs.  ^ngour. 

“We  wanted  to  get  into  the  feelin’  of  it,” 
answered  Minnie,  without  a  tremor.  “You 
know,  us  artists  haita — kinda — get  into 
the  spirit  of  our  work.  Why,  we  sat  up  half 
the  night  out  there — just  kinda  gettin’ 
into  the  spirit  of  it.  That’s  why  we’re 


dressed  like  this.  I’m  supposed  to  be  a  poor 
shop-girl — and  Martin’s  a  returned  soldier 
— out  of  a  job.” 

“ReaUy?” 

“That’s  right,”  said  Martin. 
“Atmosphere,”  explained  Minnie,  with 
a  gesture.  “That’s  what  we  wanted— 
atmosphere.” 

“We  got  it,”  said  Martin,  swnewhat 
grimly. 

Mrs.  Kingour  was  interested. 

“Could  you  do  this  dance  for  me  this 
afternoon?  I  think  it  might  be  amusing. 
I’ll  give  you  what  I  was  going  to  give  the 

other  people.  Five  hundr^,  I  believe - ” 

Martin  gasped  audibly,  but  Minnie  saved 
him — and  the  situation — from  disaster. 

“We’ve  never  worked  f<wr  five  hundred 
before,”  she  said,  with  just  the  proper  note 
of  hesitancy.  “Still,  as  it’s  a  new  num¬ 
ber - ” 

“That  will  be  splendid!  Have  you  any¬ 
thing  else  you  can  do?” 

yes.  Our  regular  sjjecialties. 
Russian,  Spanish — ”  Minnie  waved  her 
hand. 

“You’ll  c(Hne,  then?  About  four-thirty?” 
“I  guess  so,”  said  Minnie.  “That  is,  if 
we  ai-aren’t  too  tired.  You  see,  Mrs.  Kin¬ 
gour,  we  didn’  expect  to  work  to-day.  And 
we’re  pretty  tired — sittin’  up  all  night 
What  do  you  think,  Martin?” 

Martin  didn’t  think.  He  couldn’t  think. 
He  was  lost  in  a  maze  of  emotions,  of  ad¬ 
miration  for  Minnie’s  overwhelming  cheek, 
of  dread  of  the  consequences. 

“It’s  up  to  you,  Minnie,”  he  said. 

Minnie  si^ed. 

“Well,  I  don’  like  to  work  when  I’m 
tired - ” 

Mrs.  Kingour  interrupted  her. 

“Oh,  no!  I  must  have  you.  Couldn’t 
you  rest  here?  If  I  let  you  go,  I’m  afraid  I’ll 
lose  you.  As  for  costumes,  if  you  want  any, 
I’ve  a  whole  tnmkful.”  She  smiled  engag¬ 
ingly.  “I  could  give  you  a  room  and  some 
luncheon.  You  could  rest.  You’d  be  quite 
fit  by  this  afternoon.” 

Mrs.  kingour  looked  at  Martin.  It 
was  clearly  his  place  to  speak. 
“That’s  very  kind  of  you.  But  we — ^we 

wouldn’t  want  to  put  you  out  any - ” 

“Not  at  all.  I’ve  oceans  of  room.  John¬ 
son  will  take  care  of  you.” 

She  rose  and  pulled  a  cord  of  twisted  silk. 
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“I’m  really  quite  keen  on  you.”  She 
smiled.  “It  must  have  been  great  fun, 
dancing  in  the  park.  Had  you  engaged  the 
hurdy-gurdy?” 

“No;  that  was  an  accident,”  said  Minnie 
lightly. 

“Not  a  bad  idea,  though.  I  must  give 
a  dance  out  there  this  spring.  I  think  it 
might  be  amusing.  One  could  have  three  or 
four  hurdy-gurdies  instead  of  an  orchestra.” 
The  butler  entered. 

“You  rang  for  me,  madam?” 

“Yes,  Johnson.  I  want  you  to  take  care 
of  these  young  people  for  me.  Give  them 
a  room,  and  something  to  eat,  and — oh,  yes! 
Please  have  one  of  the  maids  show  them  my 
costumes.  They’re  in  some  trunk  or  other.” 

“Very  good,  madam.  Will  you  come  this 
way,  please?” 

“  I’m  sure  we’re  very  much  obliged,”  said 
Martin,  attempting  to  match  with  casual¬ 
ness  this  amazingly  casual  adventure. 

“Oh,  it’s  nothing.  Do  make  yourselves 
comfortable.  And  ring  for  anything  you 
want.” 

They  followed  the. butler  up  two  more 
flights  of  stairs  to  a  room  on  the  top  floor 
at  the  rear  of  the  house.  It  was  a  large 
adiite  room,  with  a  bed  in  it  and  a  couch 
against  the  wall.  There  was  plenty  of  floor- 
space.  Minnie  noted  that  as  she  entered. 

“I’ll  send  one  of  the  maids  with  the  cos¬ 
tumes,”  said  the  butler  in  his  imperturbable 
manner.  “You’re  to  ring  if  you  want  any¬ 
thing.” 

His  bald  head  disappeared  down  the  cor¬ 
ridor.  Martin  gently  closed  the  door  and 
leaned  against  it. 

“Holy  cat!”  was  what  he  said. 

Minnie  sank  down  into  a  chair  and 
laughed  uncontrollably,  holding  her  hand 
over  her  mouth.  Then  she  be^n  to  sob. 
Martin  was  frightened.  He  went  to  her  and 
put  his  hand  on  her  shoulder. 

“Buck  up,  Minnie — Minnie!” 

“Yeah.  I’m  all  right.”  She  straightened 
up,  gasping.  “Well,  my  God,  here  we  are!” 

“  ‘Here  we  are’  is  right.”  They  gazed  at 
each  other.  “What  are  we  gonna  do  now?” 

Minnie,  with  a  quick  movement,  rose  and 
caught  his  sleeve. 

“We’re  goin’  through  with  this  bluff — 
see?”  She  gave  his  arm  a  shake.  “We’re 
gonna  put  it  over  on  that  dame  down-stairs 
“her  and  all  her  swell  friends.  It — it’s 
a  chance  for  us,  Martin.” 
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“  But  I  can’t  dance!” 

“Yes,  you  can!  Wasn’t  you  dancin’  out 
there?  Look;  we  got  six  or  seven  hours. 
We’ll  practise  here.  I’ll  teach  you.  She 
won’t  hear  us.  We  gotta  do  it,  Martin!” 

“But  you’re  tired,  Minnie.” 

“No,  I  ain’t.  That’s  all  right.  We  gotta 
do  it.” 

Martin  grasped  her  hands. 

“You’re  some  game  kid,  Minnie.  I’d 
take  a  chance  with  you  any  day.” 

“That  a  boy,  Martin!”  She  laughed  ex¬ 
citedly.  “  Come  on!  We’ll  start  on  our  fea¬ 
ture  number.  It’ll  be  easy.  We’ll  begin 
kinda  slow  and  draggy — no!  You’ll  be 
sittin’  on  a  park  bench — see?  And  I’ll  come 
breezin’  up  to  you,  all  beat  out  and  kinda — 
staggerin’ — and  then  we’ll  go  into  the  dance. 
That  old  apache  stuff — you  know.  Then 
back  to  the  bench  again.  We  can  do  it  to 
a  one-step.  That’ll  save  rehearsin’  with 
the  orchestra.” 

“Sure!” 

“After  that  you  can  do  a  solo — that 
Russian  dance.  It’s  a  pip.  And  I’ll  do 
a  Spanish,  if  I  can  find  a  costume.  I  guess 
she’ll  have  one.  All  right!  Le’s  go!” 

“How  do  we  start,  now?” 

“On  the  bench.  The  sofa —  That’s 
right — no;  bend  over.  You’re  all  in, 
see?  Kinda  do  a  flop  when  you  sit  down. 
There!  Hold  it.  Now  I  come  in.”  She 
moved  toward  him,  humming  a  pwpular 
dance-tune,  her  body  swaying  rhythmically. 
‘I’ll  tap  you  on  the  shoulder,  and  you  rise 
to  me.  That’s  it!  Now  break — keep 
dancin’!  Not  too  much  jazz.  It’s  goin’  out. 
All  right;  come  back.  Faster,  now!” 

She  coached  him,  keeping  up  a  nmning 
fire  of  breathless  direction.  Once  she  swore 
at  him,  but  Martin  only  laughed,  and  they 
went  at  it  again  with  a  renewed  sense  of 
companionship. 

They  were  interrupted  only  twice  in  the 
three  hours  following — once  by  the 
maid  who  brought  the  costumes  and  again 
by  the  imperturbable  Johnson,  bearing  a 
luncheon-tray. 

“Mrs.  Kingour  wishes  to  know  whether 
you  feel  rested,”  he  said,  depositing  the 
tray  on  a  stand. 

“Oh,  fine!”  said  Minnie.  “Great!” 
“V'ery  good,  miss.  Thank  you,  miss.” 
The  correct,  blank  man  went  out.  They 
pounced  on  the  food. 
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“My  God,  Martin!  Grapefruit!  And 
chicken  patties — no;  it’s  sweetbreads!” 

“Pinch  me,  Minnie!”  said  Martin,  grin¬ 
ning. 

“  We  mustn’  eat  it  all,  Martin.  We  gotta 
leave  some  of  it — to  show  we  ain’t  starved.” 

“Yeah.” 

“And,  Martin,  when  we’re  doin’  our  dance 
this  afternoon,  if  you  lose  your  nerve,  just 
think  of  grapefruit  and  sweetbread  patties!” 

“And  that  five  hundred  bucks!”  sighed 
Martin.  “Don’t  you  worry,  kid.  I’ll  be 
there  with  a  wallop.” 

When  they  had  finished,  leaving  a  care¬ 
fully  computed  fraction  of  the  luncheon  on 
their  plates,  Martin  carried  the  tray  out  into 
the  hall  and,  returning,  locked  the  door. 

“Time  to  go  to  work  again,  huh  Minnie?” 

“You’re  on!  We’ll  jump  right  into  the 
second  part  of  it — you  got  the  first  aU  right. 
You  know,  where  you  push  me  away  and  I 
spin  aroun’.  Ready?  Got  the  tune  in 
your  head?  AU  right — go!” 

They  practised  furiously  for  another  hour 
and  a  half.  Minnie  had  evolved  their  “fea¬ 
ture”  of  assorted  professional  material, 
teaching  Martin  only  the  fundamentals  and 
leaving  for  herself  the  more  compUcated 
movements. 

“It’s  mostly  fake  stuff,”  she  said,  during 
a  jjause.  “  But  those  boobs  won’  know  the 
difference.  I’U  hand  ’em  a  Une  of  talk  to 
start  with,  and  they’ll  think  it’s  great.” 

They  began  again.  Martin  lacked  entirely 
the  girl’s  experience,  but  he  was  quick  and 
wiry,  and  he  picked  up  the  steps  with  a  pre¬ 
cision  that  caused  the  girl  to  exclaim, 

“You’re  a  nachrel-born  dancer,  Martin!” 

“  I  guess  I’m  pretty  fair.  I  learned  them 
Russian  dances  right  off  the  bat.”  He 
stopped,  his  arm  round  her  waist. 

“Say,  Minnie;  you  look  awful  tired.” 

“Yeah.  I’m  tired  all  right.” 

“Look!  You  better  lie  down  on  the  bed 
and  take  a  nap—  What’s  that  door 
over  there?”  He  crossed  the  room  and 
opened  the  door  in  question.  “Gee!  It’s 
a  bathroom — aU  white  tile.  Come  and  look.” 

She  walked  over  to  him. 

“SweU,  ain’t  it?” 

“Sure  is!  Say,  Minnie;  why  don’  you 
take  a  nice  hot  bath  and  then  go  to  bed? 
Do  you  good.” 

“I’d  lie  to  aU  right.” 

“  Go  ahead.  You  got  plenty  of  time.  The 
dame’U  caU  us.” 


He  pushed  her  into  the  bathroom,  closed 
the  door,  and,  walking  over  to  the  couch, 
flung  himself  down  on  it  with  a  grunt  of 
satisfaction.  His  body  ached.  He  was  dead 
tired  himself. 

But  he  couldn’t  sleep.  He  lay  with  his 
arm  over  his  eyes,  his  mind  full  of 
broken  thoughts,  of  odd  bits  of  memory. 
Incidents  of  his  days  in  the  service  came 
back  to  him,  without  cause  or  sequence;  a 
torturing  picture  of  his  mother  bending  over 
the  gas-stove  in  the  kitchen  of  their  flat  on 
the  West  Side;  the  face  of  the  fat  man  whom 
he  had  frisked  for  a  ten-spot;  the  figure  of 
Minnie  sitting  bowed  on  the  terrace  steps; 
of  Minnie  talking  to  Mrs.  Kingour;  of 

Minnie  dancing  in  the  park - 

He  heard  her  come  out  of  the  bathroom. 
She  spoke  to  him  quietly. 

“Martin?” 

He  didn’t  answer.  She  lay  down  on  the 
bed.  He  waited  till  he  was  sure  she  was 
asleep.  Then  he  got  up  and  went  over  to 
her. 

She  was  lying  on  her  side,  her  cheek  on 
her  hand.  Her  hair  was  down  about  her 
shoulders.  In  her  underwaist,  with  her  dress 
thrown  over  her,  she  looked  small,  childish 
— even  more  childish  than  she  had  looked 
on  the  steps. 

Tears  came  into  his  eyes.  He  shut  his 
hands  and  cursed  under  his  breath.  But 
that  didn’t  express  what  he  wanted  to  ex¬ 
press. 

There  was  a  blanket  on  the  foot  of  the 
bed,  a  pink,  fluffy  thing.  He  unfolded  it 
and  spread  it  over  her.  Then,  stooping, 
he  touched  her  cheek  with  his  lips. 

She  stirred,  but  did  not  wake.  He  tip¬ 
toed  back  to  the  couch  and  lay  down  again. 
He  mustn’t  fail  her.  God,  no!  Five  hun¬ 
dred  dollars!  A  place  with  a  garden  at  Far 
Rockaway  or  somewhere.  “Home,  James!” 

An  hour  later,  Johnson  knocked  at  the 
door.  Martin  rose  and  opened  it. 

“Mrs.  Kingour  says  you’ll  be  wanted 
soon,”  announced  the  butler. 

“All  right,”  said  Martin. 

He  turned.  Minnie  was  sitting  up,  smil¬ 
ing  at  him. 

“Time  for  our  act — huh?” 

“Yeah.  How’d  you  sleep?” 

“Fine!”  She  jumped  off  the  bed,  holding 
the  pink  blanket  round  her.  “Where’d  I 
get  Ais  thing?” 
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“  I  put  it  over  you.  Thought  you  might 
catch  cold.” 

“Oh!  Where’s  that  costume  I  picked 
out?” 

Martin  collected  the  colored  stuffs  from 
the  chair  where  she  had  thrown  them.  She 
took  them  from  him  and  started  toward  the 
bathroom,  but  stopped  and  looked  at  him 
over  her  shoulder. 

“Say — Martin?” 

“Huh?” 

“Did  you — ^when  I  was  asleep  there — did 
you  kiss  me?” 

“Yeah.  Kinda.” 

Her  face  grew  strangely  peaceful,  strange¬ 
ly  content. 

“I  didn’  know.  I  thought  maybe  I 
dreamed  it,”  said  Minnie. 

The  dancing  team  of  Minnie  and  Martin 
is  famous  in  New  York  now.  It  is 
famous  both  in  professional  and  in  social 
circles.  Its  rise  has  been  rapid.  In  fact,  it 
never  was  heard  of  till  the  afternoon  of  Mrs. 
Kingour’s  tea,  when  some  two  hundred  of 
New  York’s  smartest  set  were  electrified 
by  the  execution  of  a  new  dance,  which 
ultimately  became  the  popular  “Pan¬ 
handle.”  But  the  team’s  press-agent  states 
unreservedly  that  there  is  no  justification  in 
the  attitude  of  certain  jealous  persons  who 
would  attribute  its  fame  to  chance.  Martin, 
according  to  the  press  agent,  received  his 
training  in  Russia,  while  Minnie,  the  in¬ 
imitable,  was  purely  a  product  of  Broad¬ 
way — a  young  dancer  of  exceptional  talents, 
who  had  won  her  way  to  recognition  by  hard 
work  and  sheer  genius. 

However  that  may  be,  it  is  certain  that 
the  team  is  prosperous.  Their  combined 
earnings  approximate  that  of  a  Wall  Street 
banking-house.  Photographs  of  their  Park 
Avenue  apartment  have  been  published 
repeatedly  in  the  Sunday  newspapers,  and 
their  specially  designed  limousine,  with  its 
black-and-gold  markings,  is  known  to  the 
cognoscenti  up  and  down  Fifth  Avenue. 

But,  on  a  certain  April  morning,  a  year 
from  the  day  made  notable  by  Mrs.  Kin¬ 
gour’s  tea,  the  black-and-gold  car  passed  un¬ 
observed  through  the  streets  of  the  upper 
East  Side.  It  rolled  into  the  exclusive  neigh¬ 
borhood  of  the  wealthy  riverside  com¬ 
munity,  turned  about  the  park  and  came  to 
a  halt  at  the  top  of  the  terrace. 

Minnie  and  Martin  got  out  and  walked 
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down  the  stepa.  It  was  before  daylight,  and 
the  air  was  chill. 

“  It  wasn’t  as  cold  as  this  a  year  ago,”  said 
Martin. 

“No,”  said  Minnie,  and  drew  her  fur- 
trimmed  cap)e  closer  about  her. 

They  sat  down  on  the  bottom  step,  their 
shoulders  touching. 

“Funny,  ain’t  it?” 

“Yeah;  it’s  furmy,  all  right.” 

They  were  silent  a  long  time.  Below  them 
the  river  rolled  darkly,  wnth  an  occasional 
murmur.  A  tug  passed  with  lights,  and 
other  lights  curved  in  a  great  arc  toward  the 
Long  Island  shore.  The  night  was  growing 
gray. 

“Yeah;  it’s  funny.”  Minnie’s  voice  was 
slow  with  reminiscence.  “Everything’s 
different  now.  We’re  different,  too.” 

“Sure!” 

“We  got  everything  we  want.  Every¬ 
thing  we  thought  of — that  night.” 

“Just  about.” 

“Do  you  think  we’re  any  happier’n  we 
were  then?”  Minnie  sp)oke  softly. 

Martin  laughed  and  put  his  arm  round 
her. 

“  I’ll  say  we  are!” 

“Yeah;  I  guess  we’re  happier  all  right. 
Only - ” 

“What,  Minnie?” 

“I  don’  know.  Only — ^we  had  somethin’ 
then — that  we  haven’t  got  now.  That’s 
funny,  too.” 

“You’re  right.  I  was  just  thinkin’  that 
myself.  What  was  it,  Minnie?” 

“  I  don’  know.  It  was  somethin’  we  had — 
and  it’s  gone.  We  won’t  never  have  it 
again.” 

Martin  made  no  attempt  to  answer  her. 
After  a  moment,  he  said, 

“Well,  I  guess  it’s  time  we  was  goin’.” 

“  Yeah.”  She  got  up,  stood  muffled  in  her 
exp)ensive  cap)e,  looking  down  at  the  river. 
Then  they  walked  back  up  the  steps. 

The  car  was  waiting  for  them.  As  they 
went  toward  it,  Martin  was  conscious  of  a 
vague  disappointment,  bewildering  to  his 
mind — bewildering,  because  he  knew  that, 
no  matter  how  long  he  lived,  he  could  never 
put  it  into  words.  They  were  happy — yes. 
But  the  joke  was  no  longer  a  joke.  The 
cream  had  gone  from  the  jest. 

He  handed  Minnie  into  the  limousine  and 
then  turned  to  the  chauffeur. 

“Home,  James!”  said  Martin. 
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Captain  Sebastien 

The  Son  of  Robert  JV.  Chambers^  Well-Known  Novelist^ 
Introduces  Himself  to  Everybody's  Readers  with  a  Good 
Story  of  a  Rare  Type.  It's  About  the  Sea 


By  Robert  Husted  Chambers 


A  SHIP  at  anchor  or  in  dock  is  at 
best  only  a  hulk — a  thing  of 
wood  and  iron  and  copjaer  rivets. 
Helpless,  she  bumps  and  lurches 
at  the  ground-swell’s  whim.  Her  soul  lies 
dormant.  But  when  the  wind  blows  and 
she  runs  free,  trembling  beneath  her  top¬ 
sails;  when  the  wheel  kicks  and  the  stays 
sing  and  the  log-line  burns  the  spool,  then 
she  becomes  a  ship.  Each  straining  sail 
and  quivering  timber,  the  rudder’s  creak, 
the  rope’s  screech  whipping  through  the 
gasket  tell  of  life  as  headlong  she  tramples 
down  the  bow- wash. 

Then,  too,  a  soul  is  reborn — the  complex, 
composite  soul  of  a  ship  which  she  has  taken 
from  those  who  built  her  and  those  who  sail 
her.  For  sometimes  men  lose  their  hearts 
to  their  ships,  and  their  souls  as  well;  and 
the  ship  absorbs  them,  molds  them  and 
makes  them  hers  until  man  and  ship  be¬ 
come  one.  So  they  go  down  to  the  sea  to¬ 
gether,  one  heart,  one  soul  until  the  end. 

When  Captain  Sebastien  lost  his  ship,  he 
lost  his  soul  as  well.  Thirty  years  he  had 
sailed  her,  fought  her  through  storm  and 
hurricane,  guided  her  through  shifting  sand¬ 
banks,  sweated  becalmed  beneath  the  Car¬ 
ibbean  sky  while  the  black  jiaint  blistered 
and  the  dead  sails  swung  above.  And  in 
that  time  the  heart  of  Captain  Sebastien 
had  gone  out  to  his  ship,  and  she  was  life 
and  breath  of  his  body  and  of  his  soul. 

It  would  have  been  bad  enough  if  the 
Mirotnar  had  gone  down  under  him,  with 
his  hand  upon  her  wheel.  “Posted  as 
missing”  when  the  reefs’  teeth  ripped  the 
bottom  from  her  hull — that  would  have 
been  an  end  worthy  of  him  and  her.  But 


now  she  was  old  and  wormy,  with  warped 
keel  and  gaping  seams  which  would  not 
calk.  Her  day  had  passed;  the  company 
that  owned  her  pensioned  off  her  skipper 
and  laid  her  away,  tied  to  a  rotten  piling 
in  Nassau  harbor. 

There  the  black  diving  boys  stripped  what 
the  company  had  left  of  her,  and  she  began 
to  settle  slowly  at  her  mooring. 

As  for  her  Captain  Sebastien,  having  lost 
both  heart  and  soul,  he  went  “on  the 
beach,”  a  derelict  himself,  drawing  his  pen¬ 
sion  the  first  of  every  month  and  drinking 
it  by  the  tenth.  He  was  past  sixty  now. 
Ships  were  few;  the  clippers’  glory  had  sur¬ 
rendered  to  tbe  age  of  steam.  Nobody 
would  give  work  to  a  worn-out  “Portugee” 
when  younger  men  could  be  had  for  the  ask¬ 
ing.  The  company  which  he  had  sensed 
faithfully  told  him  it  had  done  enough— 
and  forgot  him. 

The  captain  began  to  settle  slowly  like 
his  ship.  The  “beach”  had  him — the  beach 
which,  like  the  sea,  never  gives  up  any¬ 
thing  that  it  has  claimed. 

He  took  up  with  a  half-caste  woman  for  a 
while.  She  left  him  for  a  buck  nigger  from 
Trinidad  who  sailed  a  sponging-schooner. 
After  that,  he  took  to  aguardiente  in  earnest, 
until  even  the  black  roustabouts  on  the 
docks  jeered  him. 

But  every  day  he  went  down  to  the  pier¬ 
head  to  see  the  Miromar.  She  was  nearly 
awash  now,paint  scaled,  hatches  choked  with 
refuse.  Bronze  weed  clogged  her  hawsers; 
from  the  booms  a  few  rags  of  sail  fluttered. 

Captain  Sebastien  would  stand  looking 
at  her  until  it  came  over  him  that  he  was 
like  his  ship.  Then  he  would  turn  away, 
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loose-lipped,  mumbling,  feeling  in  the 
pockets  of  his  ragged  trousers  for  a  shilling 
to  make  him  drunk  enough  to  forget  her  and 
himself. 

He  did  not  miss  the  sea.  To  him,  it  was 
I  only  an  enemy  that  he  had  fought  and  al¬ 
ways  beaten.  It  was  his  ship  he  loved,  his 
I  Mironiar,  dying  by  inches  at  her  mooring. 
Month  after  month  he  had  watched  her  die. 
The  heart  of  Captain  Sebastien  was  like 
the  shreds  of  her  tattered  mainsail. 

“If  I  could  have  her  again!”  he  thought. 
“Or  any  ship!” 

But  there  was  no  work  for  worn-out  sailor- 
men  in  Nassau;  nor  would  he  have  taken  it 

!'  if  any  had  been  offered. 

Then,  one  morning,  he  saw  a  fat  man 
dressed  in  white  standing  on  the  pier-head, 
regarding  the  schooner  with  calculating 
eyes.  Captain  Sebastien  recognized  a  di- 
I  rector  of  the  comp>any  and  touched  his  cap. 
I  “Come  along,”  said  the  man  briefly.  “I 
I  want  to  talk  to  you.” 

I  He  led  the  way  to  one  of  the  innumerable 
I  sailors’  barrooms  that  line  the  water-front 
I  and  took  a  comer-table.  A  bottle  of  Cuban 
I  aguarJienie  was  brought  with  two  glasses, 
I  but  the  director  did  not  touch  his  own. 

I  Captain  Sebastien,  who  took  free  liquor 
iriien  he  could  get  it,  helped  himself  largely. 
Presently  the  director  said, 

“Are  you  listening?” 

“5i,  senor” 

The  man  in  white  leaned  forward  and 
began  to  talk  rapidly.  Captain  Sebastien 
drank  and  listened.  Slowly  his  bent  shoul¬ 
ders  straightened;  his  eyes  glittered  omi- 
!  nously.  Suddenly  he  sprang  up. 

I  “No,  senor!  You  ask  me  to  sink  my  ship 
for  the  insurance  that  she  will  carry.  I  can¬ 
not  do  it — never!” 

Said  the  director,  eying  him  keenly, 
“There  is  a  thousand  pounds  in  it  for 
you.” 

Captain  Sebastien  struck  the  table  until 
the  glasses  rattled. 

;  “To  sink  the  Miromar,  my  Miromarl 
No,  I  tell  you — a  thousand  times  no!” 

Then  his  new  self  caught  him  again  and 
'  be  sat  down,  whimpering. 

I  “I  am  an  old  man,  senor — very  poor. 
;  Perhaps  if  the  company  knew,  my  pension 
,  would  be  increased.  Will  the  senor  speak 
5  to  them  for  me?” 

5  The  director  ignored  the  plea  and  went 
on  suavely: 
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“Listen;  we  fit  her  out.  She  sails  in 
ballast  to  Jacksonville,  supposedly  to  take 
on  cargo.  As  for  the  rest,  there  are  a  him- 
dred  reefs  in  the  Bahama  Passage;  you  can 
take  your  choice.  No  risk,  and  a  thousand 
pounds!'' 

A  thousand  pounds!  More  than  his  pen¬ 
sion  in  three  whole  years.  With  it  he  need 
no  longer  go  hungry  as  the  months  drew 
near  their  end.  Besides,  he  could  buy 
enough  whisky  to  forget — p)erhaps. 

“Think  it  over,”  suggested  the  director, 
not  unkindly. 

Captain  Sebastien  rose  and  wandered 
away  toward  the  docks.  Now  he  could  see 
the  Miromar' s  masts  gaunt  against  the 
Bahaman  sky.  And  every  spar  called  him, 
each  rope  and  ratline  of  her  rigging.  The 
broken  stays  reached  out  to  draw  him  to 
her;  and  their  frayed  tendrils  cmrled  about 
his  heart,  while  in  his  brain  seaman  and 
beach-comber  struggled  for  mastery.  When 
he  returned,  his  face  was  like  death. 

“I  will  do  it,”  he  said,  “for  a  thousand 
pounds.  Has  the  senor  any  more  aguar¬ 
diente?  My  glass  is  empty.” 

“T>  LINKIN’  coffin-ship  I  calls  ’er,”  re- 
marked  the  dock-master  above  the 
clank  and  clang  of  the  capstan.  “  ’At’s 
wot  she  is — blinkin’  coffin-ship.” 

But  the  schooner’s  sides  were  painted,  her 
sails  like  a  gull’s  wings,  and  the  stiffness 
had  not  yet  gone  from  her  new  manila 
halyards.  From  wheel  to  bowsprit  she 
reeked  of  tar  and  fresh  turpentine. 

On  deck  the  song  of  the  chantey-men, 
and  the  vibrant  voice  of  Captain  Sebas¬ 
tien: 

“Heave  ho!  Once  more!  Come  again!” 

The  rigid  mainsail  began  to  flutter.  A 
jib  crept  slowly  along  the  foremast,  then, 
as  the  schooner’s  head  paid  off,  bellied  out, 
pulling  the  boom  to  leeward  with  a  slam. 

“Slack  off!  Make  that  fast!” 

So  the  Miromar  stood  out  into  the  bay 
with  her  former  captain  at  the  wheel,  with 
a  mixed  crew,  a  Hindu  cook,  and  a  Jamaican 
black-boy  mate. 

All  sails  set,  she  beat  down  the  channel, 
the  trade-wnnds  fair  on  her  quarter,  the  red 
shoals  of  Andros  well  to  leeward. 

There  was  a  gray  mist  on  the  sea’s  face, 
and  the  flung  spume  blew  gray  across  the 
decks.  Overhead,  three  orange-tinted  sun- 
dogs  revolved  slowly. 
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“Binieby  she  blow,”  thought  Captain 
Sebastien. 

But  he  did  not  care,  with  the  white  sails 
shaking,  the  wheel’s  kick  to  his  hand,  and 
the  Mirotnar  aquiver  beneath  his  feet. 

He  remembered  the  voyages  he  had  sailed 
her  to  the  far  corners  of  the  Caribbean, 
f)orts  and  harbors  that  he  had  known,  the 
Danish  islands — now  no  longer  Danish — 
Barbados,  Guadaloupe,  the  Grenadines, 
the  circle  of  the  Windwards,  and  Marti¬ 
nique,  an  emerald  in  a  sea  of  jade  with 
Pelee  smoking  in  the  background.  Each 
port  had  a  memory  for  him  and  for  the 
Mirotnar.  Surely  life  was  not  so  bad  after 
all.  A  short  trip,  a  fair  breeze,  and  at  the 
end  a  thousand  pounds — what  more  could 
a  sailor  ask?  He  put  the  wheel  over  three 
points,  whistling  a  chantey. 

But  something  was  lacking.  Somehow, 
the  schooner  dia  not  respond  as  readily  as 
she  always  had.  The  hulk  swung  slowly, 
hesitatingly,  and  finally  lurched  on  in  the 
new  course. 

“She  never  act  so  queer  before,”  thought 
the  captain. 

Presently  George,  his  Jamaican  black 
boy,  came  forward  and  stood  beside  him. 

“Baas,”  he  said  awkwardly,  “Ah  tink 
big  sto’m  come  soon.” 

"Si;  she  come.”  Captain  Sebastien 
nodded. 

"Baas,  Ah’se  feared.  New  paint  look 
fine,  but  de  seams  crack.  Ole  ship  berry 
rotten.  Mast  snap  lak  match-wood  when 
big  wind  hit  ’er.” 

The  captain  stiffened. 

“Never  I  lose  the  ship  I  sail;  dat  mos’ 
forty  year  now.  So  long  man  can  take  her 
through  the  hurricane,  I  take  her.” 

“Us  go  to  Jacksonville,  baas?" 

"Si.  We  clear  for  Jacksonville.” 

The  mate  shook  his  head. 

“She  hit  us  fo’  us  get  dar,  sho.  Reef  bad 
’long  Bahama  Passage.” 

A  hundred  reefs!  And  he  could  take  his 
choice!  And,  as  Captain  Sebastien  consid¬ 
ered  the  errand  on  which  he  sailed,  he  be¬ 
came  an  old  man  again;  suddenly  he  tot¬ 
tered,  clutching  the  wheel-box. 

“Fo’  Gawd’s  sake!  Yo’  sick,  baas?" 

Captain  Sebastien  shook  his  head. 

The  Mirotnar,  released  for  an  instant, 
swung  slowly  up  into  the  wind.  Booms 
swayed  and  creaked;  the  reef-points  flut¬ 
tered  against  the  sails;  a  jib  began  to  flap 


madly  like  a  crippled  bird.  Then  the  masts 
rocked  as  the  skipper  brought  her  back 
with  a  savage  jerk.  The  negro  stumbled, 
clinging  to  the  port  davits. 

"Baas,  she  moan  an’  tremble  when  yo’ 
treat  her  rough  lak  dat.  Bimeby  sto’in 
come.  Ah’se  mighty  feared.” 

The  skipper’s  sagging  jaw  snapped  shut. 
His  orders  came  in  cunt-clipped  phrases. 

“Port  watch,  lay  aft!  Clear  decks  and 
batten  down!  Take  in  all  sail  aloft!  Lash 
down;  don’t  stop  to  furl!”  He  glared  at  the 
Jamaican.  “I  show  you.  No  storm  can 
beat  Captain  Sebastien.” 

There  came  the  slam  of  closing  hatches, 
the  squeak  of  pulleys.  Among  the  shrouds, 
half-naked  men  clambered  and  clawed  like 
cats,  tugging,  shouting  until  the  topsails 
^gged  from  loosened  halyards,  and  they 
gathered  and  made  them  fast  along  Uk 
yards.  A  bearded  seaman,  coiling  slack 
from  the  main-sheet,  looked  up  and  grinned. 

“Ver’  soon  make  all  snug,  Cap’n.” 

"Si,  Pedro.  We  clear  for  hurricane.” 

“You  t’ink  Mirotnar  stan’  it?” 

"Si;  she  good  ship.”  The  captain  spoke 
of  his  vessel  with  wistful  tenderness. 

Ram  Sammy,  the  cook,  thrust  his  turban 
through  the  galley  port-hole  and  bellowed. 
The  off  watch  tumbled  up  from  below; 
George  went  forward,  and  Captain  Sebas¬ 
tien  remained  alone,  studying  the  tarnished 
binnacle. 

TN  THE  schooner’s  wake,  yellow  foam 
churned  among  the  weed  patches.  K 
school  of  porpoises  flashed  and  darted  be¬ 
neath  her  bow.  Above,  a  frigate-bird 
sailed,  mewing. 

A  fruit-steamer  passed  a  mile  to  wind¬ 
ward,  outlines  blurred  through  the  haze. 
Captain  Sebastien  recognized  her  by  the 
smoke-stacks,  the  San  Carlos,  Isthmian 
Line,  north-bound  from  Colon,  her  decks 
piled  high  with  cargo.  To  him,  she  was  the 
personification  of  the  new  era  that  had 
crowded  him  and  his  kind  to  the  wall 
Each  line  and  mass  of  her  told  of  stren^ 
and  efficiency — the  bow-curve,  the  slanting 
derricks  fore  and  aft  the  cabins.  Strength 
and  efficiency  in  her  iron  plates;  and  the 
throbbing  turbines  echoed  “strength, 
strength  and  efficiency”  as  she  vanished, 
hull  down,  over  the  horizon. 

And  the  Mirotnar  was  rotten  beneath  his 
feet! 
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>\'hen  the  mate  came  aft  to  stand  watch, 
he  found  the  captain  crumpled  across  the 
wheel-box,  his  face  buried  in  his  arms. 

The  watch  passed;  again  the  captain  took 
the  wheel.  A  gray  fog-bank  settled  lower. 
The  sun-dogs  died,  and  the  sun  went  down, 
amber  into  a  smoky  sea.  After  a  while  a 
^ost-moon  rose  and  struggled  with  the 
haze,  fading  at  last  into  a  wall  of  driving 
scud.  There  were  no  stars. 

“She  come  soon  now,”  muttered  Captain 
Sebastien.  “Let  her  come.”  And  he  gave 
orders  to  take  in  two  reefs. 

Dull  lanterns  gleamed  along  the  foremast 
ot  the  Miromar.  Aloft,  the  drowsy  lookout 
struck  the  bell. 

The  breeze  quickened,  lifting  the  shroud¬ 
ing  mist.  Suddenly  a  streak  of  lightning 
split  the  night,  and  by  it  Captain  Sebastien 
saw  the  rampart  to  the  north,  a  vast  wall 
of  cloud  and  spray  and  seething  water  rush¬ 
ing  across  the  sea  toward  the  Miromar. 

He  glared  at  his  old  enemy  that  had  never 
beaten  him.  It  would  not  beat  him  now. 
Grimly  he  flung  his  ship  against  it.  And 
the  ship  that  had  never  forgotten  him  quiv¬ 
ered  her  recognition  as  she  bucked  head 
on  into  the  waves. 

Then  the  hurricane  caught  her ,  pounded, 
and  flung  her  back,  rolling  until  her  lee 
rail  vanished  in  a  whirl  of  foam .  T rembling, 
she  righted  herself  and  bucked  .ahead.  And 
Captain  Sebastien,  with  his  hand  upon  her 
pulse,  felt  in  her  the  surge  of  {)assionate  life 
and  will  and  power  that  matched  his  own. 

A  mountain  of  water  towered  above  the 
bows,  caved  and  swept  aft.  Captain  Se¬ 
bastien  saw,  and  braced  himself.  Another 
deluge  followed,  still  another. 

In  the  flooded  fo’c’s’le,  men  were  already 
astir,  splashing  and  groping  toward  the 
ladder.  Dark  figures  scrambled  through 
the  hatchways  and  gained  the  deck.  Be¬ 
hind  them,  the  bowsprit  buckled  and  col¬ 
lapsed. 

“Lower  away  on  the  jib!” 

The  figures  moved  below  the  flapping 
sail;  Captain  Sebastien  saw  the  straining 
arms,  watched  the  jib  start  downward  with 
a  run.  Then  a  sheet  of  rain  blotted  out 
everything  beyond  the  mainmast. 

Peal  on  peal  of  thunder,  and  through  it 
the  groan  and  wrench  of  cordage  and  shak¬ 
ing  timbers,  the  winches’  snarl,  the  screech 
of  rusted  pulleys.  From  the  galley  came  a 
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low,  continuous  wail.  Ram  Sammy  plead¬ 
ing  intercession  from  his  squint-eyed  gods. 
A  stay  parted  like  the  report  of  a  pistol. 

Then,  with  a  crash,  the  mizzenmast  split 
and  toppled  forward.  There  came  a  squeal 
of  terror  from  the  Hindu.  But  it  missed  the 
galley  and  crushed  to  splinters  the  lee  gun¬ 
wale  amidships. 

The  Miromar  heeled  dangerously.  Water 
poured  through  her  scuppers.  George  made 
his  way  ait,  groping  the  bulwarks. 

“Baas,  she  not  las’  much  longer.  Bes’ 
lo’er  de  life-boat  so’s  us  got  de  chance.” 

“Lay  for’ard,  damn  you,  and  clear  that 
wreckage!” 

A-x-blows  rang  out  in  quick  succession, 
and  presently  the  stump  slid  overboard, 
carrying  a  tangle  of  ropes  and  broken  stays. 
The  schooner’s  head  paid  off,  swung  back, 
and  the  hull  slowly  righted. 

Comber  after  comber  swept  the  Miromar. 
Bits  of  wreckage  began  to  float  aft — a 
bucket,  a  broken  hatch,  a  mass  of  tangled 
nmning-gear.  .Again  the  negro  made  his 
way  aft. 

“Baas,  reef  berry  close  now.” 

“I  keep  her  clear.” 

“Mast  split  an’  crack;  bow  mos’  cave  in 
a’ready.  Ship  a-shakin’  la’k  she  fall  to 
pieces  soon.” 

“She’ll  make  it.” 

“Hear  dat!” 

Somewhere  from  the  darkness  came  the 
high-pitched  shriek  of  a  steamer’s  siren. 

“De  San  Carlos.  She  strike  dere  on  Dog¬ 
fish  Reef.  Better  us  take  de  boat,  baas,  fo’ 
too  late.” 

Again  and  again  the  fruiter’s  whistle 
wailed  her  message  of  disaster. 

“Big  seas  p)oun’  her,  baas,  she  not  las’ 
long.” 

A  wave  struck  the  Miromar  over  the  port 
bow,  lifted  her  and  hurled  her  toward  an¬ 
other,  head  on. 

“Steady!  She  go  under!” 

A  sudden  crash,  a  cry  in  the  darkness. 
Then  a  rush  of  water  that  tore  the  galley 
from  its  fastenings  and  bore  it  seaward. 

Again  a  strangled  shriek  from  beyond  the 
fo’c’s’le.  The  captain  strained  his  eye  into 
the  shadows. 

“Go  for’ard.  Find  out  what  happen!” 

Man  and  ship  fought  their  way  onward 
through  the  storm.  The  rain  slackened. 
After  a  long  while,  the  negro  returned. 

“Pedro  he  gone;  John  an’  Miguel  gone. 
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too.  Ram  Sammy  go  with  galley.  Mas’ 
fall  on  Olsen;  break  his  back.  Crew  berry 
feared.” 

The  San  Carlos’s  siren  bellowed  distant¬ 
ly  again.  Presently  it  ceased,  and  a  dull 
explosion  reverberated  through  the  mist. 
Gwrge  gripped  the  captain’s  arm. 

“Lis’n!  No  more  San  Carlos!  Big  sea 
got  her  an’  her  boilers  blow  up.  She  break- 
in’  up  out  dar  ’cross  Dogfish  Reef.” 

So  the  giant  fruiter  died,  despite  her  eflB- 
ciency,  her  steel  and  turbine;  while  the 
Miromar  lived  on,  and  her  rotten  planking 
held  firm  as  the  will  of  her  captain  in  the 
battle  with  the  wind  and  sea. 

Bits  of  wreckage  began  to  come  aboard, 
crates,  green  bunches  of  bananas  to  which 
half-drowned  tarantulas  still  clung.  A  life¬ 
boat  passed,  heaving  and  pitching,  and  a 
man  stood  in  the  stem-sheets  and  shouted. 

Ahead  came  the  roar  of  the  reef,  and  the 
snarl  of  waters  among  the  coral.  The  Miro¬ 
mar  swept  onward. 

“Stand  by  to  go  about!”  bellowed  Cap¬ 
tain  Sebastien.  “Hard  a-lee!” 

Over  went  the  wheel — hard  over.  The 
schooner  wallowed  heavily  to  windward, 
hung  for  an  instant  in  stays,  then  careened 
headlong  into  the  other  tack.  Booms 
swimg  with  a  slam;  the  port  rail  went  under. 

Captain  Sebastien  shook  the  spray  from 
his  eyes. 

“You  see  we  make  it,”  he  shouted,  as  the 
Miromar  shot  through  the  channel  like  an 
arrow.  But  the  wrench  had  been  too 
much  for  her  weathered  seams,  and  she 
began  to  settle  by  the  head. 

ALL  night  the  storm  drove  her  until  the 
wind  died  and  the  cloud-bank  split 
asunder.  A  ghastly  dawn  broke  over  the 
sea;  the  mist  lifted. 

“Look  like  we  win,”  thought  Captain 
Sebastien.  He  peered  forward. 

Beyond  the  mainmast,  the  schooner  was 
a  mass  of  wreckage,  ripped  planking,  ropes 
and  twisted  halyards,  her  fo’c’s’le  stove, 
mizzen  and  galley  long  since  gone  by  the 
board.  Across  the  fore  hatch,  Olsen,  the 
Swede,  lay.  He  was  quite  dead.  The  wind 
stirred  his  blond  hair  gently. 

The  strain  had  passed  with  the  night. 
But  something  else  had  passed  as  well.  In 
the  livid  dawn,  the  spent  souls  of  Captain 
Sebastien  and  his  Miromar  drifted  out  to¬ 
gether  over  the  sea.  Only  their  shells  re¬ 


mained' — a  battered  hulk;  a  p)eevish  old 
man  who  clutched  the  tiller  with  shaking 
fingers.  Well,  anyhow,  it  had  been  a  good 
fight,  and  they  had  won  it  together. 

The  captain’s  mind  went  back  over  the 
past.  He  saw  Nassau  harbor  again  as  he 
had  left  it — ships  at  anchor  in  the  offing, 
red  roofs  and  pink  coquina  walls  straggling 
back  from  the  water-front;  and,  in  the  back¬ 
ground,  the  white  bulk  of  Government 
House  gleaming  through  the  palm  trees. 
He  remembered  the  interview  in  the  sea¬ 
man’s  pub;  the  gimlet-eyes  of  the  director 
across  the  table.  Then  he  saw  again  the  pic¬ 
ture  of  the  Miromar,  his  Miromar,  rotting 
at  her  mooring,  dying  there  as  he  had 
watched  her  die  month  after  month.  He 
saw  himself  “on  the  beach”  once  more,  a 
derelict — like  his  ship. 

From  the  hold  came  the  swish  and  gurgle 
of  the  pumps.  Tortuga  could  not  lie  far 
away  now.  They  would  keep  her  afloat  un¬ 
til  she  got  there.  Far  to  starboard  stretched 
a  curving  thread  of  foam,  where  the  green 
surges  of  the  Gulf  Stream  met  and  split 
again  upon  Tortuga  Reef.  Beyond  that 
the  harbor — if  he  wished  to  make  it. 

The  reef  roared  and  pounded. 

Slowly  he  brought  the  bow-head  up  into 
the  wind;  the  sails  hung  idle. 

“Abandon  ship!” 

It  was  not  an  order,  only  a  sort  of  quer¬ 
ulous  entreaty.  Wondering,  the  crew 
trooped  aft  to  obey.  The  life-boat  swung 
out  on  creaking  davits.  Fore  and  aft  men 
unwound  the  tackle  from  the  cleats. 

“Lower  away!” 

The  boat  started  downward  in  erratic 
jerks.  There  came  a  dull  splash,  then  the 
bump  of  gunwales  against  the  stern.  Still 
Captain  Sebastien  sat,  gazing  at  nothing, 
astride  the  wheel-box.  The  voice  of  the 
mate  floated  up  from  below. 

“A’ready,  baas!” 

“Cast  off!” 

After  a  while,  George  called  again. 

“Baas,  us  wait  fo’  you!” 

“Castoff — curse  you!” 

There  came  a  splash  and  swish  of  dip¬ 
ping  oars,  the  clink  of  brackets.  The  cap¬ 
tain’s  hand  tightened  about  the  worn 
spokes.  Slowly  he  swung  the  Miromar  to 
starboard,  swung  her  until  her  sails  filled 
and  her  battered  prow  pointed  toward 
Tortuga  Reef.  Then  he  lashed  himself  to 
the  wheel — and  waited. 
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Quaint  Folk  Who  Live  in  the  North  Carolina  Mountains 
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Granny  hooper  had  by  no  had  to  traverse  the  road  for  a  considerable 
means  lost  her  hold.  At  intervals  distance.  The  bubbling  rush  of  the  moun- 
of  about  two  hours  all  during  day-  tain  stream  was  chary  of  bringing  down 
light,  in  all  weathers  save  the  fire-wood.  But  by  the  beginning  of  October 
wettest  and  windiest,  she  left  her  chair  by  the  supply  began  to  increase.  By  mid- 
the  chimney  fireplace,  hobbled  forth  from  November  it  was  practically  ine.xhaustible. 
the  Hooper  cabin,  bent  but  unbowed,  and  People  said  along  White  Wing  that  old 
came  back  dragging  after  her  always  some  Granny  Hooper  would  outlast  her  daughter, 
fallen  limb  of  a  tree.  Mrs.  Gormiey — Vance  Gormley’s  widow, 

In  this  way  she  kept  her  own  limbs  from  mother  of  Brice  and  Be’trice.  It  looked  not 
“gitten  growed  to  that  ’ere  splint-bottom  unlikely.  For  Vance  Gormley’s  widow  was 
seat,”  as  she  put  it.  She  also  kept  up  a  long,  hollow-chested  and  spare.  Five  feet 
steady  supply  of  kindling-wood  as  auxiliary  ten,  of  sinewy  wiriness;  with  a  record  of 
to  all  the  fires — and  there  were  sometimes  work  behind  her  in  field  and  kitchen  and 
three  of  them  in  the  three-room  log  house,  child-bearing  that  would  have  made  the 
Just  out  of  Grandmaw  Hooper’s  hearing,  average  of  the  oldest  plow-mule  on  the 
the  other  Hoopers  often  spoke  of  how  they  precipitous  farm  lands  look  like  leisure  itself, 
would  miss  the  kindling-pile  when  Grand-  And  for  all  that,  Mrs.  Gormiey  was,  in 
maw  Hooper  should  be  laid  away  with  the  language  of  her  aged  mother,  “always 
various  other  Hoopers  in  the  rail-fenced  a-gruntin’.” 

enclosure  on  the  hill.  The  latest  trouble  was  her  daughter 

The  yield  of  fallen  boughs  was  nicely  Be’trice.  This  girl,  her  youngest  child, 
adapted  to  the  season.  When  the  days  still  held  to  the  stand  she  had  taken  in  the 
were  lashed  by  driven  rain,  Granny  Hooper  spring  over  everybody’s  protest  but  Grand- 
had  no  need  of  going  far.  White  Wing  maw  Hooper’s. 

Creek  laid  at  her  feet  what  she  ventured  out  Such  sources  of  bitterness  had  been 
for.  In  days  of  spring  and  summer,  on  the  many  in  Mrs.  Gormley’s  life.  Not  in- 
other  hand,  when  White  Wing  Valley  lay  frequently  they  had  been  tragedies,  in  so 
beneath  a  lazy  haze,  and  glories  bluish  or  far  as  death  is  always  tragic.  And  then 
golden  simmered  about  the  peaks,  she  often  the  grunts  had  been  withheld  for  months  of 
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silent  grief,  with  unending  spells  of  weeping, 
sullen  and  soundless. 

BE’TRICE,  now  on  the  threshold  of  her 
twenties,  was  separated  from  Brice 
by  a  great  gap  of  years.  Seven  brothers  and 
sisters  should  have  filled  the  gap.  All  had 
returned  to  the  mountain  earth  from  which 
their  awakening  had  been  but  for  a  few 
bright,  barefoot  years.  All,  that  is,  save 
the  one  who  represented  the  family  con¬ 
tribution  to  the  great  war,  and  who  would 
now  have  been  twenty-four. 

This  lad  had  been  conscripted  in  Stovers- 
ville,  the  county-seat.  Pale  with  terror  of 
the  unknown,  he  had  traveled  on  a  train 
for  the  first  time  in  his  life,  and  endlessly,  as 
it  seemed  to  him,  until  he  found  himself 
at  last  in  a  great  camp  on  the  flat,  hot  plains 
of  South  Carolina.  Everything,  from  the 
green  of  the  trees  to  the  luster  of  the  stars, 
was  as  unlike  his  native  mountain  country 
in  the  other  Carolina  as  earth  is  unlike 
heaven.  On  the  second  morning  his  ser¬ 
geant  had  come  upon  him  bitterly  weeping 
and  begging  to  be  sent  back  home. 

“Lemme  go  back!”  he  pleaded.  “Oh, 
lemme  go  back!  I  don’t  like  France — I 
don’t!” 

Eventually  his  dust  was  to  commingle 
with  the  soil  of  the  rfeal  France.  The  very 
poppies  that  sprang  from  it  must  have  felt 
themselves  alien. 

The  youngest  two  sons  of  Granny  Hooper 
completed  the  present  household.  They 
were  resjaectively  slightly  under  and  slight¬ 
ly  over  forty,  and  had  remained  unmarried. 
Brice’s  age  was  between  that  of  his  uncles. 
He  also  was  a  cehbate. 

“Them  Hoopers  ain’t  a  marryin’  crowd,” 
ran  the  adage  along  White  Wing,  overlook¬ 
ing  the  fact  that  nine  families  of  the  im¬ 
mediate  descendants  of  Granny  Hooper 
dotted  the  United  States  from  Stoversville 
to  Oklahoma. 

That  four  adults,  unmated  and  childless, 
should  remain  in  the  old  log  home  back  of 
Atoah  range  gave  the  Hoopers  a  local  dis¬ 
tinctiveness.  It  reached  out  even  to 
Be’trice,  insulating  her  like  a  mantle  of 
invulnerability  from  the  usual  random 
“courtin’  ”  by  the  youths  of  the  region. 

She  was  slim,  pretty  in  a  gray-eyed,  vig¬ 
orous  little  way,  and,  by  the  only  standards 
known  or  understood,  ultraefficient.  No¬ 
body  could  cook  better  string-beans  or 


make  lighter  soda  biscuit  or  crisper  corn- 
pone.  Yet  she  had  rated  as  an  old  maid 
from  the  day  she  had  bound  up  her  two 
braids  of  brown  hair  and  lengthened  her 
skirt. 

Weeks  ago,  Be’trice  had  made  her  decision 
to  educate  herself  and  become  a  teacher. 
It  was  now  early  in  November;  but  she  was 
sticking  to  it.  That  was  the  present  theme 
of  her  mother’s  plaint. 

Granny  Hooper  and  her  daughter  sat 
before  the  fire  discussing  it  as  they  had  dis¬ 
cussed  it  a  thousand  times  since  the  spring. 
Exhausted  by  Maw  Hooper’s  keen  intuitive¬ 
ness,  Mrs.  Gormley  always  fell  back  on  her 
steady  increase  of  aches  and  pains,  her  de¬ 
cayed  teeth,  her  mounting  years. 

“Them  three  men  eats  more’n  any  six 
I  ever  seen,  particular  this  time  o’  year,” 
she  said.  “I  jist  kain’t  keep  a-goin’  when 
Be’trice  ain’t  here.  I’m  Uable  to  drop 
dead  any  day.” 

“The  Lord,”  replied  Maw  Hooper,  stoop¬ 
ing  to  lay  a  coal  on  top  of  her  cob  pipe,  “the 
g(X)d  Lord  can  strike  any  of  us  dowm  with 
His  kind  hand  o’  wrath,  jist  like  ye’d  cuff  a 
pup  when  he’s  least  expectin’  it.  But  that 
ain’t  no  reason  for  any  of  us  countin’  on 
droppin’  dead  before  His  time  to  take  us.” 

The  mother  of  Be’trice  spread  a  despon¬ 
dent  hand  with  outstretched  fingers  over  her 
cheek,  half  caressing  an  area  of  diffuse  dis¬ 
comfort  from  the  bad  teeth. 

“And  He  ain’t  a-goin’  to  take  ye  any 
sooner,  B’lindy,  jist  cause  Be’trice  is  set 
to  make  somethin’  out  of  herself  without 
waitin’  for  Providence,  Don’t  flatter  yer- 
•self.  Ye’re  old  Granny  Hooper’s  daughter, 
and  ye’re  here  for  a  good  long  stay  yit.” 

B’lindy’s  retorting  sigh  was  nearly  sound¬ 
less.  It  was  submerged,  inundated  by  the 
profound  hush  within  the  house  and  outside 
it.  The  very  absence  of  the  three  hound- 
dogs  left  a  deathly  emptiness  in  the  cov¬ 
ered  dividing  porch,  where  they  sprawled 
most  of  the  year,  snoring  and  snapping  at 
their  fleas. 

The  aged  and  the  aging  woman  had  eaten 
their  midday  meal  alone — a  mere  cold  snack 
when  Be’trice  and  “the  boys”  were  away. 
It  was  the  season  when  Brice  and  Lishey  and 
Joe  rewarded  themselves  for  toil  that  had 
known  no  let-up  from  the  late-winter  plow¬ 
ing  until  after  the  com  fodder  was  harvest¬ 
ed.  It  was  their  period  of  earthly  paradise 
when  they  reaped  blisses  than  which  no 
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effort  of  their  imaginations  could  conceive 
anything  better.  They  brought  home 
squirrels  at  night,  and  sometimes  a  coon. 
They  would  not  shoot  the  partridges,  be¬ 
cause  they  believed  they  protected  the 
corn  furrows  in  the  springtime  by  grubbing 
for  the  worms.  They  left  the  ground-hogs 
lying  where  they  slew  them.  “Only  a  no- 
’count  Cherokee  Indian  will  eat  a  whistle- 
P‘g” 

Yet  the  hunting  was  not  plentiful.  It 
had  been  three  years  since  Brice  Gormley, 
keenest  shot  among  the  Hooper  boys,  had 
brought  home  a  deer.  It  had  been  seven 
years  since  the  three  of  them  together  had 
outwitted  a  bear,  after  four  days  of  ex¬ 
haustive  strateg\’. 

Three  miles  from  the  Hooper  cabin  by 
short-cut  trail  stood  the  schoolhouse 
in  the  midst  of  a  woods  pierced  by  the 
county  road. 

Be’trice  Gormley  and  Maun  Hunnicut, 
youngest  of  the  Bear  Creek  Hunnicuts,  sat 
on  a  fallen  tree  directly  behind  the  gabled 
board  structure.  The  reputation  of  the 
Hunnicuts  in  the  county  was  unsavory. 
But  Be’trice  had  never  heard  anything 
against  Maun. 

The  schoolhouse  was  elevated  above  the 
road  on  the  slant  of  a  hill.  A  cliunp  of 
birch  saplings  screened  the  outlook  of  the 
lad  and  the  girl  completely  in  the  one 
direction.  In  the  other,  they  had  a  clear 
view  of  the  road  through  an  opening  be¬ 
tween  two  p>oplars.  They  themselves  were 
more  or  less  hidden  from  inspection  by  any 
save  the  most  prying  eyes. 

Be’trice  had  been  engaged  in  an  argument 
that  had  become  a  daily  occurrence  with 
Maun.  He  was  her  senior  by  eight  months. 
But  Be’trice  felt  nearly  old  enough  to  be 
Maun’s  mother — certainly  old  enough  to  be 
his  big  sister. 

The  noon  recess-hour  was  always  amply 
long.  It  had  to  be.  Mrs.  Leadman,  the 
teacher,  lived  a  half-mile  down  the  road  and 
cooked  her  farmer  husband’s  dinner  every 
midday.  The  Leadmans  had  had  no  chil¬ 
dren.  But  the  scant  period  between  twelve 
and  one  o’clock  rarely  sufficed  ths  busy 
young  matron.  Ii  was  well  after  one  now. 
She  might  be  back  any  time. 

Maun  had  made  it  his  accommodating 
habit  to  keep  a  sharp  lookout  for  Mrs. 
Leadman,  to  pull  the  rope  of  the  bell  hung 
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under  the  eaves  of  the  front  gable  as  soon 
as  he  could  hurry  to  it  after  glimpeing  her 
in  the  distance.  This  brought  in  the 
children  from  brake  and  creek-bank  and 
field,  diminishing  the  time  lost  in  getting 
them  together  for  the  afternoon  session. 

“WTiat  are  you  a-startin’  so  about?” 
exclaimed  Be’trice,  noting  that  Maun  had 
jumped  slightly  and  seemed  to  regard  a 
crack  in  the  boarding  of  the  rear  school- 
house  wall  with  furtiveness. 

“Do  ye  reckon,”  he  whispered,  “do  ye 
reckon  Mrs.  Leadman  might  ever  take  it 
into  her  head  to  slip  round  back  by  the 
path  instead  of  the  road,  like  she  always 
done  before  now?” 

Be’trice  shrugged,  scorning  to  lower  her 
voice. 

“Well — if  she  done  that,  you  couldn’t 
see  her  a-comin’ — that’s  all.  She’d  have  to 
do  her  own  bell-ringin’,  which  is  nothin’  but 
what’s  expected,  anyhow.” 

Her  complacence  was  stimulative. 
Maun  began  to  talk  again  in  his  natural 
tone. 

“Sometimes  I  feel  jist  like  she’s  a-spyin’ 
on  us,  Be’trice.  She  might  tell  tales  to  yo’ 
maw — and  yo’  maw  might  tell  Brice - ” 

“What  would  there  be  to  tell?” 

“Ever’body  knows  Brice  Gormley,”  said 
the  lad.  “Like  as  not  he’d  never  open  his 
mouth  to  ye  about  it.  He’d  take  it  out  on 
me.  If  he  thought — if  he  suspected  I  was 
axin’  ye  to  marry  me,  I  believe  he’d  like 
as  not  try'  to  kill  me,  Be’trice.  .\nd  then 
ye  know  I’d  have  to  try  to  kill  him.” 

Be’trice  laughed  aloud. 

“He’d  never  try  to  kill  you  if  he  knowed 
how  far  I  am  from  havin’  you,  Maunny. 
Sometimes  I  think  you  don’t  understand 
how  firm  I’ve  set  my  mind — ever  since  I 
said  ‘No’  four  times  hand-runnin’  to  old 
Squid  Jenkins,  with  some  of  his  daughters 
older’n  me  and  maw  and  the  boys  insistin’ 
I  ought  to  take  him  jist  ’cause  he’s  got  two 
farms  and  a  store.” 

“  It  was  an  insult  to  ye,”  growled  Maun. 
“He  always  proposes  to  old  maids  and 
widders.” 

“Jist  as  soon  as  I  can  get  Mrs.  Leadman’s 
certificate,”  she  went  on,  “I’m  a-goin’  to 
teach  that  school  down  on  your  own  Bear 
Creek.  .\nd  I  ain’t  a-goin’  to  have  to  rush 
home  and  cook  some  man’s  dinner  and  then 
rush  back  again,  either.” 

“It  seems  to  me,”  sulked  Maim,  “that  ye 
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do  a  heap  of  rushin’  home  as  it  is.  How 
many  times  has  yo’  maw  broke  down  and 
sent  for  ye  since  this  term  started?” 

The  girl’s  face  clouded. 

“You’re  right,  Maun.  I  come  dowm  here 
to  board  with  Mrs.  Leadman  ’cause  there 
wasn’t  any  use  tryin’  to  study  any  lessons 
at  home.  And  they’ve  had  me  home 
twelve  days  out  of  the  last  four  weeks — 
bringin’  me  word  maw’s  sick.  ” 

“They  miss  ye,  Be’trice,  I  reckon.  I 
don’t  blame  ’em.” 

His  hand  tried  to  find  her  own. 

“None  o’  that,  Maun!”  But  she  colored 
beautifully.  “As  I  was  a-sayin’ — it  used 
to  frighten  me  about  her  at  first.  But 
every  blessed  time  I’ve  gone  back  she’s 
pearted  right  up  and  been  no  more  sick  than 
I  am  this  minute.  She  thinks  I’ve  got 
enough  educatin’  already — ^and  the  boys 
back  her  up) — and  me  as  ignorant  as  a  hill- 
bill!” 

“Ye  oughtn’t  to  say  that,  Beatrice.  If 
I  could  do  my  sums  as  quick  as  ye,  I’d 
feel  smart  enough  to  turn  into  a  lawyer.” 

Her  little  jaw  set  itself  with  a  nearly 
audible  click. 

“If  maw  don’t  stop  pjesterin’  me  while 
I’m  tryin’  to  make  something  out  of  myself. 
I’ll  jist  up  and  hitch  with  some  feller,  if  only 
to  spite  them  men  of  ours  who  think  I 
ought  to  stick  right  home  and  work  for  ’em 
forever.  They  sick  maw  onto  it — they  do! 
They’re  always  tellin’  her  she  ain’t  got  the 
strength  to  get  on  without  me.  Some¬ 
times  I  feel  like  Grandmaw  Hoop)er’s  the 
only  friend  I’ve  got  in  my  own  family.” 

Into  Maun’s  brown  eyes  there  leap)ed  a 
light. 

“If  I  thought  her  sendin’  for  ye  would 
drive  ye  into  marryin’  me,  Be’trice,  I’d  keep 
her  sendin’ - ” 

He  was  never  to  finish.  The  bell  in  the 
front  gable  clanged  suddenly,  viciously. 
It  had  a  vindictive,  ominous  sound.  Be’¬ 
trice  tried  to  laugh  it  away. 

“So  she  did  take  the  lower  p)ath!” 

Her  nonchalance  didn’t  ring  exacty  true. 

“I’m  jist  like  a  Indian,”  whisp)ered  Maun 
hoarsely.  “When  folks  is  a-spyin’  I  can 
feel  it.  She  slipp)ed  into  that  front  door  a 
long  time  ago.  I  could  feel  her  snappy 
eye  at  that  knot-hole.” 

“Aw,  pshaw!  You  jist  imagine  it,”  said 
Be’trice.  “You  goose!  Don’t  walk  right 
out  with  me  in  plain  sight  of  everybody. 


Dodge  into  them  bushes  and  come  up 
saunterin’,  as  if  you’d  been  miles  away.  I 
don’t  believe  she  saw  us — I  don’t!” 

Maun  could  see  that,  for  all  her  pro¬ 
testing,  she  shared  his  fear  that  Mrs.  Lead- 
man  had  looked  and  listened  through  the 
crack, 

“VrO,  BE’TRICE,”  said  Mrs.  Leadman, 
as  her  pupil  and  boarder  started  to 
accompany  her  down  the  road  after  the 
dismissal  of  the  school;  “you  ain’t  a-goin’ 
'home  with  me  to-day.  You’ll  be  takin’  the 
other  direction.  Yo’  maw’s  sent  for  you. 
She’s  sick  and  kain’t  do  the  work. 

“Sent  for  me?  Who  said  so?” 

“Yo’  brother  Brice.  He  p)assed  our 
house  while  I  was  cookin’  dinner.  I  fried 
one  of  the  squirrels  he’d  shot  for  him  and 
my  old  man.  He  hurried  away  a’terward— 
said  he’d  go  right  by  the  schoolhouse  and 
look  for  you.  1  thought  he’d  told  you  him-, 
self,  or  I’d  ’a’  sp)oke  of  it  earlier.” 

Be’trice  went  pale.  Here  was  a  new 
p)ossibility  touching  unseen  presences  sensed 
by  Maun. 

“I’ve  written  yo’  maw  this  letter  I 
want  you  to  give  her.  You’ll  tell  her  it 
ain’t  for  anyb^y’s  eyes  but  hers.” 

The  Hoop)er  brand  of  honor  was  another 
mountain  tradition.  A  letter  placed  in 
Be’trice’s  care  might  have  contained  her 
death-warrant  and  she  would  have  delivered 
it — provided,  of  course,  she  had  agreed  to 
do  so.  Mrs.  Leadman  was  fully  aware  of 
this  as  the  girl  hesitated. 

“You  might  as  well  take  it  to  her,  Be’¬ 
trice.  If  you  don’t.  I’ll  send  it  anyhow,  m 
Sam  Smather’s  mail-bag,  when  he  p)asses  on 
his  mule  to-morrow.” 

“Mrs.  Leadman — ”  stammered  the  girl, 
accepting  the  trust,  with  fingers  that  winced 
as  if  thumb-screws  had  been  put  on  them, 
“I — I — want  to  ask  you  an  honest  ques¬ 
tion — ” 

“Yes,  Be’trice?” 

“You — you  didn’t  sneak  up  into  the 
schoolhouse  to-day  and  look  out  through 
that  crack  at  the  back,  did  you?” 

The  answering  look  was  of  candid  sur¬ 
prise.  WTioever  was  guilty  of  such  spying, 
if  indeed  anybody  had  been,  Mrs.  Leadman 
was  innocent.  Maun,  and  Be’trice,  too, 
had  done  her  genuine  injustice. 

“Laws  ’a’  mercy,  child!  I  took  the  short 
p)ath  to  the  school  and  ran  all  the  way 


“Sometime*  I  feel  jilt  like  tke'*  a-*pyin*  on  us,  Be'trice,  Ske  migkt  tell  tales  to  yo'  maw — 
and  yo*  maw  migkt  tell  Brice — **  **  AVkat  would  tkere  kc  to  tell  T' 
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’cause  I  was  late.  I’m  much  too  busy  a 
woman  to  take  time  to  peep  through  cracks.” 

“I  see,”  murmmwi  the  girl. 

Mrs.  Leadman  began  to  show  vexation. 

“Now,  look  here,  Be’trice  Gormley,  and 
listen  to  me;  I  ain’t  no  fool,  and  I  don’t 
have  to  listen  at  no  cracks — ”  (“What 
bad  grammar  she  uses!”  thought  Be’trice 
irrelevantly.  “And  her  a  teacher,  too!”) 
Mrs.  Leadman  went  on:  “to  see  what’s 
goin’  on  between  you  and  Maun  Hunnicut. 
I  don’t  say  you’ve  got  any  serious  inten¬ 
tions — but  you  know  mighty  well  he  has — 
and  you  ain’t  doin’  anything  in  partic’lar 
to  discourage  him.” 

“I  wouldn’t  marry  him  or  no  other  man,” 
said  Be’trice. 

“I’m  not  a-sayin’  you  would  if  yo’  folks 
will  jist  leave  you  alone.  I  know  you’re  an 
ambitious  girl — even  if  you  have  stopped 
puttin’  in  all  the  recess-hour  studyin',  as  I 
arranged  to  have  you  do  ’cause  you  pay  yo’ 
board  helpin’  me  momin’s  and  evenin’s 
about  the  house.  That’s  what  I’m  a-writ- 
in’  to  yo’  maw  about — and  she  can  show  you 
the  letter,  after  all,  if  she  wants  to.  Tell 
her  I  leave  that  with  her.  If  she  wants  to 
keep  you  by  her,  she'll  do  it  a  lot  longer  by 
lettin’  you  be  a  teacher  than  by  drivin’  you 
to  poverty  and  a  house  full  of  young-uns 
with  one  of  them  Hunnicuts.” 

Poor  Be’trice  blushed — ^a  shamed,  pain¬ 
ful,  humiliated  red.  The  manner  of  stating 
it  had  been  more  forthright  than  customar\- 
to  a  young  girl.  And  she  was  at  the  utter 
disadvantage  of  one  who  is  not  only  in  the 
wrong  but  has  cherished  an  unworthy  sus¬ 
picion. 

“I’ll  give  maw  the  letter,  Mrs.  Leadman,” 
she  said,  turning  away  meekly.  “Thank 
you  for  tryin’  to  help  me  through.  I  do 
want  to  be  smart  and  self-supportin’  and 
free — and  I  have  got  such  a  long  way  to  go 
before  I  get  to  the  last  page  of  that  gram¬ 
mar-book  and  that  arithmetic-book.  Be¬ 
fore  I  take  a  school,  I  want  to  know  ever>' 
page  of  ’em  by  heart.” 

And  still,  for  some  reason,  the  letter  was 
heavy  in  her  hand.  It  would  be  the  most 
influential  step  from  anybody  thus  far 
toward  helping  her  to  the  freedom  she 
longed  for.  Mrs.  Leadman  had  a  con¬ 
vincing  way  of  putting  things  not  unlike 
her  own  Grandmaw  Hooper.  She  had  the 
advantage  of  being  able  to  set  them  down 
in  black  and  white  in  an  English  totally 


unlike  her  spoken  word — an  English  which  j 
obeyed  all  the  rules  in  the  grammar-book  | 
yet  went  to  its  mark.  Undoubtedly  she  had  p 
repeated  her  earlier  advice  that  Be’trice  | 
ought  either  to  be  let  alone  or  allowed  to  go  l! 
away  somewhere  to  school — far  enough  11 

away  to  be  secure  from  constant  inter-  f 

ruption — at  least  as  far  as  Stoversville.  | 

But  this  time  there  would  be  added  ; 

argument — overwhelming  argument.  After  j 

all.  Maun  Hunnicut  was  wasting  a  lot  of  ji 
her  time.  | 

Mechanically  the  girl  held  up  the  letter  | 
and  read  the  carefxil  copy-book  char-  I 
acters:  I 

To  Mrs.  Bdindi  Gonnky.  Kindness  of  Beatrice  I 
Vance  Gormley.  l' 

It  seemed  to  drag  her,  to  weigh  her  down  |i 
as  she  turned  into  the  trail  across  the  moun- 
tain  and  passed  into  the  laurels,  out  of  * 
sight  of  the  sharp-tongued  but  honest-  j! 

hearted  Mrs.  Lea^an.  ’ 

AUN  HUNNICUT  had  slipped  out  j 
the  schoolhouse  door  in  advance  of  i 
every  one  else.  His  destination  was  the  I 
cluster  of  houses  on  Bear  Creek  which  | 
sheltered  various  broods  of  Hunnicuts  out-  [ 
branching  from  the  parent  stem.  He  had  I 
six  miles  to  go  after  he  passed  Mrs.  Lead-  r| 
man’s  house.  1| 

The  cleared  lands  in  the  Bear  Creek  j| 
section  differed  from  those  along  White  | 
Wing.  They  were  paradoxically  sunnier  |‘ 

and  more  gaunt.  Harsher  and  cruder  | 

hands  had  ignored  the  laws  of  the  soil,  drain-  ! 

ing  it  of  its  vitality;  for  here  the  holdings  of  ; 

the  Cherokees  were  in  excess  of  those  of  the  | 

whites,  and  the  Indian  throws  away  the  i 

land  as  he  throws  away  the  game — with  | 

inborn  prodigal  sense  of  its  being  limitless.  I 

Before  Maun  coiled  the  roadway  in  loops  | 

yellow  or  loamy  or  sandy,  following  the  ^ 

conv^olutions  of  the  narrow,  twdsted  v’alley.  I 

There  were  no  trails  which  materially  | 

shortened  the  distance.  But  he  always  J 

left  the  road  on  the  last  mile  of  the  w’ay,  | 

following  by  choice  the  hillside  path  on  the  j 
edge  of  the  timber,  where  the  fields  climbed  j| 
the  long  ridge,  stripping  it  half-way  to  its  top.  1 
This  six-mile  walk,  twice  daily,  was  op-  ; 
tional.  Ere  long  it  must  take  place  in  j 

weather  that  would  be  tearing  all  the  leafy  1 

coppices  yet  left  into  shreds.  Had  Maun 
elected  to  enroll  in  the  Bear  Creek  school 
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of  his  own  district,  he  would  have  merely 
had  to  cross  a  com  held. 

But  some  young  man  was  teaching  on 
Bear  Creek  this  year.  He  had  come  from 
the  eastern  part  of  the  state.  He  spoke  in 
an  irritating,  “proper”  fashion,  and  his 
attainments  also  were  problematical  in 
Maun’s  estimation.  Whereas  everybody 
knew  that  Mrs.  Leadman  had  “growed  up 
since  she  was  knee-high  with  her  nose  in  a 
book,”  even  if  she  had  never  journeyed 
farther  to  study  than  Stoversville  and  had 
the  good  taste  to  talk  like  anybody  else. 

In  the  parent-house  of  the  Hunnicuts, 
nobody  was  left  now  but  Maun  himself 
and  his  grizzle-haired,  wiry  old  father. 
The  two  “batched  it,”  as  the  phrase  went — 
cooking  their  own  breakfast  and  eating  their 
other  meals  at  the  adjacent  homes  of  the 
married  kinfolks. 

The  new  teacher  on  Bear  Creek  had 
shown  a  genuine  interest,  had  visited 
Maun  twice,  sounded  him  out  and  offered 
him  especial  sufjervision.  Maun  had  wav¬ 
ered  for  a  time.  But  when  he  learned  that 
Be’trice  had  started  in  again  this  fall,  and 
with  Mrs.  Leadman,  he  hesitated  no  longer. 

“Thank  ye  kindly  for  your  interest,  Mr. 
Levins,”  he  told  the  new  teacher,  “but  six 
or  seven  miles  ain’t  nothin’  to  walk — an’ 
I  reckon  what’s  good  enough  for  as  smart  a 
gkl  as  Be’trice  Gormley  is  good  enough  for 
me.  We  can  run  a  race  at  it,  like,  bein’s 
as  we’ll  be  the  only  growed-up  ones  in  the 
classes.” 

No;  he  still  felt  he  had  made  no  mistake. 

C WINGING  along  on  his  homeward  way 
by  the  edge  of  the  trees,  he  breathed 
deep  with  hope  against  all  the  uncertainties 
before  him.  The  pretty  name  “Be’trice” 
was  an  undercurrent,  half  sensed,  eluding 
his  imagination  as  she  eluded  himself,  but 
making  rhythmical  and  lyric  his  determina¬ 
tion  to  do  and  to  be. 

He  knew  that  within  him  a  new  soul  had 
shapened  somehow  out  of  the  slough  of 
Hunnicut  shiftlessness  or  worse.  He  did 
not  know  how  it  had  come  about.  But  he 
had  first  become  conscious  of  it  more  than  a 
year  ago  in  long  talks  with  his  mother, 
when  she  lay  under  the  patched  quilts,  dying 
(rf  cancer. 

A  half-mile  more  and  he  would  reach  the 
kaky  old  frame  house,  bulging  precariously 
at  the  walls,  literally  falling  asunder. 
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There  must  have  been  a  time,  he  realized, 
when  it  was  the  most  pretentious  structure 
on  Bear  Creek.  It  had  belonged  to  his 
mother’s  people.  It  had  sunk  to  a  symbol 
of  the  Hunnicut  clan.  He  would  repair 
that  next  year.  It  would  have  to  be  with 
his  own  unaided  hands.  His  married  broth¬ 
ers,  with  makeshift  hovels  of  their  own, 
ridiculed  the  idea.  As  for  his  father,  a 
dugout  in  the  earth  would  have  suited  him 
as  well  as  any  dwelling.  Half  the  time,  as 
it  was,  he  slept  by  preference  at  a  certain 
cave  where - 

But  Maun  pushed  this  thought  away. 

He  would  repair  the  homestead  that  had 
once  been  that  of  his  mother’s  people. 
That  he  would  do,  even  if  he  had  to  sell  or 
exchange  the  few  tinibered  acres  that 
would  his  allotment  when  he  came  of  age. 

His  step  quickened.  He  would  love  to 
be  at  it  now! 

Below  him  the  vast,  sun-soaked  trough 
lietween  the  hills  was  hewn  and  gashed  with 
gulleys— softened,  too,  with  mellow-scented 
stubble.  There  were  groups  of  hay-ricks, 
fenced  in  against  the  cattle  and  blackened 
by  the  equinoctial  rains.  Shocks  of  corn 
fodder  dotted  many  of  the  fields  with  shad¬ 
ows  royally  purple,  trailing  out  behind  their 
sullen  browns.  Here  and  there  lay  acres  of 
blighted  late  corn  that  would  never  be 
garnered — dead  as  it  stood  half  grown  in 
the  furrows.  The  poison  of  a  black  frost, 
outlicking  swift  as  a  serpent  at  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  October,  had  done  that. 

The  drop  of  acorns  and  hickory-nuts  in 
the  woods  above  him  was  like  the  ticking  of 
a  clock,  telling  off  the  minutes  along  the 
trail  of  a  dream.  It  made  him  drowsy.  Into 
his  veins  crept  a  sleepy  rapture.  Be’trice! 

If  she  did  not  love  him,  at  least  she  did 
not  hate  him.  He  was  now  sure  of  that. 
It  thrilled  him  to  recall  how  she  had  bidden 
him  crawl  through  the  bushes  and  swagger 
into  the  school  as  if  they  had  not  been  to¬ 
gether.  She  had  connived  with  him  as  a 
fellow  strategist.  Her  breath,  hot  and 
sweet  with  intimate  excitement,  had  whis¬ 
pered  against  his  cheek. 

Everywhere  along  his  path  the  Michael¬ 
mas  daisies  and  the  bleeding-heart!  His 
steps  turned  tuneful. 

“Oh,  I  love  somebody;  I  do,  I  do; 

I  love  somebody;  I  do —  * 

And  I  ain’t  a-going  to  te-ell;  I  ain’t,  I  ain’t; 

I  ain’t  a-goin’  to  te-ell;  I  ain’t - ” 
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’cause  I  was  late.  I’m  much  too  busy  a 
woman  to  take  time  to  peep  through  cracks.” 

“I  see,”  murmured  the  girl. 

Mrs.  Leadman  began  to  show  vexation. 

“Now,  look  here,  Be’trice  Gormley,  and 
listen  to  me;  I  ain’t  no  fool,  and  I  don’t 
have  to  listen  at  no  cracks — ”  (“What 
bad  grammar  she  uses!”  thought  Be’trice 
irrelevantly.  “And  her  a  teacher,  too!”) 
Mrs.  Leadman  went  on:  “to  see  what’s 
goin’  on  between  you  and  Maun  Hunnicut. 
I  don’t  say  you’ve  got  any  serious  inten¬ 
tions — but  you  know  mighty  well  he  has — 
and  you  ain’t  doin’  anything  in  partic’lar 
to  discourage  him.” 

“I  wouldn’t  marry  him  or  no  other  man,” 
said  Be’trice. 

“I’m  not  a-sayin’  you  would  if  yo’  folks 
will  jist  leave  you  alone.  I  know  you’re  an 
ambitious  girl — even  if  you  have  stopped 
puttin’  in  all  the  recess-hour  studyin',  as  I 
arranged  to  have  you  do  ’cause  you  pay  yo’ 
board  helpin’  me  momin’s  and  evenin’s 
about  the  house.  That’s  what  I’m  a-writ- 
in’  to  yo’  maw  about — and  she  can  show  you 
the  letter,  after  all,  if  she  wants  to.  Tell 
her  I  leave  that  with  her.  If  she  wants  to 
keep  you  by  her,  she'll  do  it  a  lot  longer  by 
lettin’  you  be  a  teacher  than  by  drivin’  you 
to  poverty  and  a  house  full  of  yoimg-uns 
with  one  of  them  Hunnicuts.” 

Poor  Be’trice  blushed — a  shamed,  pain¬ 
ful,  humiliated  red.  The  marmer  of  stating 
it  had  been  more  forthright  than  customar>' 
to  a  young  girl.  And  she  was  at  the  utter 
disadvantage  of  one  who  is  not  only  in  the 
wrong  but  has  cherished  an  imworthy  sus¬ 
picion. 

“I’ll  give  maw  the  letter,  Mrs.  Leadman,” 
she  said,  turning  away  meekly.  “Thank 
you  for  tryin’  to  help  me  through.  I  do 
want  to  be  smart  and  self-supportin’  and 
free — and  I  have  got  such  a  long  way  to  go 
before  I  get  to  the  last  page  of  that  gram¬ 
mar-book  and  that  arithmetic-book.  Be¬ 
fore  I  take  a  school,  I  want  to  know  every 
page  of  ’em  by  heart.” 

And  still,  for  some  reason,  the  letter  was 
heavy  in  her  hand.  It  would  be  the  most 
influential  step  from  anybody  thus  far 
toward  helping  her  to  the  freedom  she 
longed  for.  Mrs.  Leadman  had  a  con¬ 
vincing  way  of  putting  things  not  unlike 
her  own  Grandmaw  Hooper.  She  had  the 
advantage  of  being  able  to  set  them  down 
in  black  and  white  in  an  English  totally 


unlike  her  spoken  word — an  English  which 
obeyed  all  the  rules  in  the  grammar-book 
yet  went  to  its  mark.  Undoubtedly  she  had 
repeated  her  earlier  advice  that  Be’trice 
ought  either  to  be  let  alone  or  allowed  to  go 
away  somewhere  to  school — far  enough 
away  to  be  secure  from  constant  inter¬ 
ruption — at  least  as  far  as  Stoversville. 

But  this  time  there  would  be  added 
argument — overwhelming  argument.  After 
all.  Maun  Hunnicut  was  wasting  a  lot  of 
her  time. 

Mechanically  the  girl  held  up  the  letter 
and  read  the  careful  copy-book  char¬ 
acters: 

To  Mrs.  Bdinda  Gormley.  Kindness  of  Beatrice 
Vance  Gormley. 

It  seemed  to  drag  her,  to  weigh  her  down 
as  she  turned  into  tbe  trail  across  the  moun¬ 
tain  and  passed  into  the  laurels,  out  of 
sight  of  the  sharp-tongued  but  honest- 
hearted  Mrs.  Leadman. 

AUN  HUNNICUT  had  slipped  out 
the  schoolhouse  door  in  advance  of 
every  one  else.'  His  destination  was  the 
cluster  of  houses  on  Bear  Creek  which 
sheltered  various  broods  of  Hunnicuts  out- 
branching  from  the  parent  stem.  He  had 
six  miles  to  go  after  he  passed  Mrs.  Lead- 
man’s  house. 

The  cleared  lands  in  the  Bear  Creek 
section  differed  from  those  along  White 
Wing.  They  were  paradoxically  sunnier 
and  more  gaunt.  Harsher  and  cruder 
hands  had  ignored  the  laws  of  the  soil,  drain¬ 
ing  it  of  its  vitality;  for  here  the  holdings  of 
the  Cherokees  were  in  excess  of  those  of  the 
whites,  and  the  Indian  throws  away  the 
land  as  he  throws  away  the  game — with 
inborn  prodigal  sense  of  its  being  limitless. 

Before  Maun  coiled  the  roadway  in  loops 
yellow  or  loamy  or  sandy,  following  the 
convolutions  of  the  narrow,  twisted  valley. 
There  were  no  trails  which  materially 
shortened  the  distance.  But  he  always 
left  the  road  on  the  last  mile  of  the  way, 
following  by  choice  the  hillside  path  on  the 
edge  of  the  timber,  where  the  fields  climbed 
the  long  ridge,  stripping  it  half-way  to  its  top. 

This  six-mile  walk,  twice  daily,  was  op^ 
tional.  Ere  long  it  must  take  place  in 
weather  that  would  be  tearing  all  the  leafy 
coppices  yet  left  into  shreds.  Had  Maun 
elected  to  enroll  in  the  Bear  Creek  school 
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of  his  own  district,  he  would  have  merely 
had  to  cross  a  corn  field. 

But  some  young  man  was  teaching  on 
Bear  Creek  this  year.  He  had  come  from 
the  eastern  part  of  the  state.  He  spoke  in 
an  irritating,  “proper”  fashion,  and  his 
attainments  also  were  problematical  in 
Maun’s  estimation.  Whereas  everybody 
knew  that  Mrs.  Leadman  had  “growed  up 
since  she  was  knee-high  with  her  nose  in  a 
book,”  even  if  she  had  never  journeyed 
farther  to  study  than  Stoversville  and  had 
the  good  taste  to  talk  like  anybody  else. 

In  the  [jarent-house  of  the  Hunnicuts, 
nobody  was  left  now  but  Maun  himself 
and  his  grizzle-haired,  wiry  old  father. 
The  two  “batched  it,”  as  the  phrase  went — 
cooking  their  own  breakfast  and  eating  their 
other  meals  at  the  adjacent  homes  of  the 
married  kinfolks. 

The  new  teacher  on  Bear  Creek  had 
shown  a  genuine  interest,  had  visited 
Maun  twice,  sounded  him  out  and  offered 
him  especial  supervision.  Maun  had  wav¬ 
ered  for  a  time.  But  when  he  learned  that 
Be’trice  had  started  in  again  this  fall,  and 
with  Mrs.  Leadman,  he  hesitated  no  longer. 

“Thank  ye  kindly  for  your  interest,  Mr. 
Levins,”  he  told  the  new  teacher,  “but  six 
or  seven  miles  ain’t  nothin’  to  walk — an’ 
I  reckon  what’s  good  enough  for  as  smart  a 
gkl  as  Be’trice  Gormley  is  good  enough  for 
me.  We  can  run  a  race  at  it,  like,  bein’s 
as  we’ll  be  the  only  gro wed-up  ones  in  the 
classes.” 

No;  he  still  felt  he  had  made  no  mistake. 


CWINGING  along  on  his  homeward  way 
^  by  the  edge  of  the  trees,  he  breathed 
deep  with  hop)e  against  all  the  uncertainties 
before  him.  The  pretty  name  “Be’trice” 
was  an  undercurrent,  half  sensed,  eluding 
his  imagination  as  she  eluded  himself,  but 
making  rhythmical  and  lyric  his  determina¬ 
tion  to  do  and  to  be. 

He  knew  that  within  him  a  new  soul  had 
shapened  somehow  out  of  the  slough  of 
Hunnicut  shiftlessness  or  worse.  He  did 
not  know  how  it  had  come  about.  But  he 
had  first  become  conscious  of  it  more  than  a 
year  ago  in  long  talks  with  his  mother, 
when  she  lay  under  the  p)atched  quilts,  dying 
of  cancer. 

A  half-mile  more  and  he  would  reach  the 
leaky  old  frame  house,  bulging  precariously 
at  the  walls,  literally  falling  asunder. 
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There  must  have  been  a  time,  he  realized, 
when  it  was  the  most  pretentious  structure 
on  Bear  Creek.  It  had  belonged  to  his 
mother’s  p)eople.  It  had  sunk  to  a  symbol 
of  the  Hunnicut  clan.  He  would  repair 
that  next  year.  It  would  have  to  be  with 
his  own  unaided  hands.  His  married  broth¬ 
ers,  with  makeshift  hovels  of  their  own, 
ridiculed  the  idea.  As  for  his  father,  a 
dugout  in  the  earth  would  have  suited  him 
as  well  as  any  dwelling.  Half  the  time,  as 
it  was,  he  slept  by  preference  at  a  certain 
cave  where - 

But  Maun  pushed  this  thought  away. 

He  would  repjair  the  homestead  that  had 
once  been  that  of  his  mother’s  p)eople. 
That  he  would  do,  even  if  he  had  to  sell  or 
exchange  the  few  tinibered  acres  that 
would  be  his  allotment  when  he  came  of  age. 

His  step  quickened.  He  would  love  to 
be  at  it  now! 

Below  him  the  vast,  sun-soaked  trough 
between  the  hills  was  hewn  and  gashed  with 
gulleys — softened,  too,  with  mellow-scented 
stubble.  There  were  groups  of  hay-ricks, 
fenced  in  against  the  cattle  and  blackened 
by  the  equinoctial  rains.  Shocks  of  corn 
fodder  dotted  many  of  the  fields  with  shad¬ 
ows  royally  purple,  trailing  out  behind  their 
sullen  browns.  Here  and  there  lay  acres  of 
blighted  late  corn  that  would  never  be 
garnered — dead  as  it  stood  half  grown  in 
the  furrows.  The  p>oison  of  a  black  frost, 
outlicking  swift  as  a  serpient  at  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  October,  had  done  that. 

The  drop  of  acorns  and  hickoiy-nuts  in 
the  woods  above  him  was  like  the  ticking  of 
a  clock,  telling  off  the  minutes  along  the 
trail  of  a  dream.  It  made  him  drowsy.  Into 
his  veins  crept  a  sleepy  rapture.  Be’trice! 

If  she  did  not  love  him,  at  least  she  did 
not  hate  him.  He  was  now  sure  of  that. 
It  thrilled  him  to  recall  how  she  had  bidden 
him  crawl  through  the  bushes  and  swagger 
into  the  school  as  if  they  had  not  been  to¬ 
gether.  She  had  connived  with  him  as  a 
fellow  strategist.  Her  breath,  hot  and 
sweet  with  intimate  excitement,  had  whis¬ 
pered  against  his  cheek. 

Everywhere  along  his  p>ath  the  Michael¬ 
mas  daisies  and  the  bleeding-heart!  His 
steps  turned  tuneful. 

“Oh,  I  love  somebody;  I  do,  I  do; 

I  love  somebody;  I  do — 

And  I  ain’t  a-going  to  te-ell;  I  ain’t,  I  ain’t; 

I  ain’t  a-goin’  to  te-ell;  I  ain’t - ” 
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He  had  the  fancy  to  stop  and  gather 
sprays  of  the  bleeding-heart  from  a  rock 
outcropping  at  his  right  at  about  the  height 
of  his  shoulders.  The  path  tipped  sharply 
round  this  rock. 

“.\nd  I  ain’t  a-goin’  to  te-ell;  I  ain’t - ” 

The  song  dropped  to  a  silence.  On  a 
smooth-hewn  stump  of  felled  chestnut  sat 
Brice  Gormley.  He  made  as  if  to  be  pre¬ 
occupied,  wiping  the  lock  and  barrel  of  his 
gun.  But  Maun  was  not  deceived  by  that. 
With  the  certainty  of  divination,  he  knew 
all  at  once  that  it  had  not  been  Mrs.  Lead- 
man’s  eyes  that  had  peered  out  at  him  and 
Be’trice.  He  knew  that  this  meeting  w'as 
no  accident. 

“'C'VENIN’,  Brice,”  faltered  Maun. 

Unconsciously  his  fingers  relaxed 
their  hold  on  the  sprays  of  bleeding-heart. 
They  fell  on  the  rjotous  golden  cushions  of 
leaves  under  his  feet. 

“Evenin’,”  grunted*  Brice,  without  look¬ 
ing  up.  He  went  on  polishing  the  mechan¬ 
ism  of  his  rifle  with  the  Utmost  consci¬ 
entiousness,  using  a  soft  dry  moss  gathered 
from  the  rock  which  had  borne  the  bleeding- 
heart.  Maun  passed  on  along  the  path. 

“Maun — Maun  Hunnicut!”  Brice  was 
calling  him  back  as  if  in  laconic  after¬ 
thought.  “Would  ye  mind  waitin’  a  min¬ 
ute,  Maun?  There’s  something  I  want  to 
show  ye.  It  won’t  take  long.” 

Maun  retraced  his  steps.  What  else  ■was 
there  to  do? 

“I  notice  yo’  daddy  s  been  a-roundin’ 
up  his  hogs,”  said  Brice. 

“I  heard  some  of  ’em  mention  it,”  said 
Maun.  “I  ain’t  helped  much  in  the  farm- 
work  since  fodder-pullin’.  I’m  in  school,  ye 
know.  Saturdays  I  clerk  in  Smather's  store 
over  to  Stoversville.” 

“I  notice  yo’  pappy’s  p>enned  a  few  of  ’em 
for  fattenin’  at  the  top  of  this  ridge.”  Brice 
made  gesture  indicating  the  direction. 

And  now  Maun’s  heart  truly  sank  within 
him.  What  had  the  old  man  been  up  to  this 
time? 

“I  heered  ’em  savin’  something  about  it. 
I  ain’t  nev'er  been  up  to  look  at  ’em.  Pappy 
and  Sam  and  .\be  and  Bill  always  rounds  up 
their  hogs  together.” 

He  strove  to  sp)eak  carelessly.  But,  try 
as  he  would,  he  could  not  meet  Brice’s  eye. 
What  new  mischief  had  they  all  been  up  to 


— Pappy  Hunnicut,  and  Sam  and  Abe  and 
Bill,  true  sons  of  their  father? 

Brice  droned  on: 

“The  mast’s  good  on  this  hill — ^and  it’s 
reservation  timber — free  rangin’  for  every¬ 
body.  I  wash  it  wasn’t  nine  miles  a\vay  from 
the  Hoop)er  farm.  I’d  p)en  two  or  three  of 
oum  thar,  too.” 

“Well,  I’ll  be  a-goin’  on,”  said  Maun. 

“What’s  yo’  hurry?  Ye  haven’t  seen  the 
hogs,  ye  say?  Two  or  three  of  ’em’s  mighty 
fine  hogs.  Yo’  daddy’s  got  xeason  to  hie 
proud  of  ownin’  ’em.” 

Maun  had  no  reply  ior  this. 

“I  ’lowed  as  we  might  climb  up  together 
and  take  a  shy  at  ’em.  We  might  get  a  shot 
at  a  squirrel  on  the  ■way.  They  say  ye  can 
kill  a  squirrel.  Maun,  by  just  flingin’  a  stone. 
They  say  ye  can  aim  nigher  with  a  stone 
than  the  average  man  with  a  bullet.  I 
could,  too — when  I  was  young,  like  ye.” 

Too  friendly  by  far!  The  Hunnicut 
family  record  precluded  such  friendliness. 
That  was  the  lad’s  tragedy,  which  he  must 
bear  stoically  and  silently.  He  could  not 
be  faithless  to  his  own' — ^and  to  admit  even 
to  himself  some  of  the  things  attributed  to 
his  father  and  his  brothers  would  have  been 
treachery.  Nobody  could  prove  these 
things — he  as  little  as  anybody.  They  kept 
the  gravest  of  them  from  him — especially 
since  the  death  of  his  mother. 

Brice  was  leading  the  way  up  the  hilL 
They  had  to  stoop  constantly  under  half- 
naked  saplings.  Their  feet  plowed  the 
fallen  leaves.  Brice  was  unwontedly 
talkative. 

“It’s  a  funny  thing,  Maun,  that  ye  can 
take  time  this  year  to  go  to  school — at  an 
age  when  most  young  men  wants  to  be 
gettin’  married.” 

“Mawasked  me  to  try  to  get  an  education 
— to  try  to  make  something  out  of  myself— 
last  year — before  she  died.” 

The  reply  disarmed  the  older  man  for  the 
moment.  He  had  intended  to  add  some 
caustic  utterance  about  how  the  other  male 
Hunnicuts  must  miss  Maun’s  assistance  at 
the  still  in  Beaver  Cove  where  they  made 
blockade  whisky.  He  left  that  unsaid. 

They  were  nearing  the  pen,  a  quarter-acre 
of  ground  fenced  in  with  rails. 

“I  ’lowed  as  ye  ought  to  see  ’em  yerself, 
bein’s  they’re  the  property  of  yo'  family. 
Ye  don’t  take  enough  interest.  Maun. 
ain’t  loyal  enough  to  yer  own.  Pig!”  he 
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called,  imitating  the  grunt  of  the  animal  in 
his  intonation  of  the  word.  “Pig!” 

Half  a  dozen  hogs  came  running  from  the 
farther  corner  where  the  last  sunlight  of  day 
streamed  down  through  the  branches  of  an 
old  oak.  Brice  scattered  a  handful  of  corn 
from  his  pocket  and  vaulted  the  snake  fence. 
He  caught  the  largest  and  finest  of  the  hogs 
by  its  neck.  It  set  up  a  tremendous  squeal¬ 
ing,  but  Brice  held  its  ear  as  calmly  as  if 
it  had  been  inanimate. 

“That’s  yo’  pappy’s  crop-mark  all  right, 
ain’t  it,  Maun?” 

“Whose  else  would  it  be,  Brice?” 

“Thar’s  jist  one  thing  wrong.  Maun.  I’ve 
got  a  little  secret  mark  of  my  own  that  I  put 
on  all  my  hogs  afore  they’re  yearlin’s.  It’s 
something  nobcxly  ’ud  take  any  notice  on. 
If  ye’ll  jist  jump  over  that  fence.  I’ll  show 
it  to  ye.” 

He  held  the  deafeningly  shrieking  pig 
about  the  body  with  viselike  arm  and 
folded  back  the  ear.  A  tiny  mark — mere 
dots,  like  the  faint  scar  of  some  insignificant 
wound — was  revealed.  It  might  have  been  a 
brand-mark.  It  looked  more  like  a  dog-bite. 

“Ye  see  yo’  daddy’s  croppin’  was  cut  too 
late.  Maun.  This  happens  to  be  my  hog. 
Two  of  them  others  is  mine,  too.  I  can 
catch  ’em  and  show  ’em  to  ye  if  ye  insist.” 

Brice  had  been  so  careless  as  to  set  his 
kaded  rifle  in  the  “V”  of  the  fence.  All  the 
^irit  within  Maun  blazed  up  at  the  coldly 
csdculated  insult.  He  was  between  Brice 
and  the  fence.  He  could  seize  the  weapon 
by  merely  reaching  out  his  right  hand.  He 
was  wrenched  as  with  a  sudden  voltage  from 
a  battery.  He  could  make  Brice  eat  his 
words.  Then,  as  quickly,  he  remembered. 
This  was  Be’trice’s  brother — her  own  blood- 
brother. 

“Of  course,  Brice,  I  know  ye  think  it’s 
youm.  Any  hog-chasin’  hound  might  ’a’ 
made  that  little  scar.  But  you  wouldn’t  lie, 
I  know,  about  believin'  ye  put  it  thar.” 

“I  wouldn’t!”  said  Brice,  releasing  the  hog 
and  standing  like  a  sentinel.  “Hoopers 
don’t!” 

Angry  p>assion  had  died  from  the  lad’s 
face.  His  voice  was  so  low  as  to  be  nearly 
inaudible,  but  it  pleaded. 

“This  is  one  of  them  cases,  Brice,  where 
a  man  might  easy  be  mistaken.  Ye  oughtn’t 
to  claim  anything  like  that  when  ye  can’t  be 
certain.  I  happen  to  know  that  hog.  I  seen 
it  round  here  since  it  was  jist  a  shoat.” 
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Brice  had  revaulted  the  fence  and  taken 
up  his  gun.  He  did  not  face  the  boy,  but  he 
spoke  with  dry  grimness.' 

“Sure  ye’ve  seen  it,  Maun!  She’s  one  of 
them  I  lost  last  time  there  was  a  fire  in  the 
woods,  three  year  ago.  I  done  had  my  sus¬ 
picions  they  wasn’t  all  burned  up.  I  done 
had  my  suspicions,  too,  that  there’s  more’n 
Indians  round  here  that’ll  set  fire  to  the 
trees  when  there’s  something  to  get  by 
a-doin’  it.  If  it  came  to  it,  I  could  prove 
ownership  of  them  hogs  in  the  Stoversville 
court-house,  but  we  won’t  bother  about 
’em  any  more.  Ye  can  tell  yo’  pappy  I  here¬ 
by  and-  herewith  present  ’em  to  him,  and 
nothin’  never  said  to  nobody.  I  reckon 
you-all  needs  bacon  worse’n  the  Hoopers.” 

Maun  climbed  the  fence  slowly  and 
turned  away.  His  head  was  bowed.  His 
slender  body  was  limp  with  dejection. 

“Well,  I’U  be  a-goin’,  Brice.” 

“Jist  one  word  more  Maun — then  I’ll  quit 
detainin’  ye.  I  seen  ye  with  Be’trice  to-day. 
I  don’t  like  spyin’,  but  sometimes  a  man’s 
got  to — to  be  certain  of  what  he’s  been  sus- 
picionin’.  There’s  a  good  school  on  Bear 
Creek,  ahd  ye  belong  thar — ye  don’t  live 
in  the  White  Wing  district.  Be’trice  wants 
an  education  as  bad  as  ye  do.  I  got  that 
much.  If  you  don’t  want  to  stand  in  her 
way,  ye’ll  do  yo’  sums  somewhere  else.  To 
be  fair  with  ye — either  you  quits  Mrs.  Lead- 
man’s  school  or  she  does.” 

“I’ll  be  a-goin’  now,”  said  Maim. 

“Good-by,  Maun,”  said  Brice. 

BETRICE  was  what  is  known  on  White 
Wing  as  a  “peart-steppin’  gal.”  She 
made  the  three  miles  of  steep  climbing  and 
precipitous  descending  to  her  home  in  less 
than  an  hour.  She  came  down  into  the 
autumnal  glory  of  White  Wing  Valley  as  if 
with  a  little  relaxing  flutter  of  wings  that 
had  soared. 

Something  in  the  tang  of  the  air  as  she 
mounted  the  heights  had  relieved  the  weight 
at  her  heart.  She  had  paused  at  the  topn 
most  point  where  the  trail  tumbled,  below 
her,  headlong  as  a  tiny  thread  of  cataract. 
The  touch  of  Maun’s  fingers  seeking  her  own 
came  back  to  her — that  palpitant,  quick 
instant  of  contact  ere  she  had  snatched  her 
hand  away.  All  at  once  she  had  had  a 
strange  feeling  of  superfluity  in  the  fettering 
of  her  feet  by  the  earth.  It  seemed  absurd 
to  have  to  toil  downward  step  by  step. 
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A  mere  outstretching  of  the  arms,  a  lifting 
of  the  bosom,  a  volition  of  the  will,  and  she 
could  fly  from  this  mountain — surely!  She 
could  leap  out  over  the  tree-tops  below  her 
and  descend  in  a  long,  ecstatic  curve  to  the 
doorway  of  the  Hoop)er  cabin.  The  touch  of 
Maun’s  finger — it  had  never  lingered  before 
like  this — never  before  been  an  apotheosis! 

SHE  came  up  demurely  enough  to  the 
covered  op>en  room.  Her  grandmother 
and  her  mother  sat  outside  it  now.  They 
had  let  the  fire  inside  die  down  to  embers. 

There  was  no  greeting  as  Be’trice  ap¬ 
proached  them.  One  nev'er  says  “  Howdy?” 
to  one’s  nearest  of  kin  on  White  Wing,  ex¬ 
cept  after  long  absences.  The  girl  entered 
the  house  with  a  silent  nod.  She  busied  her¬ 
self  at  once  with  preliminaries  to  supper¬ 
getting. 

She  came  outside  after  a  time,  with  a  dish- 
pan  of  apples  which  she  began  to  pare  in  her 
lap,  after  tilting  her  chair  luxuriously,  far 
back  against  the  logs  of  the  kitchen  wing. 
Granny  Hooper  made  the  first  comment. 

“  So  ye  took  a  notion  ye’d  come  home  over 
Saturday  and  Sunday,  did  ye?” 

“I  took  no  such  notion,”  said  Be’trice, 
paring  with  slight  acceleration  of  speed. 
“  Maw  sent  word  to  me  by  Brice.  I  reckoned 
as  I’d  find  her  a-lyin’  flat  on  the  bed.” 

“I  had  an  awful  spell  of  my  bad  breathin’ 
in  the  night,”  said  Mrs.  Gormley  weakly. 
“I  woke  Brice  up,  lookin’  for  the  hartshorn. 
It  was  his  notion  that  I  needed  ye — ^more’n 
mine.” 

“Brice  jist  kain’t  tend  to  his  own  affairs,” 
said  Granny  Hooper. 

Silence  from  Mrs.  Gormley.  Inherent 
stoicism  before  injustice,  inversely  match¬ 
ing  her  lack  of  endurance  in  physical  ill- 
being,  was  working  against  her  impulse  to 
defend  herself. 

“I  told  him  not  to,”  she  murmured  at 
last. 

.\lmost  immediately  she  repented  this 
disloyalty  to  her  only  living  son — the  pride 
of  her^heart. 

“But  he  knowed  I  wanted  her.  Brice  is 
the  only  human  alive  that  ever  takes  any 
thought  on  me.  I  jist  kain’t  hold  out, 
cookin’  and  washin’  and  mendin’  for  them 
three  men!  It’s  done  wore  me  out.” 

Every  ache  and  pain  came  rushing  upon 
her  at  her  subconscious  summons.  The 
front  nmgs  of  her  chair  hit  the  earth  with 


a  jolt.  She  leaned  forward,  propping  her 
left  elbow  on  her  knees,  holding  her  cheek 
in  her  outstretched  fingers. 

“Them  teeth!”  she  moaned.  “Some  day 
I’ll  be  a  failin’  right  down  in  my  tracks!” 

“I  see,”  said  Be’trice. 

There  was  another  long  silence,  broken 
only  by  the  sound  of  her  paring-knife. 

.\fter  a  while,  she  rose  to  carry  the  pared 
apples  back  to  the  kitchen. 

“Here’s  a  letter  Mis’  Leadman  sent  you,” 
she  announced.  “She  says  you  can  show  it 
to  me  or  not,  accordin’  as  you  decide.  I’m 
goin’  up  into  the  ax-field  now,  to  dig  some 
snakeroot  and  make  you  a  tea.” 

When  Be’trice  was  gone.  Granny  Hooper 
and  her  daughter  spelled  out  and  discus^ 
the  letter.  Mrs.  Grormley  rocked  her  body 
dolefully. 

“She  says  we’re  a-drivin’  Be’trice  right 
toward  that  Huimicut  boy.  It  ’ud  kill  me 
if  Be’trice  was  to  nm  away  and  marry  a 
Hunnicut.  That  ’ud  jist  be  the  last  straw.” 

“It’s  a  shame  the  gal’s  got  to  rim  away  if 
she’s  to  git  him,”  growled  Granny  Hooper. 
“There  ain’t  nothin’  wrong  with  Maun.” 

“Them  Hunnicuts!  WTiisky-makers  and 
timber-burners  and  hog-thieves!”  wailed 
Mrs.  Gormley.  “Oh,  Law  me!  If  we  keep 
her  home,  we  drive  her  to  him.  Yet,  when 
she’s  in  school,  she  sees  him  ever’  day.” 

“Like  bein’  ’twixt  the  polecat  and  the 
yaller-jacket’s  nest,  hey?”  Granny  Hoop¬ 
er’s  eyes  were  twinkling.  “One  reason  why 
I  go  out  lookin’  for  kindlin’-limbs,”  she 
went  on,  “is  ’cause  I  run  into  people  on  the 
road.  I  hunt  kindlin’-boughs  to  git  some 
notion  of  what’s  goin’  on  in  the  world— 
bein’s  as  we  Hoopers  are  so  superior  that 
nobody  but  old  fogies  ever  visits  us - ” 

“Oh,  Law  me!  Whisky-makers  and  hog- 
thieves  and - ” 

“Good  Lord,  B’lindy;  ye  grunt  a  body 
deef  and  dumb!  I’m  a-tryin'  to  git  my  say- 
said,  and  I  kain’t  keep  up  my  breath 
through  yo’  gruntin’.  Ye  fair  outwind  me. 
I’m  a-tryin’  to  tell  ye  that  one  Sunday,  not 
long  ago,  I  walked  clean  to  the  top  of  the 
hill,  as  far  as  the  pine- turn — and  thar,  all 
to  onct,  jist  like  the  ground  had  opened  to 
let  him  out,  stood  this  boy  Maun — Maun 
Hunnicut — all  growed  up  to  be  a  man.” 

“Jist  like  a  Hunnicut — to  rise  out  o’  the 
ground  like  that.  He  was  on  some  devil¬ 
ment!” 

“I  ain’t  a-sayin’  what  he  was  on.  Time 
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was  when  Brice  held  the  best  record  for  big- 
game  huntin’ ^of  any  man  in  the  county. 
This  Hunnicut  child  could  give  him  a  few 
pesters  now ’days — and  would,  too — if 
Brice  would  jist  treat  him  like  a  human 
bein’.  He’s  got  the  scentin’  sense,  and  the 
gift  of  dodgin’ — jist  like  a  Cherokee.” 

“He  comes  by  them  faculties  honest,” 
snuffed  Mrs.  Gormley,  sitting  erect. 
“Hunnicuts  needs  ’em  in  their  business.” 

“I’d  be  ashamed,  B’lindy!  That  poor 
child,  as  kain’t  help  what  he  come  from! 

I  made  him  talk  to  me.  He  was  mistrustin’ 
at  first — but  I  drawed  him  out.  He’s  a 
good  boy,  I  tell  ye,  B’lindy — a  sweet  boy. 
He  made  me  think  of  our  own  little  Gus  that 

they  stole  and  took  to  France - ” 

A  trembling  shuddered  through  the  gaunt 
body  of  the  younger  mother.  This  was  the 
one  blow  of  the  many  dealt  her  by  destiny 
for  which  she  would  never  forgive  Provi¬ 
dence.  When  she  said  her  prayers  at  night, 
she  remembered  it,  wondering  if  her  piety 
veiled  her  true  feelings  from  the  Almighty. 

“But  he’s  got  a  heap  more  hard  sense  than 
our  Gus  had,”  added  Granny  Hooper,  with 
grim  regard  for  facts.  “Pcx)r  Gus  was 
mighty  gentle,  but  ye  know  as  well  as  I  do, 
Blindy,  he  never  did  have  much  sense. 
Them  kind’s  missed  when  they’re  gwie,  but 
they’re  better  off.” 

“My  baby  boy!”  Mrs.  Gormley’s  eyes 
became  mercifully  wet.  On  the  rare  occa¬ 
sion  when  she  could  weep  streaming  tears 
like  this,  it  helped  her.  “My  baby  boy — 
my  baby!”  she  sobbed. 

“No,  B’lindy;  don’t  say  that.  He  ain’t 
yo’  baby.  Be’trice  was  homed  to  ye  last — 
and  ye  don’t  half  appreciate  how  hard  the 
little  thing’s  strivin’  to  do  whatever’s  best. 
Dry  yo’  eyes,  B’lindy.  Here  she  comes  now, 
with  her  arms  all  full  o’  snakeroot  to  make 
a  tea  for  ye.” 


D  ETRICE  did  not  ask  to  see  Mrs.  Lead- 
^  man’s  letter,  deeming  herself  apprized 
already  of  its  contents. 

To  her  surprise,  her  mother  advised,  even 
insbted,  that  she  return  to  Mrs.  Leadman’s 
home  and  to  her  school  on  Monday.  The 
girl  had  not  expected  the  letter  to  be  so 
promptly  efficacious. 

Smart  woman — Mrs.  Leadman!  There 
had  been  some  mysterious  consultation  with 
Brice,  following  which  Mrs.  Gormley  had 
shown  utter  change  of  feeling. 
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But  Be’trice  refused  pointblank  to  go. 

“I  don’t  intend  to  budge  from  here,  maw, 
until  I’m  sure  you  won’t  send  for  me  again. 

I  won’t  move  from  this  kitchen  until  you 
make  Brice  take  you  to  Stoversville  and  get 
Dr.  Bryson  to  draw  out  some  of  them  old 
teeth.” 

Obediently,  next  morning,  Mrs.  Gormley 
crossed  Atoah  Mountain  to  Stoversville  in 
the  farm-wagon,  and  returned  late  at  night 
writh  very  sore  giuns  but  with  a  strange, 
relieved  feeling  as  if  festering  thorns  Imd 
been  drawn  from  a  score  of  ganglionic  nerve- 
centers. 

“Ye’ll  go  back  to  school  now,  Be’trice,” 
she  pleaded.  “I  ain’t  felt  so  strong  in 
twenty  year.” 

But  Be’trice  stayed  home  until  Monday, 
nine  days  after  Mrs.  Leadman  had  sent  her 
back. 

She  reached  the  schoolhouse  before  Mrs. 
Leadman  on  the  crisp,  clean  November 
morning.  The  weather  had  been  a  marvel. 
Every’body  talked  of  it.  It  had  not  rained 
for  weeks.  Her  eagerness  as  she  entered  the 
door  was  beyond  her  comprehension.  It 
seemed  as  if  it  would  suffocate  her. 

Maun  was  not  yet  there.  He  had  a  long 
way  to  come,  and  she  was  very  early.  She 
was  glad  he  would  be  later  than  ordinarily. 
It  gave  her  time  to  compose  herself. 

All  morning  she  wondered.  There  was  no 
Maun  to  keep  her  company  in  Mrs.  Lead- 
man’s  “advanced”  arithmetic  and  grammar. 

By  the  noon  dismissal  she  could  stand  it 
no  longer. 

“What  d’you  reckon ’s  a-keepin’  Maun,” 
she  asked  Mrs.  Leadman  very  offhandedly. 

“  He  ain’t  with  us  any  more.  Didn’t  Brice 
tell  you?  There’s  nothin’  left  to  pester  you 
now,  Be’trice.  Maun’s  started  in  with  that 
Mr.  Levins  at  the  Bear  Creek  school. 
Nobody’s  goin’  to  bother  you  any  more.” 

“I  see,”  said  Be’trice. 

“And  yo’  maw  ain’t  goin’  to  send  fer  you 
’till  the  end  of  the  term,  even  if  she  takes  in 
hired  help.  Everything’s  straightenin’  out, 
Be’trice.” 

“Yes’m.  I  mean — thank  you,  ma’am. 
I  ought  to  be  a  thousand  times  obliged  to 
you,  ma’am.” 

Mrs.  Leadman  eyed  her  keenly. 

“I  reckon,  though,  you’d  better  come 
home  to  dinner  with  me  to-day  instead  of 
eatin’  out  of  yo’  pail.  I  reckon  it’ll  be 
kind  o’  lonesome  like — the  first  day’.” 
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“That’s  mighty  thoughtful  of  you,  Mrs. 
Leadman.  I’d  like  to  help  you  get  dinner 
ever’  day  from  now  on,  if  you  don’t  mind. 
Seems  like  I  cook  so  much  at  home  it’s  jist 
second  nature.” 

She  set  her  slender  shoulders  erectly  and 
managed  to  smile. 

So  \laun  had  come  back  at  her  at  last! 
The  worm  had  turned,  as  the  saying  went. 
Well,  he  should  never  know  from  any  living 
soul  that  she  was  even  conscious  of  his 
absence.  And  now,  more  than  ever,  she 
was  sure  she  would  never  have  married  him, 
even  if  he’d  been  the  best  man  on  the  earth 
instead  of  an  ornery  Hunnicut. 

Brice  brought  news  before  the  week  was 
out.  He  stopped  at  Mrs.  Leadman’s 
at  dinner-time  on  Friday.  There  had  been 
a  fire  in  the  bone-dry  tangles  above  the  ax- 
fidd.  It  might  easily  have  spread  to  the 
hemlock  trees  above  the  old  Hooper  bury- 
ing-place,  but  Lishey  and  Joe  and  himself 
caught  it  in  time  and  dug  round  it  and 
sUm{x;d  it  out. 

Brice  had  no  theories.  He  “knowed  jist 
as  well  who’d  been  tryin’  that  old  trick  as  if 
he’d  seen  it  with  his  own  eyes.”  He  and  the 
boys  had  put  in  a  day  rounding  up  their 
ho^,  and  a  litter  of  pigs  was  missing  from 
one  old  sow.  He’d  also  found  foot-tracks 
along  the  creek  below  the  pine-tum.  He 
refuse<l  to  say  whose  foot- tracks  they  were; 
but  “they  wasn’t  no  Indian  foot-tracks.” 

But  the  foot-tracks,  the  fire  in  the  brush 
and  the  probable  stealing  of  the  litter  were 
just  now  of  minor  importance.  A  big  bear 
was  at  large  in  the  neighborhood.  Some¬ 
body  had  a  chance  to  get  it  if  the  Indians 
didn’t  get  ahead  of  somebody.  Perhaps  it 
was  one  of  those  that  had  broken  the  stock¬ 
ade  and  escaped  last  year  from  the  game- 
preserve  of  \ir.  Harris,  of  New  York,  way 
out  under  the  Newton  Bald.  Maybe  the 
Indians  hadn’t  killed  off  all  that  largess  yet? 

However  that  might  be,  this  bear  had  so 
long  and  so  successfully  eluded  pursuit  that 
it  had  grown  bold.  It  must  have  been  as 
near  to  the  Hooper  place,  for  instance,  as  the 
pine-turn,  at  the  top  of  the  woods  beyond 
the  farm.  Evidences, were  discoverable. 

Brice  meant  to  round  up  the  bear  if  it 
took  himself  and  Lishey  and  Joe  a  week  to 
do  it.  The  catching  of  the  hog-thief  red- 
handed  would  be  merely  incidental  to  the 
bigger  vigil.  Brice  believed  he  still  held  the 
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white  man’s  record  in  the  county  for  bear¬ 
killing.  But  it  had  been  seven  years  now - 

When  Be’trice  heard  all  this,  she  an¬ 
nounced  that  she  would  return  home  that 
day,  for  over  the  week-end,  anyhow.  She 
was  sure  they  needed  her  at  home — ^what 
with  hog-thieves,  and  forest  fires,  and  fierce 
bears  roaming  at  large.  The  Simday  fes¬ 
tivities,  with  two  preachings  in  the  sdiool- 
house  and  all  the  girls  of  White  Wing 
present  in  their  prettiest  dresses  and  all  the 
boys  in  their  mail-order  clothes,  could  be 
left  out.  She  felt,  somehow,  an  apathy  of 
late  about  all  such  things. 

Also,  her  heart  misgave  her  in  the  matter 
of  Brice’s  sinister  certitude  about  the  tracks 
in  the  creek  loam  below  the  pine-tum.  He 
had  no  fears  on  the  score  of  Maun.  But 
she  had  heard  too  much  talk  in  bygone  times 
to  feel  equally  reassured  about  his  family. 
And  the  possibility  of  Hunnicut  blood  on 

Hooper  or  Gormley  hands - 

That  would  seal  the  barrier  forever.  It 
was  sealed  already,  of  course.  Maun’s 
courage  had  given  out  quicker  than  her  own. 
He  had  just  as  good  as  deserted  her — ^had 
left  her  high  and  dry  in  Mrs.  Leadman’s 
school. 

Well,  she  did  not  miss  him.  She  was  glad 
he  was  gone,  leaving  her  free  of  perplexities. 

And  yet — Brice’s  rifle  must  never  be 
aimed  at  a  Hunnicut,  if  they  stole  all  the 
hogs  on  the  ranges. 

“No  need  for  ye  to  come  home  at  all, 
Be’trice,”  Brice  insisted.  “I’ll  be-  a-goin’ 
now.” 

“If  you  get  home  before  I  do,”  said 
Be’trice,  “tell  maw  I’ll  be  at  the  house  jist 
as  soon  after  school  to-day  as  the  trail  can 
fetch  me.” 

The  flicker  of  a  single  star  worried  its 
way  through  clouds  that  massed  and  piled 
themselves  like  avalanches  above  the  soft 
night.  It  searched  out  the  blur  of  a  figure 
moving,  with  a  sort  of  slow  oscillation,  down 
the  slope  of  the  old  ax-field,  where  the  recent 
fire  had  left  a  charred  area  that  drank  up  the 
dimness. 

On  a  rock  overlooking  the  field  like  an 
observation  platform,  outjutting  from  the 
ridge  behind  it,  the  ashes  of  a  camp-fire 
had  gone  cold.  Three  men  lay  lazily  on  the 
rock,  flat  on  their  stomachs,  their  heads 
propped  on  their  elbows.  Through  the 
tangle  of  half-stripped  boughs,  their  line  of 
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vision  went  straight  to  the  burnt  openness 
amid  briers  and  bushes,  where,  a  few  days 
earlier,  they  had  ditched  the  ground  round 
the  flames.  They  watched  the  progress  of 
the  blur  across  the  burned  space.  One  of 
the  tired,  snoring  dogs  stirred  awake. 

“Shut  up  thar!”  hissed  Brice  Gormley  to 
the  hound.  “We  ain’t  complainin’  yet.” 

The  dog  resumed  its  interrupted  dreams 
in  a  sorely  needed  repose. 

rJAD  Brice  and  Lishey  and  Joe  been  near 
enough,  they  might  have  relented  at 
seeing  how  the  star’s  dim  flicker  touched 
the  glint  in  a  pair  of  brown  eyes — wide- 
open  eyes — clear  as  a  child’s.  Their  owner 
was  weary  to  exhaustion.  He  walked  back¬ 
ward  much  of  the  time,  and  with  a  limp. 
Untoward  things  had  been  his  portion  this 
night.  But  the  glint  was  one  of  satisfac¬ 
tion,  deep  and  grateful.  A  little  more  pa¬ 
tience,  a  little  more  endurance  and  the  work 
he  had  set  for  himself  would  be  over.  He 
clucked  throatily  and  flung  a  handful  of  corn. 

“Pig!”  he  grunted,  stepping  backward  yet 
another  pace.  For  nine  long  miles  through 
the  precipitous  forests  he  had  been  doing  this. 

Two  hogs  were  at  his  feet,  crunching  the 
corn  with  a  noise  like  the  grinding  of  a  stone 
mortar  under  a  pestle.  Where  was  the 
third?  They  were  forever  getting  separated 
like  this. 

“Pig!  ’  he  called  more  urgently,  and,  light¬ 
ing  a  wisp  of  straw  with  a  match,  held  it  far 
out  from  him,  to  illuminate  the  charred, 
sloping  heath. 

The  missing  pig  was  located  many  yards 
away.  Com  in  extra  quantity  was  flung 
for  its  especial  alluring.  The  wisp  went  out 
in  a  sudden  gust  of  wind  that  blew  down  an 
instant  of  blackness.  Even  the  flicker  of  the 
insistent  star  was  gone. 

The  straw  flame  had  lasted  long  enough, 
however,  to  identify  the  oscillating  blur  to 
the  watchers  steeped  in  their  seeming 
apathy  on  the  rock. 

“Well,  I’ll  be  dog-goned!”  muttered  Brice, 
never  shifting  his  pose.  “I  knowed  the  old 
daddy  was  a  meaner  skunk  than  the  devil 
wants  him  to  be.  But  I  didn’t  ’low  it  ’ud 
be  the  kid  himself  we  was  goin’  to  catch 
at  this  family  stealin’  job.  Somehow, 
I  jist  nat’ally  couldn’t  suspicion  young 
Maun.” 

“He  ain’t  set  no  fires  yet,”  whispered 
Lishey.  “Maybe  he’s  heard  us.” 


“Like  father  like  son,”  mused  Brice  to 
himself. 

“Sha’in’t  we  go  after  him  now?”  said 
Joe,  holding  his  flat  palm  out  from  his  cheek 
to  cut  off  the  ^telegraphy  of  wind.  “We’d 
go  scot-free  in  court  if  we  follered  him  up 
and  shot  him  dead.” 

“Nothin’  like  that,”  drawled  Brice.  “He 
won’t  set  no  fires.  He  ain’t  got  the  spunk. 
He’ll  lead  them  hogs  out  along  the  road,  by 
the  creek  and  up  to  the  pine-tum.  He’ll 
take  the  open  trail  that  leads  out  from  thar. 
Give  him  all  his  rope.” 

Maun  had  to  feel  his  way  again  as  he  des¬ 
cended  into  the  sassafras,  blackberry  and 
thorn-bushes  from  whence  he  would  emerge 
into  the  open  road.  A  spiked  branch  rippd 
across  his  face.  His  fingers,  touching  his 
cheek,  felt  the  slipjjeriness  of  blood.  He 
smiled.  It  was  a  tougher  job  than  anybody 
would  think — this  getting  the  three  hogs 
over  the  mountains  in  the  secrecy  of  night. 

He  had  had  one  or  two  accidents  worse 
than  this.  At  the  top  of  Sneed’s  cow-slide, 
for  instance,  he  had  felt  a  more  ominous 
slipperiness  under  his  feet  than  any  wound 
from  a  brier.  He  had  heard,  as  if  right 
against  his  ear-drum,  that  vibration  like  the 
vindictive  shaking  of  dry  peas  in  a  gourd. 
He  had  jump)ed  back  in  the  ultimate  night 
horror  known  to  the  mountaineer,  jumped 
back  from  what  he  knew  to  be  the  coiled 
strike  that  had  barely  missed  the  thin  over¬ 
alls  above  the  line  of  his  boots. 

There  had  not  been  level  ground  behind 
him  when  he  jumped  back.  There  had  been 
a  pit  of  loose  rocks.  He  had  felt  he  could 
not  move  at  first,  so  agonizing  was  the 
twisting  of  his  ankle.  F rom  that  episode  on, 
a  constant  ringing  in  his  ears  had  blurred 
his  usual  sensitivenes.<!  to  elusive  scents  and 
sounds.  The  rattlesnake  had  glided  away. 

That  was  why  he  smiled  now  when  the 
thorn  tore  his  cheek — so  much  worse  were 
the  things  through  which  he  had  come 
safely.  And  though  he  limped  painfully  and 
his  face  and  hands  were  bloody,  his  spirits 
were  mounting.  Dumb,  inanimate  forces 
of  the  night  had  flayed  and  beaten  him  as  he 
toiled  up  and  down  the  trails.  But  he  had 
managed  somehow  to  pull  through. 

He  came  at  last  to  the  open  road.  His 
troubles  were  nearly  over. 

“Pig!”  he  called,  with  the  persuasiveness 

of  Circe  herself. 

The  great  problem  was  to  get  the  hogs  by 
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the  Hooper  fodder  fields,  where  the  fencing 
was  bad,  on  into  the  tight  enclosure  about 
the  log  barn,  where  they  could  do  no  dam¬ 
age.  Once  he  had  them  safe  in  the  barn¬ 
yard,  he  would  wake  up  Brice  and  the  boys. 
And  though  they  might  greet  him  with  curs¬ 
es  at  first,  they  would  quickly  relent. 

He  had  great  news  for  them. 

Some  of  the  Cherokees  had  worked  out 
the  checkmating  of  the  bear  this  very  night. 
Maun  knew  more  of  their  language  than 
they  suspected.  He  had  their  own  gift  of 
keeping  himself  invisible.  He  had  shadowed 
two  of  them  this  evening  and  listened. 

If  he  could  help  Brice  get  that  bear  away 
from  the  Indians — after  restoring  the  three 
hogs  Brice  believed  to  be  his  own,  stolen 
thiw  years  ago —  But  he  dared  promise 
himself  nothing.  Surely,  however,  it  must 
at  least  make  a  difference. 

He  p>assed,  after  what  seemed  intermin¬ 
able  pain,  the  Hooper  cabin.  It  was 
wrapped  in  the  silence  of  the  hour  when 
sleep  is  heaviest.  But  the  hogs  kept  nosing 
for  openings  in  the  fence  of  the  fodder  fields. 
They  had  to  be  reassembled  again  and 
again.  He  must  be  sparing  of  his  com,  too. 
He  had  just  a  little  left. 

Then  all  at  once  he  realized  that  he  had 
failed.  The  hogs  had  found  crevices  into 
the  stubble  about  the  fodder,  and  neither 
com  nor  coaxing  could  call  them  out.  If  he 
turned  back  to  the  house  now  and  wakened 
Brice  and  the  two  Hooper  boys,  he  would 
get  but  curses  for  his  stupidity.  That  much 
was  plain. 

He  must  give  it  up.  The  Indians  would 
get  the  bear  without  competition.  Well,  he 
couldn’t  have  helped  Brice  much,  anyhow'. 
He  had  no  head  any  more.  Brice  would  find 
the  pigs  in  the  morning — safe  back  after 
three  years,  and  the  damage  they  could  do 
would  be  but  slight. 

Wearily  he  limped  by  the  last  comer  of 
the  Hooper  fields,  where  stood  the  log  bam. 
The  hemlock  woods  where  the  road  mounted 
steeply  toward  the  pine-tum  swallowed  him 
up.  He  had  brought  Brice  back  his  hogs. 
But  the  real  hop>e  which  had  lightened  his 
task  had  gone  dark,  and  the  light  in  his  heart 
had  gone  dead. 

Long  before  this,  the  three  men  on  the 
rock  above  the  ax-field  had  risen  from  their 
prone  positions. 

“All  the  rope  he  wants!”  commanded 
Brice.  “Keep  well  inside  the  fields  and 
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shadder  him  along  the  White  Wing  road. 
Joe,  ye  watch  at  the  fur  end.  I’ll  take  the 
middle.  Lishey,  ye  go  and  fetch  Be’trice 
out — to  see  with  her  own  eyes  what  kind  of 
a  feller  she’s  been  moonin’  about.” 

“  Sha’in’t  we  catch  him  and  bind  him  and 
bring  him  in?”  suggested  Joe.  “  Sha’in’t  we 
jist  tickle  his  sides  with  a  little  bird-shot, 
kind  of?” 

“Ye  always  was  a  fool,  Joe — ye  and 
pore  Gus,  who  thought  South  Ca’lina  was 
France.”  Brice  drawled  a  tmth  repeated 
too  often  to  give  the  slightest  offense.  “Ye 
keep  them  dogs  quiet,”  he  added  noncha¬ 
lantly.  “The  night’s  goin’  to  be  blacker  than 
the  mouth  of  hell — -and  there’s  a  bear-trap 
right  where  he’ll  turn  off  at  the  pine-tum. 

I  sot  it  myself — afore  sundown.” 

SOMETIME  after  midnight  that  night, 
Be’trice  was  roused  from  a  restless  sleep 
in  the  small  bed  at  the  foot  of  the  big  one 
shared  by  her  mother  and  grandmother. 

The  boys,  as  she  understood,  had  taken 
to  the  woods  with  their  guns  after  supper. 
They  planned  to  camp  out  all  night  at  what 
seemed  the  most  strategical  jjoint  indicated 
by  conflicting  stories  of  the  depredations  of 
the  bear. 

She  woke  with  a  start.  Lishey  Hooper 
was  bending  over  her. 

“Git  on  yo’  clothes,  Be’trice,”  he  whis¬ 
pered.  “Don’t  wake  maw  and  grandmaw. 
Brice  is  waitin’  for  ye  inside  the  field  by  the 
road.  He’s  got  something  to  show  ye.” 

He  tiptoed  out.  She  dressed  herself 
swiftly  and  soundlessly.  She  thought  she 
heard  her  grandmother  stir  and  say  some¬ 
thing  to  her  as  she  stepped  outside  the 
house,  but  she  could  not  stop  to  make  sure. 
Lishey  was  waiting  for  her.  He  led  the  way 
into  the  field. 

The  night  was  almost  completely  dark. 
Now  and  then  a  star  sent  its  ray  through 
a  driven  rush  of  clouds.  A  wind  had 
risen.  The  creek  roared  louder  than 
wontedly. 

“Dodge  round  the  fodder-stacks,”  direct¬ 
ed  Lishey.  “Keep  out  of  sight.” 

He  whispered  in  her  ear,  as  they  darted 
from  corn-shock  to  fenced  hay-rick: 

“Brice  has  been  tipped  off  by  Mrs.  Lead- 
man  that  ye’re  sulkin’  and  unhappy  over 
Maun  Hunnicut.  He’s  goin’  to  show  ye 
something  that’ll  cure  ye  forever  of  that 
feelin’.  He’s  waitin’  over  thar  by  that  fence. 
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Creep  over  to  him  and  keep  out  of  sight 
of  the  road.” 

A  chill  went  through  her.  She  told  herself 
it  could  not  be  so  bad.  Perhaps  old  man 
Hunnicut — or  some  of  them  no-’coimt  sons 
— but,  as  Granny  Hooper  often  said,  how 
could  Maun  help  what  he  come  from? 

The  night  was  growing  inkily  dark.  She 
half  crept,  half  crawled  in  the  direc¬ 
tion  indicated  by  Lishey. 

Yet,  when  she  was  very  near  Brice  as  he 
kneeled  before  the  hedge  of  thicket  which 
grew  along  the  fence,  she  could  make 
out  the  gleam  of  his  eyes  which  seemed 
to  pierce  the  darkness — half  angry,  half 
triumphant. 

Some  one  was  out  on  the  road,  clucking  to 
hogs,  urging  them  on,  calling  softly:  “Pig! 

Pig!” 

There  were  gentle  e.xpostulations — as 
though  the  plunder  were  stubborn.  There 
was  the  pelting  scatter  of  handfuls  of  com 
clicking  through  the  wind  like  flings 
of  rain. 

A  giddiness  seized  her.  She  was  glad  she 
crouched,  half  prone.  Had  she  been  stand¬ 
ing,  she  felt  she  would  have  fallen.  The 
voice  that  called:  “Pig!  Pig!”  was  the  soft 
voice  of  Maun.  Then  the  wind  rose  like 
a  melancholy  yodel,  cutting  it  off.  Along 
the  creek  and  on  the  hill  was  the  crack  of 
harried  boughs. 

The  wind  died  again.  The  voice  was 
gone.  The  night  was  silent,  save  for  the 
creek,  which  seemed  to  rest,  too,  with  the 
resting  of  the  wind. 

“He’s  out  of  hearin’  by  now.” 

The  remark  was  addressed  by  Brice  to 
Lishey.  Be ’trice  heard  the  wind  awash 
in  the  gulch  of  a  divide  in  the  hill  behind 
them. 

It  had  grown  so  pitchy  black  that  she  had 
to  guide  herself  back  toward  the  house  by 
reaching  out  with  her  hand  to  the  thicket 
along  the  fence. 

All  three  were  returning  with  her.  Joe 
had  joined  the  other  two  as  if  conjured  out 
of  the  night.  Be'trice  heard  them  confer. 
They  had  forgotten  her.  She  stopped  still 
to  listen. 

“He  passed  right  by  the  fur  end  of  the 
field  whar  ye  stationed  me,”  Joe  was  saying 
to  Brice.  “It  was  all  I  could  do  to  keep  them 
dogs  quiet — or  keep  my  hand  off’n  my 
trigger - ” 


“No  need  of  any  shootin’  or  such,”  in- 
terrupted  Brice.  “He’ll  get  his’n.” 

“He’s  missed  gettin’  them  hogs,  anyhow,” 
chuckled  Joe.  “They  got  away  from  him  off 
into  the  stubble —  Thar’s  one  now!” 

A  low,  contented  animal’s  grunt  could  be 
heard  close  at  hand. 

“He’s  at  the  pine-tum  by  now — thinkin’ 
they’re  still  a-follerin’,  I  reckon.  He’ll  take 
the  trail  that  branches  off  from  thar. 
That’s  all  right.  Sometimes  when  ye  can’t 
catch  a  bear,  ye  can  catch  a  thief.” 

She  came  up  behind  them  as  they  reached 
the  yard  of  the  house  together. 

Suddenly,  a  narrow  crimson  flare  illu¬ 
mined  the  path  of  the  corn-stacks  and  the 
hay-ricks,  like  the  outstreaming  of  a  weak 
red  search-light.  Outlined  in  a  stealthy  flick¬ 
ering,  Be’trice  saw  the  silhouettes  of  her 
kinsmen  against  the  logs  of  the  dwelling. 

There  was  a  faint  roar  from  the  hill  of  the 
pine-turn.  It  was  blended  and  blotted  by 
another  rising  of  the  wind.  A  long  flame 
leaped  out  against  the  sky-line,  where  the 
road  mounted  the  height. 

Brice  ripped  out  a  terrible  oath.  He 
broke  his  imprecations  midway  with  a  peal¬ 
ing,  raucous  laugh.  He  had  noted  Be’trice 
cowering  near  them. 

“Hunnicut  tricks  to  the  last!  Fired  the 
woods,  has  he?”  He  was  speaking  at  her 
now  rather  than  to  the  men.  “But  there’s 
a  bear- trap  right  at  the  openin’  of  that 
trail  he’ll  take.  I  set  it  to-day.  He’ll 
get  his’n.”  ‘ 

“You  don’t  mean,”  faltered  the  girl,  “you 
don’t  mean — that  you’ll  let  him  get  caught 
in  the  bear-trap  and  burned  alive — you 
canH  mean  that,  surely,  Brice?” 

The  narrow  red  flicker  was  broadening 
slowly  to  a  pervasive  glare.  His  harsh  lau^ 
seemed  to  intensify  the  luridness  as  her  gaze 
strained  wildly  toward  the  far-away  flames. 
She  thought  the  fields  looked  sticky  and 
oily,  as  if  soaked  in  blood  mixed  with  phos¬ 
phorous. 

“In  the  trap — sure!  In  his  own  trap. 
Serves  him  right — stealer  of  hogs  and  stealer 
of  hearts!” 

One  long  cry  went  from  her. 

“Granny!  Grandmaw!”  she  shrieked. 
“Oh,  Granny  Hooper,  wake  up — wake  up!” 

She  fell  headlong  across  the  threshold. 

Mrs.  Gormley  came  rushing  out — a  gray, 
haggard  figure,  half  dressed,  with  her  hair 
in  wisps  about  her  face. 
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She  had  wakened  at  the  first  murmur  of 
voices  to  find  Granny  Hooper’s  place  empty 
and  cold  at  her  side.  She  had  drawn  on 
some  of  her  clothes  in  a  slow,  stupefied 
terror,  listening  to  the  wind.  Now,  prone 
across  the  door-sill,  she  beheld  her  daughter, 
djTng,  as  she  firmly  believed.  She  saw  the 
red-lighted  fields  and  the  distant  flames 
pouring  black  smoke,  fanned  by  the  winds 
into  the  peak  of  heaven.  The  curse  of  a 
vengeful  Jehovah! 

Judgment  was  upon  her  at  last.  Judg¬ 
ment  for  her  secret  bitterness  with  God 
about  that  stealing  of  Gus  and  taking  him 
to  France.  The  end  of  all  things  was 
upon  her  now. 

But  Be’trice  had  not  even  swooned.  She 
had  tripped  and  fallen.  She  was  up  in  a 
moment. 

“Granny  Hooper!”  she  called  and,  turn¬ 
ing,  ran  toward  the  roadway.  “  FoUer  me — 
(A,  help  me,  Graimy  Hooper!  We’ve  got  to 
save  him.  Granny  Hooper — maw — Lishey — 
Joe — !” 

She  called  their  names — all  their  names 
but  Brice’s — in  hysteria,  one  after  another, 
as  she  ran  in  the  face  of  the  wind  toward  the 
hill  of  flames,  stumbling,  falling,  picking 
herself  up  again. 

“We’ve  got  to  save  him!  In  spite  of 
Brice,  we’ve  got  to  save  him — Granny 
Hoojjer — maw — Lishey — Joe!” 

^HE  men  came  after  her.  One  or  an- 
other  of  them  laid  a  hand  on  her  arm, 
urging  her  back  to  the  house.  Maybe  Maun 
hadn’t  been  caught  by  the  trap) — and,  any¬ 
how,  it  was  too  late.  Nothing  short  of  the 
rain  that  might  come  any  moment  could 
stop  that  fire  in  the  pines.  She  tore  herself 
from  their  grasp. 

They  ran  with  her,  breathless  and  silent. 
They  began  to  feel  a  shamed  depression  at 
the  cruelty  being  perpetrated — a  sense  of 
connivance — even  through  their  sense  of 
plain  justice  meted  out  to  one  who  was 
guilty. 

Hard  by  the  end  of  the  fields,  far  down 
the  road,  they  made  out  a  figure  bent 
beneath  a  burden. 

Granny  Hooper’s  figure.  But  the  burden 
she  bore  was  not,  this  time,  a  bough  for  the 
kindling  of  the  warmth  on  the  hearth.  It 
was  a  human  burden.  It  staggered  on  its 


feet,  half  dragged  along  by  the  strength  of 
her  withered  arms. 

Be’trice  reached  them  first. 

She  made  no  further  outcrj'.  Her  arms 
went  protectingly  about  Maun,  sharing  his 
weight  with  Granny  Hoop)er.  No — ^he 
would  not  die!  She  and  Grandmaw  Hooper 
would  never  let  him  die! 

But  he  did  not  seem  to  realize  any  pres¬ 
ence  save  that  one  which  had  loosened  the 
fangs  of  the  trap  and  dragged  him  daunt- 
lessly  through  the  burning  woods. 

Be’trice  heard  Maun’s  w'ords  repeated 
in  Granny  Hooper’s  ear — like  something 
learned  by  rote. 

“  Tell  Brice  I  brought  back  his  hogs — tell 
him  he  can  get  that  bear — the  Indians  has  set 
fire  to  the  woods — to  drive  it  down  t’other 
side  the  creek.  Pappy  and  Sam  and  Abe 
and  Bill  ain’t  stole  no  hogs  in  three  year — 
since  mother  was  tuk  mortal  sick.  They 
ain’t  even  stole  no  whisky — since  she  died. 
Pappy  axed  me  to  bring  back  them  hogs 
when  nobody  was  a-lookin’ — and  to  help 
Brice  get  that  bear — if  Brice  ’ud  let  me. 
Tell  Be’trice — ”  He  had  repeated  his  ritual 
to  his  last  conscious  breath. 

The  men  caught  him  from  Be’trice’s 
weakening  arms  as  his  dead  weight  jostled 
against  Granny  Hooper’s  shoulder.  Brice 
lifted  the  limp  body,  shoving  the  others 
aside,  and  bore  it  with  long  strides,  far 
ahead  of  them  all,  on  toward  ^e  house. 

Granny  Hooper  quickened  her  pace  and 
began  to  boast. 

“  I  pried  open  that  ’ere  fanged  trap  with 
them  two  hands!  There’s  young  men  of 
twenty-five  as  couldn’t  ’a’  done  it.  I  seen 
that  trap  when  I  walked  as  fur  as  the  pine- 
tum  for  kindlin’  afore  supper.  I  suspicioned 
the  way  things  was  the  minute  Lishey  waked 
up  Be’trice.” 

She  rambled  on  with  mounting  triumph 
at  her  feat  of  sujjerstrength. 

“The  trap’s  broke  that  p>ore  boy’s  leg, 
and  gouged  it  up  worse’n  a  pitchfork,  and 
he’s  drippin’  blood  as  hard  as  them  clouds 
wnll  be  drippin’  rain  on  us  if  we  don’t  hurry. 
But  it’ll  all  dry  to-morrow — blood  and  rain — 
and  put  out  that  ’ere  fire.  I  tell  ye  it  was 
right  on  top  of  us.  Both  of  us  is  scorched 
and  toasted  up  a  pww’ful  spell.  But  I  reckon 
as  we  ain’t  neither  of  us  dead  for  a  long 
time  yit.” 
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Begin  this  serial  with  any  instalment. 

IT  WAS  surely  fate  that  drove  David 
MacKinnon  in  his  little  trading  hooker 
to  seek  shelter  in  the  harbor  of  Garden 
Island  in  Lake  Michigan  on  the  night 
of  a  spring  storm,  for  it  was  the  very  place 
he  had  b^n  warned  to  keep  away  from — 
the  place  where  his  father  had  come  to  a 
tragic  end,  his  boat  driven  on  the  rocks 
through  the  treacherv’  of  “King  Norman” 
Eldred,  who  changed  the  beacons  that 
marked  the  narrow  channel. 

The  island  was  Eldred’s  realm.  Here  he 
lived  with  his  daughter  Eve,  now  in  the 
years  of  early  womanhood,  and  held  despotic 
sway  over  the  rough  men  that  helped  him 
with  his  fishing  industiy.  Eve  was  all  the 
world  to  him.  He  had  taught  her  to  fear 
the  men  and  kept  her  to  himself,  resenting 
strongly  the  interest  taken  in  her  by  Jenny 
Borden,  wife  of  the  lighthouse  keeper  on 
near-by  Squaw  Island,  So  the  girl  was 
quite  alone  and  had  no  companion  but  her 
dog.  Her  chief  duty  was  tending  the  island 
store  which  her  father  had  established.  The 
arrivTil  of  David  wakened  new  interests. 
He  was  different  from  the  other  men,  and 


The  story  is  here  up  to  this  issue. 

she  believed  that  he  would  be  a  friend — but 
he  would  leave  in  a  day  or  two.  Perhaps 
this  was  just  as  well,  for  her  father’s  hos¬ 
tility  toward  the  lad  was  only  too  evident, 

Thenightbeforehis departure, David  came 
into  the  store,  and  found  Eve  repelling  the 
imwelcome  advances  of  Jean  Mosseau,  a 
French-Canadian,  David  thrashed  the  fel¬ 
low  and  threw  him  out.  Eldred,  when  he 
learned  what  had  occurred,  set  out  to  find 
Mosseau,  and  later  Eve  took  David  into 
the  house  to  show  him  a  picture  of  her 
mother.  Here  she  told  him  of  her  life  and 
wretched  loneliness,  and  warned  him  against 
her  father,  who  wouldn’t  stop  at  anything 
if  he  knew  what  she  had  told  him. 

As  they  talked,  a  light  from  the  harbor 
came  through  the  window.  David  rushed 
out,  turning  one  searching,  accusing  look 
on  the  girl.  There  at  the  dock,  his  hooker, 
the  Annabelle,  was  a  mass  of  flames.  Had 
Eve,  by  detaining  him  at  the  house,  been 
a  party  to  a  dastardly  deed? 

Norman  Eldred  left  his  house  to  huiit 
Jean  Mosseau  and  make  him  pay  for  his 
treatment  of  Eve,  but  outside  he  paused 


Tlie  hand  with  the  piitol  whipped  upward  to  fire,  and  Eve  cloacd  the  diitance  between  herself  and 
MacKinnon.  Eldred  stared  into  his  daughter’s  face  as  she  shrank  there,  braving  the  weapon  he  held. 
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for  one  look  about,  and  the  first  object  on 
which  his  gaze  focused  was  the  hooker  at 
the  dock,  gleaming  white  in  the  moonlight 

DimmoA  had  carried  the  story  of  what 
transpired  to  his  master,  (Knitting  nothing, 
and  now  a  portion  of  Eldred’s  rage  was 
diverted  from  Mosseau  to  MacKinnon.  All 
day,  anyhow,  he  had  been  uneasy.  The 
shock  of  last  night’s  recognition  had  en¬ 
dured  without  a  break. 

Jode  MacKinnon  was  buried  in  the  lake; 
he  had  no  fear  that  a  law  would  be  brought 
to  harry  him — no  law  from  b<x>ks — but  he 
was  uneasy  before  the  accusing  eye  of  this 
other  MacKinnon,  and  David’s  warning  had 
been  ringing  in  his  consciousness  during  all 
waking-hours  since  last  night. 

A  dull  ache  fi(xxled  his  breast  as  he  stcxxl 
there,  but  after  that  came  strength,  the 
strength  of  rage  that  has  been  held  back, 
and  he  went  along  the  d(x:k  and  stepped 
carefully  aboard  the  Annab^. 

The  hatch  cover  was  off  and  he  dropped 
into  the  hold,  stcxxl  still  to  listen  and  struck 
a  match.  The  clean  brasses  of  the  motor 
gleamed  at  him  and,  again  in  darkness,  he 
knelt  beside  it,  fumbling  beneath  the  gas¬ 
oline-tank.  A  grunt  and  a  sigh;  another 
match,  but  his  fingers  were  not  strong 
enough.  By  the  smoky  flare  of  the  match 
he  found  the  pliers  in  a  closed  box.  He 
groped  for  the  pet-c(Kk  with  their  jaws, 
and  clamped  his  hand  and  felt  the  tool  bite 
into  the  softer  metal.  He  moved  his  wrist, 
and  a  trickle  of  nmning  liquid  sounded. 
There  was  work  with  a  tin  bucket.  He 
stumbled  in  the  dark  and  muttered  im¬ 
patiently.  Then  a  third  match  and  a  hasty 
scramble  for  the  de(±. 

As  Eklred’s  heavy  torso  was  lifted  up¬ 
ward,  his  watch-chain  broke  and,  on  hands 
and  knees  on  deck,  he  felt  the  dangling 
ends  and  groped  hastily  for  the  charm  that 
was  missing.  He  cur^  under  his  breath 
as  he  felt  along  the  planks,  then  peered 
into  the  hold,  lighted  well  enough  by  then, 
and  stared,  but  could  not  see  the  trinket. 
He  stuffed  the  broken  chain  into  his  vest 
pocket  as  he  began  running  stealthily  up  the 
dcxdc.  Behind  him,  the  spars  of  the  scdiooner 
commenced  to  flush  from  the  light  in  her  hold. 


it  was  useless  to  keep  her  there,  for  in  her 
vitals  roared  a  furnace  that  no  line  of 
buckets  could  extinguish.  She  drifted  off, 
flames  belching  through  her  one  hatch, 
illuminating  the  night.  With  a  sharp  thud, 
a  leap  and  a  shower  of  flame,  the  gasoline- 
tank  explcxled  and  burning  fluid  clung  to 
spars  and  rigging  and  t(K>k  hold  and  ate 
until  the  Ann^Ue  l(x>ked  like  some 
pageant-ship  festooned  in  fire  as  she  drifted 
on  to  her  flamboyant  death. 

The  trader  stcxxl  with  drawn  face  among 
the  other  watchers,  seeing  the  fire  eat  up 
the  thing  he  loved  so  well.  The  mainmast 
went  down  with  a  crash  and  a  shower  of 
sparks;  the  foremast  went  next,  slowly,  as 
if  yielding  reluctantly  to  weakness.  The 
planking  melted;  the  vessel  grounded  and 
held  motionless,  then  began  to  list  slowly. 
Dismantled,  black,  with  great  holes  eaten 
in  her  b(xly,  she  lay  there  helpless.  But  no 
flame  had  found  hold  on  the  bowsprit.  The 
spar  remained  intact,  and  pointed  shore¬ 
ward  with  that  saucy  tilt,  as  though  the 
AnnabelU  had  gone  to  her  end  unbroken  and 
undismayed. 

Norman  Eldred  appeared  from  nowhere. 
His  men  made  way  for  him.  He  stopped 
beside  MacKinnon. 

“Unfortunate,”  he  said,  when  he  saw  that 
his  presence  alone  would  not  compel  the 
other’s  notice.  After  their  gazes  met,  he 
added,  “For  you.” 

Light-px)ints  danced  in  his  eyes — not 
anger,  this  time,  but  hinting  at  g(X)d  humor, 
a  feeling  of  well-being.  And  as  he  saw  this 
and  caught  the  ironical  ring  of  triumph  in 
King  Norman  s  voice,  thunder  grew  in 
MacKinnon’s  face. 

“An  ill  wind  that  blew  you  in  here,” 
Eldred  said,  “although  it  might  have  hap¬ 
pened  anywhere — might  have,”  he  repeated, 
and  could  not  keep  the  gloat  from  his  tone. 

MacKinnon  said  harshly, 

“Until  now,  Eldred,  it’s  blown  you  no 
gcxxl.”  He  walked  away,  cramming  his 
hands  into  his  pockets. 

A  gasoline-boat  was  standing  into  the 
harbor,  but  David  gave  it  no  heed  until 
the  KiUiwake  d<Kked  and  Gam  Gallagher 
stcxxl  beside  him. 

“That  yours?”  the  Irishman  asked. 

Their  eyes  met,  and  words  were  not 
necessary  for  reply. 

“This  s(X)n?  Ah,  boy,  it’s  hell’s  acre  ye 
picked  out  to  trade  in  this  time!” 


David  MacKINNON  shouted  a  pro¬ 
test  to  a  man  who  ran  before  him  with 
an  ax  to  cut  the  lines  that  held  his  hcK>ker 
against  the  d(Kk,  and  then  he  realized  that 
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MacKinnon  nodded. 

“And  I’d  like  to  get  away  now.  I  don’t 
want  to  go  off  half  cocked,  and  I’m  pretty 
mad.  If  I  stay  here,  I’ll  have  to  hurt  some¬ 
body,  and  maybe  I  wouldn’t  do  a  good- 
enough  job.” 

They  went  aboard  the  Kittiwake  together 
and  started  out  of  the  harbor.  Until  they 
made  the  turn  tow’ard  Beaver  Island,  Mac¬ 
Kinnon  stood  on  the  stem  watching  the 
ember  that  had  been  his  Annabelle.  Then 
he  muttered, 

“If  it’s  so,  you’re  as  black  a  vixen  as  you 
seemed  to  be  a  white  angel.” 

.\nd  about  that  time  a  Mackinaw  boat, 
which  had  lieen  making  her  slow  way  up 
Thunder  Bay  all  the  afternoon,  came  to 
anchor  off  Alpena.  .An  old  man  was  sailing 
her  alone.  His  hair  was  gray,  his  scraggly 
beard  gray,  his  skin  gray  and  drawn  and 
wrinkled.  Over  his  right  eye  was  a  ragged 
scar,  suet  against  gray.  The  sinews  at  his 
wrists  stood  out  sharply,  making  deep  hol¬ 
lows  as  he  stowed  his  canvas  for  the  night. 

He  had  a  crude  little  shelter  rigged  be¬ 
tween  the  two  stubby  spars;  an  oil-stove 
was  there,  some  pots  and  pans,  a  bunk. 
He  lighted  the  stove  and  put  water  on  to 
boil.  Then,  standing  up  outside,  he  scanned 
the  fishing-boats  at  anchor  between  him 
and  the  lights  of  the  town.  His  lips  worked 
continually  and  his  eyes  roved  without 
cessation  with  a  queer,  bright,  vacant  light. 

Ever  since  the  ice  moved  in  Lake  Huron 
he  had  been  doing  that — staring  at  boats 
with  his  vacant  eyes.  More,  he  had  scanned 
the  settlements  of  fishermen,  and  in  the 
towns  where  only  one  or  two  made  their 
livelihood  by  handling  nets,  he  hunted  out 
their  homes  and  peered  and  mumbled. 

Last  year  it  had  been  the  Canadian  side 
of  the  lake  he  sailed;  the  year  before  it  had 
been  Lake  Erie,  and  always  his  manner  and 
method  were  the  same.  He  asked  few  ques¬ 
tions,  just  mumbled  and  stared,  but  he  was 
persistent,  and  little  remained  unseen  by 
those  odd  eyes. 

People  talked  to  him  rarely,  and  then,  for 
the  most  part,  he  appeared  not  to  hear  what 
was  said  to  him.  One  question,  though, 
always  arrested  his  attention,  for  when  men 
asked,  “Lookin’  for  somebody,  dad?”  or, 
“Who  you  expectin’,  uncle?”  his  eyes  would 
remain  on  their  faces  a  lengthy  period  and 
his  hands  would  rummage  in  his  beard  as 
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though  Striving  to  concentrate  on  a  reply; 
now  and  then  he  would  mumble  as  he 
shuffled  away,  “Two — two  hearts — both 

mine — one  to — and  one  to  keep - ” 

He  was  a  weird  figure  as  he  stood  in  his 
boat  this  May  evening,  weak  of  body,  burn¬ 
ing  with  some  uncanny  strength  of  purpose. 
Once,  however,  as  his  eyes  roved  among  the 
scattered  boats  at  anchor  about  him,  tears 
came  into  them  and  a  sob  ran  through  his 
thin  throat.  After  that  he  turned  back  to 
his  sputtering  oil-stove  and  sat  down  on  the 
edge  of  the  narrow  bed  and  began  pre¬ 
paring  a  scanty  meal,  his  lips  still  moving. 

His  boat  swung  idly  at  her  anchor.  On 
her  bows  a  name  was  painted,  done  in  crude 
characters.  The  lettering  read: 

REVENGE 
PORT  BRUCE.  ONT. 

SO  DAVID  MacKinnon  came  to  the 
Beavers,  where  his  father  had  met  dis¬ 
aster  and  confronted  the  same  force,  brave¬ 
ly,  arrogantly,  and  came  off  second-best,  as 
other  and  older  and  as  good  men  had  done. 

The  story  spread  out  over  the  lake,  into 
the  Straits,  over  into  Green  Bay  and  the 
Bays  de  Noc,  where  David  was  well  known; 
it  went  down  the  east  shore,  too,  and  when¬ 
ever  men  heard  it  they  shrugged  and  said 
it  would  be  well  for  the  lad  to  let  bad 
enough  alone. 

That  is  what  the  good  Irishmen  at  St. 
James,  where  David  had  gone  with  Gam 
Gallagher  told  him,  too;  more,  they  urged 
that  he  keep  away  from  Garden  Island  and 
Norman  Eldred.  They  urged,  because, 
when  they  spoke  their  minds  and  proffered 
advice  to  this  son  of  the  man  tbey  had 
known  and  liked,  he  did  not  respond  with 
assent,  he  did  not  argue  with  them,  and 
though  he  whistled  his  aimless,  gay  little 
tune,  there  was  a  look  on  his  face  w’hich  was 
nothing  if  not  determination — unless  it  were 
obstinacy. 

The  trader  liked  Gallagher;  it  was  to  his 
house  he  went  for  shelter  on  the  night  of 
the  fire.  It  was  Gam  alone  of  those  the 
lad  met  who  forebore  any  well-intentioned 
attempt  to  frighten  David  away  from  the 
islands  and  Norman  Eldred;  he  kept  silent 
and  never  brought  up  the  matter  until  the 
last  night  that  David  was  to  be  in  his  house. 

.After  a  winter  of  idleness  and  with  his 
boat  gone,  it  was  necessarj’  for  David  to 
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do  some  manner  of  work.  As  Gam  had 
given  his  shelter,  so  he  gave  him  opportunity 
to  be  busy,  because  he  had  planned  exten¬ 
sive  fishing  and  men  were  scarce.  A  set 
of  trap-nets  off  the  shore  of  High  Island 
bothered  him  particularly,  and  he  talked  it 
over  and  found  that  MacKinnon  was  willing 
to  handle  the  Islander,  another  of  his  gaso- 
line-lxats,  and  live  on  that  island  with  the 
Indians  who  were  to  be  his  helpers. 

“There’s  a  good  house  to  live  in  there,” 
he  said.  “I’ve  used  it  myself  other  springs. 
The  Indians  have  their  own  shack,  too,  an’ 
ye’ll  have  so  much  to  do  that  maybe  it’ll 
help  ye  forget  yer  hot  reception  to  the 
Beavers.” 

David  laughed  shortly. 

“I  wouldn’t  like  that.  I  want  to  remem¬ 
ber  it.” 

Gam  rubbed  his  Ijeard  thoughtfully. 

“It’s  none  of  my  business  boy,  but  I  like 
ye,  as  I  liked  yer  father,  an’  I’m  not  w'antin’ 
to  see  ye  in  more  trouble.”  This  elicited 
no  response,  and  after  a  jmuse  he  went  on : 
“I’ve  had  a  notion  ever  since  yer  boat 
burned  that  mebbe  ye  wanted,  or  mebbe  ye 
thought  ye  could  get  back  at  Eldred.”  He 
looked  cautiouslv  at  his  companion.  “It’s 
a  bad  job,  lad.  To  try  to  do  anything  would 
only — ”  It  was  his  manner  to  leave  sen¬ 
tences  unfinished. 

“Make  matters  worse;  is  that  it,  Gam?” 
David  stirred  and  smiled  slightly. 

“Perhaps,”  Gam  answered. 

“Funny  how  time’ll  heal  up  hurts,  and 
how  a  man  can’t  get  away  from  his  job!  It 
don’t  seem  real  any  more — the  things  I 
went  through  when  I  wasn’t  any  bigger 
than  your  littlest.  I  was  just  that — a  little 
kid— when  you  come  over  to  Fayette  to  tell 
us  about  my  father.  I  cried  all  night,  I 
remember;  thought  I’d  never  have  a  diy* 
eye  again,  but  that  was  only  the  beginnin’. 
I  thought  a  lot  of  my  sister - ” 

ll_r  IS  hands  were  locked  l>ehind  his  head, 
and  he  gazed  at  the  low  ceiling  as  he 
spoke  without  a  tremor  of  emotion. 

“And  then,  when  we’d  scarce  got  used  to 
havin’  her  out  of  the  house,  my  mother 
began  to  go,  and  something  told  me  from 
the  beginnin’  that  she’d  never  get  up 
again.  She  didn’t  care  about  it,  I  guess. 
Oh,  she  cared  enough  for  me;  but  her  heart 
was  gone — understand?  Nobody  can  keep 
on  without  a  heart.  Just  one  thing  she 


seemed  to  care  about  in  those  days — that 
Fldred  didn’t  take  the  last  of  us,  which  was 
me.  She’d  talk  about  what  I  was  goin’  to 
do  when  she  was  gone  and  planned  school 
and  things  for  me  that’d  take  me  off  the 
lakes,  and  make  me  promise  over  and  over 
that  I’d  never  set  foot  on  the  Beavers. 

“But  I  couldn’t  keep  off  the  lakes— 
might  as  well  have  tried  to  stop  eatin’  as 
that.  I  grew  up  with  the  fishermen,  but 
the  older  I  got  the  more  restless  I  was— 
because  I  was  tryin’  to  dodge  my  real  job, 
I  expect.  I  went  with  a  trader,  and  we 
had  a  little  luck  and  I  got  hold  of  a  boat  of 
my  own.  She  made  money,  carryin’  shingles 
and  hay  and  the  like,  and  finally  I  had  the 
Annabelle  and  thought  I  was  satisfied  and 
settled  down. 

“I’m  no  better  or  worse  than  the  run  of 
men  on  the  lakes.  Sort  of  shiftless,  maybe. 
All  I  cared  about,  I  thought,  was  to  keep 
my  hooker  in  as  good  shape  as  a  good  boat 
deserved.  I’ve  done  my  share  of  hellin’. 
I’ve  been  broke  and  drunk  for  quite  a 
while  at  a  stretch.  I’ve  combed  the  beaches 
after  wrecks  and  beat  the  underwriters  to 
it  more  ’n  once.  But  I  guess  all  the  while 
I’ve  been  dodgin’  what  I  had  to  do,  tryin’ 
to  keep  busy  and  keep  away  from  it,  and 
that  made  me  sort  of  shiftless. 

“When  I  pulled  out  of  Green  Bay  this 
spring,  I  meant  to  go  way  below,  into  Erie, 
anyhow,  and  maybe  Ontario,  which  I  ex¬ 
pect  was  another  scheme  to  make  me  keep 
the  promise  I  made  to  my  mother.  But  it 
wouldn’t  work.  The  lake — see? — tossed 
me  into  Eldred’s  arms,  and  here  I  am,  with 
the  whole  thing—  my  father  and  what  hap¬ 
pened  to  the  rest — as  fresh  as  it  was  when 
I  was  a  kid,  almost — only,  I  don’t  feel  like 
ciydn’  now.” 

He  was  silent  a  moment. 

“Of  course  you  and  I  and  the  rest  round 
here  are  pretty  well  satisfied  my  father  was 
killed.  Nobody  can  prove  it,  though.  I — I 
sort  of  dared  Eldred  to  try  dirty  work  with 
me,  and  the  next  night  he  burned  me  out. 
Anyhow,  it’s  reasonable  to  think  he  did. 
I  don’t  know  for  sure  yet,  but  I’m  goin’  to 
find  out,  if  that  can  done.  I  think  he 
and  the  girl  planned  the  whole  works;  she 
dragged  me  ashore  with  a  damned  cock- 
and-bull  story,  and  when  I  flared  up  about 
her  father — he  was  mentioned — she  got 
sore,  and  about  that  time  the  Annabdle 
was  on  fire. 
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“That’s  why  I  want  to  hang  round.  I 
don’t  want  to  try  to  hit  him  before  I  know, 
but  I’ll  tell  you  and  these  islands  and  any¬ 
body  else  who  wants  to  listen  that  if  I  find 
out  for  sure  that  he  set  my  hooker  afire,  he’s 
goin’  to  pay  with  everything  he’s  got.  We 
never  can  quite  prove  that  other — what  he 
likely  did  to  my  father,  but  if  I  can  prove 
this,  I’ll  collect  enough  to  square  the  whole 
account,  as  near  as  a  bill  like  that  can  be 
collected!” 

It  was  indicative  of  the  judgment  of  Gam 
Gallagher  that  he  made  no  remonstrance. 
His  only  comment  was: 

"Luck  to  ye,  lad!” 

And  so  another  tale  went  across  the 
"  lake — not  told  with  so  much  interest 
as  the  other,  not  reaching  such  remote 
places,  but  it  w'as  a  tale  which  made  men 
who  Imew  Eldred  stop  and  consider,  for 
tongues  had  it  that  young  Dave  Mac¬ 
Kinnon,  the  trader,  had  not  been  fright¬ 
ened  away  by  the  king  of  Garden  Island — 
that  he  had  made  threats,  not  as  men 
usually  threaten,  but  only  when  forced  to 
it  by  those  well-intentioned  advisers  who 
would  have  him  make  the  best  of  a  bad 
mess. 

Among  the  other  places,  this  story  was 
told  on  Garden  Island  itself,  in  Eldred's 
own  house,  by  the  red-beard^  Dimmock. 
Eldred  listened  without  comment;  even  his 
eyes  did  not  change  as  they  rested  on  Dim- 
mock’s  face,  but  once  his  hand  moved  on 
the  chair  arm  jerkily. 

Fragments  of  the  tale  reached  elsewhere — 
the  ears  of  Eve  Eldred,  for  one;  she  knew 
that  MacKinnon  w'as  fishing  on  High  Island, 
but  when  she  carried  the  query  to  her 
father,  she  was  met  by  evidence  of  dis¬ 
pleasure.  It  was  well,  he  said,  that  Mac¬ 
Kinnon’s  hooker  had  burned,  because  he 
was  a  trouble-hunter  by  nature. 

“But  Jode — ”  she  began. 

“He  is  not  like  his  father,”  Eldred  inter¬ 
rupted  sharply. 

A  moment  of  silence. 

“I  thought,  perhaps,  he  might  be,  that 
he  might  be  my — friend.” 

The  man  walked  away  then  with  a  short 
laugh,  and  the  girl  stood  watching  him  go, 
greatly  troubled. 

It  had  been  momentary  relief  to  Eve  to 
tell  David  MacKinnon  of  her  fears  and  mis¬ 
givings  and  unhappiness.  Relief  had  come 
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when  she  was  talking  to  him  and  could  see 
response  in  his  face,  but  thereafter  it 
seemed  as  though  the  very  crystallizing  of 
thought  into  expression  increased  the 
significance  of  all  those  factors  which  had 
disturbed  her.  The  thing  on  which  she 
had  touched  most  lightly  in  her  talk  with 
her  father  was  the  outstanding  phase  of 
the  situation,  and  this  weighed  Ae  more 
heavily  thereafter.  She  inwardly  shrank 
from  his  touch  and  was  in  turmoil  when 
near  him.  Fear  of  betraying  this  revulsion 
came  now  to  heighten  her  discomfort,  and, 
with  the  attitude  of  the  men  of  the  crew, 
such  as  it  was,  she  needed  his  actual  pro¬ 
tection  more  than  ever. 

Whenever  mention  had  been  made  of 
MacKinnon,  her  father  acted  strangely,  and 
twice  after  the  fire  she  had  seen  him  aboard 
the  ruin  that  had  once  been  a  graceful 
hooker,  poking  among  the  charred  timbers 
as  though  in  search  of  something.  Quite 
innocently,  she  remarked  about  his  missing 
watch-charm,  and  he  had  been  impatient 
at  her  wonder,  saying  he  had  lost  it  back 
in  the  forest. 

Mosseau  had  escaped,  vanished,  without 
leaving  a  trace  of  which  she  was  aware,  but 
what  he  had  done  remained  a  matter  for 
discussion  among  the  crew.  She  could  tell 
that  from  the  way  they  looked  at  her.  She 
did  not  know  who  would  be  the  next  to  dare. 

Then  there  was  MacKinnon.  She  did 
not  care  so  much,  because  the  men  who  had 
seen  him  humiliate  her  did  not  know  that 
he  had  made  amends  for  that,  but,  having 
made  him  her  confidant,  she  was  in  great 
need  of  him,  and  he  was  gone,  his  return 
unlikely,  now  that  his  schooner  was  a 
charred  ruin  on  the  beach.  One  thing  troub¬ 
led  her — that  look  he  had  flashed  before  he 
swung  through  the  door  to  run  toward  the 
burning  Annabelle.  It  was  little  short  of 
ferocious,  and  it  shocked  her  as  his  rebuke 
in  the  store  had  shocked  her.  But  it  was 
unexplained;  she  was  not  certain  that  she 
had  interpreted  the  expression  rightly,  and 
there  were  so  many  other  memories  of  him 
that  were  pleasant. 

She  kept  to  the  house  largely  in  the  fol¬ 
lowing  days,  and  when  she  went  outdoors 
it  was  with  care  not  to  be  far  from  her 
father,  at  once  a  cause  for  depression  and 
her  protector.  For  hours  she  would  scan 
the  lake  with  a  glass,  hoping  to  discover 
David  coming  back,  that  she  might  again 
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talk  to  him.  And  one  afternoon  that  hope 
took  fire  as  Gam  Gallagher’s  Islander 
banged  her  way  into  the  harbor  and  came 
to  anchor  in  the  shallow  water  by  the  re¬ 
mains  of  theAnnabelle,  and  MacKiimon  and 
Fred  Mink,  one  of  his  Indian  helpers,  pro¬ 
tected  by  hip-boots,  dropp)ed  into  the 
charred  hulk  and  began  the  task  of  salving 
what  remained  of  \’alue. 

Atremble  with  excitement.  Eve  stood  by 
a  window  to  see  the  men  toil.  Stood  there 
until  darkness  came — uneasy,  undetermined, 
seeing  the  motor  slung  laboriously  alxMird, 
watching  David  and  his  man  work  in  the 
cold  water.  This  vigil  was  interrupted  by 
the  coming  of  her  father,  who  had  been 
back  on  the  island  on  some  errand.  Half 
guiltily  the  girl  turned  away  from  the  win¬ 
dow  when  she  saw  his  approach,  and  soon 
after  he  entered  she  left  the  room.  Return¬ 
ing  shortly,  she  found  that  he  had  taken 
her  place  and  stood,  hands  clasped  behind 
his  back,  head  hung  forward.  He  did  not 
appear  to  hear  Eve  coming,  and  she  stopped 
in  mid-room,  attracted  by  his  heavy  breath¬ 
ing.  When  he  did  turn,  it  wras  with  a  start, 
as  though  detected  in  some  guilty  act,  and 
he  went  to  his  desk,  where  he  sat  with  his 
head  bowed  so  his  daughter  might  not  see 
the  strange  new  lights  of  apprehension  that 
danced  with  the  anger  in  his  eyes. 

'T'Wp  hours  passed.  Eve  was  in  the 
store,  with  the  usual  dozen  or  more 
men  lounging  about  the  stove.  The  buying 
for  the  evening  was  practically  over,  and 
the  girl  behind  the  counter  piled  stocks  on  a 
shelf,  acutely  aware  of  the  eyes  which  did 
not  leave  her  for  long. 

Dimmock  and  another  stood  near  the 
door,  conversing  lowly,  when  boots  came 
up  the  step>s  in  hurried  measure  and  stopped 
on  the  threshold.  The  newcomer  was  David 
MacKinnon,  and  he  stopped  outside,  look¬ 
ing  in.  About  him  was  that  which  caused 
men  to  stop  talking,  and  it  was  the  hush 
which  attracted  Eve  and  made  her  turn. 
Her  heart  leaped,  because  he  was  there, 
within  a  few  feet  of  her;  and  then  it  went 
on  in  swift  measure  because  she  saw  a  bel¬ 
ligerent  tensity  which  alarmed  her. 

David’s  survey  of  the  room  was  swift  and 
decisive.  He  advanced  toward  Dimmock. 

“Where’s  Eldred?”  he  asked,  and  Eve 
started  because  his  manner  was  clearly  a 
challenge. 


Dimmock  eyed  him  suspiciously  and 
replied. 

“Ain’t  he  in  the  house?” 

“Went  there  first.” 

“If  he  ain’t  there,  I  don’t  know.”  .^nd 
then,  “What  you  after?” 

With  that  question,  MacKinnon’s  face 
broke  into  a  scornful  smile  as  he  looked 
down  at  the  articles  he  held  in  his  hands. 

“See  that,  Dimmock?”  Eve  heard  him 
say,  as  he  held  up  a  blackened  bit  of  twisted 
metal.  She  could  not  see  that  attached  to 
one  end  was  a  pet-cock,  turned  open  and  j 
with  the  marks  of  pliers’  jaws  on  it.  “And 
that?” — as  he  flipped  the  pliers  open.  He 
thrust  them  toward  the  other  so  he  could 
see.  “Those  marks  came  from  these,  didn’t 
they?  And  it  was  closed  when  I  left.  She 
burned  like  a  torch,  Dimmock.  You  know 
where  that  came  from!”  He  tossed  the 
watch-charm  that  Eldred  had  worn  to  the 
counter.  His  words  were  meaningless  to 
the  girl,  and  she  could  not  see  Dimmock’s 
face  as  he  studied  the  pet-cock  which  had 
drained  the  Annabelle's  gasoline-tank,  with 
its  telltale  evidence  of  treachery. 

“What  do  I  want,  Dimmock?  I’ll  tell 
you  what  I  want.  I  want  to  tell  the  man 
that  you  call  ‘king’  here  that  he’s  been 
runnin’  on  a  long  line,  but  that  now  he’s 
used  up  the  slack.  I  want  to  tell  him  that 
he’s  tried  the  MacKinnons  once  too  often. 
That  other” — ^voice  shaking  a  trifle — “is  too 
long  ago,  so  long  that  it’s  all  guesswork. 
There  ain't  any  guesswork  here” — wiping 
his  hands  slowly  on  his  hips — “and  I’m 
lookin’  for  King  Norman  to  knock  his 
damned  crown  off!” 

His  voice  was  steady  and  clear  and  loud, 
rising  as  he  delivered  his  threat,  and  Eve 
felt  her  heart  chilling.  Not  because  of  the 
threat  against  her  father,  not  because  of 
any  outraged  sense  of  loyalty,  but  l)ecause 
this  was  the  man  she  had  liked — he  who, 
she  had  hop)ed,  was  to  be  her  friend. 

She  found  herself  slipping  round  the  end 
of  the  counter,  walking  quickly  toward  him. 

“I  thought  from  the  first  that  this  hap¬ 
pened,”  David  went  on,  “and  everybody 
else  thought  so,  but  I  wouldn’t  open  my 
head  until  I  was  sure.  I’m  sure  enough 
now,  and  I’ve  come  to  say  that  for  the  last 
time  Eldred  has  played  his  hand  too 
high.  I - ”  I 

He  stopped  shortly,  because  Eve  was  * 
before  him,  very  white  of  face. 
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“Don’t  say  that!”  Her  voice  was’ 
pinched,  and  the  words  sounded  as  though 
ver>’  little  breath  had  been  behind  them.  “Ck) 
away!  You  don't  know  what  you’re  doing!” 

She  was  unconscious,  as  she  spoke,  of  the 
men  about  her,  hardly  conscious  of  what  she 
said.  She  wanted  this  man  to  run,  to  board 
his  boat  and  seek  the  safety  of  distance, 
wanted  to  warn  him  that  this  was  fool¬ 
hardy.  though  she  did  not  even  know  the 
quarrel.  She  had  wanted  him  for  her  friend, 
but  now  she  knew  she  could  not  have  him. 
The  next  thing  was  to  be  a  friend  to  him, 
to  wish  him  well,  to  head  him  away  from 
difficulties  into  which  he  was  rushing. 

But  he  did  not  take  it  so.  Some  of  the 
rigidity  went  from  his  shoulders  as  he  looked 
down  at  her,  and  she  heard  him  laugh. 

“So  you’d  like  to  have  me  pull  out,  eh?” 
he  ask^.  “The  king  wants  me  to  go,  and 
the  princess,  too!”  He  laughed  again  and 
moved  forward.  Eve  felt  hot  blood  beating 
into  her  cheeks  and  her  knees  trembled. 
“I’d  almost  forgotten  about  you,”  he  went 
on,  “almost  forgotten  you,  you  little — decoy!" 

He  fairly  spat  out  that  epithet.  Eve 
checked  her  slow  retreat. 

MacKinnon  Ipv.ghed  once  more. 

“You  were  damned  an.xious  to  thank  me, 
weren’t  you?  You  were  right  on  the  job 
with  your  song  and  dance.  Or  was  the 
whole  thing  framed  with  the  Frenchman  to 
drag  me  in?” 

“I  don’t  know  what  you’re  talking 
about,”  she  said  breathlessly.  “You  threat¬ 
ened  my  father  and  I  told  you  to  go.  Now, 
don’t  you  threaten  me!” 

She  drew  herself  up  in  an  unconvincing 
show  of  courage,  not  designed  to  impress 
the  trader  but  for  the  men. 

“I  don’t  recollect  makin’  any  threats  to 
you,”  he  said,  “but,  now  you  mention  it, 
maylje  there’s  one  or  two  due  you.  Bad 
hick — wasn’t  it? — when  I  stopp^  the  frog 
here  in  this  room.  It’d  ha>'e  served  you 
tight — if  it  wasn’t  a  frame-up— to  ’ve  had 
him  kiss  you.  Maybe  that’d  help  even  our 
score — yours  and  mine.” 

His  advance  had  brought  him  close  to 
her,  reckless  amusement  with  the  anger  in 
his  eyes.  His  hand  went  to  hers,  which  lay 
on  the  counter,  and  clenched  it. 

“Let  me  go!”  she  cried  sharply.  “Let 
me —  What  are  you  doing?” 

David  laughed  and  imprisoned  her  other 
hand  when  it  flashed  out  to  strike  his  wrist. 
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“I’m  goin’  to  take  back  the  only  thing 
I  ever  did  for  you.  The  frog  isn’t  here,  but 
I’ll  flnish  for  him.  I’ll  kiss  you,  you  decoy, 
and  make  you  like  it!” 

Eve  cri^  out,  and  her  voice  sounded  faint 
even  in  her  own  ears — just  the  one  word: 
“Father!”  She  saw  Dimmock’s  amazed 
face  behind  MacKinnon,  saw  others,  heard 
them  moving,  and  caught  for  a  scant  instant 
the  picture  of  one  fisherman  grinning. 
They  were  glad  to  see  her  in  trouble. 

MacKinnon’s  arms  were  about  the  girl, 
and  his  body  was  pressing  close  to  hers. 
She  was  inaking  half-choking,  throaty 
sounds,  and  she  bent  backward,  shaking  her 
head,  fighting  against  this  humiliation  with 
her  weakened  body,  her  faint  heart.  He 
was  only  playing  her,  then,  as  an  angler 
play’s  a  well-hooked  fish.  Then  her  face  was 
brought  close  to  his,  roughly’  and  bruskly; 
she  saw  his  lipe  lowering,  saw  for  an  instant 
his  eyes  so  close  to  hers,  and  with  all  the 
hard  luster  in  them  there  wras  something 
else — some  new  thing,  something  which 
neutralized  a  part  of  her  fear. 

.■\nd  then  his  lips  were  on  hers,  bruising 
and  burning,  and  she  was  fighting  to  be  rid 
of  their  touch,  even  w’hile  some  bursting 
emotion  which  had  forever  been  pient  up  and 
held  from  expression  rose  to  that  brutal 
caress.  She  felt  his  breath  on  her  cheek  and 
wras  conscious  of  the  dependable  strength  of 
his  arms,  of  the  firmness  of  his  flesh — and 
of  the  peculiar  pleasure  which  came  even 
writh  his  roughness.  She  did  not  want  to 
escape.  She  did  not  want  to  be  free.  And 
so,  for  a  split  instant,  she  relaxed  and  lay 
there  in  his  arms,  her  lipis  against  his. 

A  cackling  laugh,  rising  from  behind, 
roused  the  girl  and  caused  her  to  throw  her 
head  desperately  aside,  tearing  her  lip>s  from 
his.  She  was  free,  staggering  from  him, 
brushing  a  hand  across  her  mouth  as  though 
to  wipe  off  the  memory  of  that  enforced 
kiss,  flaming  with  humiliation  while  MacKin¬ 
non  stood  laughing  in  easy  triumph. 

The  silence  which  had  shut  dowm  upxin 
the  room  after  that  scant  fraction  of  time 
was  as  complete  as  it  was  unprefaced. 
MacKinnon  followed  some  intuitive  impulse 
and  looked  toward  the  doorway. 

Norman  ELDRED  was  standing 
there.  He  had  seen  and  stoppied, 
balanced  on  the  balls  of  his  feet,  watching 
MacKinnon,  watching  Eve  now,  who  was 
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backed  a  half-dozen  paces  from  the  man 
who  had  accomplished  that  which  he  had 
once  prevented  another  from  doing. 

Time  seemed  to  slow  for  that  instant;  it 
was  only  the  sjjace  of  a  breath,  but  for  Eve 
Eldred  it  was  a  season,  an  era,  an  unen¬ 
durable  period.  She  saw  her  father’s  rage, 
saw  the  tensity  sweep  over  those  others  as  it 
had  come  upon  her,  because  she  knew  what 
happened  to  men  on  Garden  Island  when 
Norman  Eldred ’s  temp)er  was  roused. 

.\nd  then  it  came — a  squaring  of  his  feet 
for  a  firmer  stance,  the  whipping  of  a  hand 
toward  his  hip  beneath  the  jacket  he  wore, 
and  it  came  back  in  the  space  of  an  eye- 
wink,  dragging  in  its  clasp  the  dull  blue  of  an 
automatic  pistol. 

Dimmock  turned  and  vaulted  the  coun¬ 
ter;  behind  the  stove  men  scurried  for 
safety,  for  they  were  in  line  with  the  trader, 
who  stood  crouching  for  his  spring. 

But  he  did  not  leap  because,  as  the  hand 
with  the  pistol  whipped  upward  to  fire, 
there  came  another  movement  and  Eve 
closed  the  distance  between  herself  and 
MacKinnon.  She  was  beside  him,  before 
him,  back  against  his  body,  clutching  for 
his  wrists  and  crying: 

“Father!  Father!’ 

The  gun-hand  had  come  to  its  shooting- 
position.  Eldred  was  swaying  forward  as 
though  he  would  speed  the  bullet  with  the 
bitterness  in  his  own  heart,  but  the  trigger- 
finger  did  not  move.  That  cry,  twice 
repeated,  was  filled  with  pleading,  with 
terror,  and  for  an  instant  Eldred  stared  into 
his  daughter’s  face  as  she  shrank  there, 
braving  the  weapon  he  held. 

Then  came  a  twitching  of  the  arm.  It 
lowered  slowly,  hesitated,  began  to  rise. 
It  went  up,  and  his  teeth  fished  in  the 
depths  of  his  beard  as  at  a  twinge  of  pain,  or 
as  though  it  required  great  physical  effort 
to  move  that  arm.  And  then  his  hand  sank 
to  his  side,  all  but  dropped  to  his  side;  the 
fingers  opened  and  the  pistol  thumped  to 
the  floor.  He  put  out  the  other  hand 
quickly  to  the  door-casing,  while  the  one 
which  had  dropped  the  weapon  groped  to 
his  side  and  clenched  there,  as  if  some  burn¬ 
ing  pain  gnawed  at  the  flesh. 

That  roused  the  girl,  who  through  the 
tense  interval  had  made  no  move.  She  took 
the  few  steps  quickly  and  stopped  very  close 
to  her  father. 

“Father — I  will  go  to  the  house.” 


Then  she  moved  again  toward  the  door, 
but  a  twitching  of  the  hand  that  had  been  at 
his  side  checked  her,  and  she  stood  watching 
him  while  he  seemed  to  struggle  for  strength 
to  speak.  His  eyes  focused  on  her  face  after 
an  effort,  and  with  a  shove  of  the  hand 
against  the  casing,  he  brought  himself  erect. 
His  voice  came  dully. 

“House?  Whose  house?” 

“Why — ”  She  did  not  go  on,  for  he  was 
smiling — a  sickly,  terrible  smile. 

“Not  my  house,”  he  said.  “You  have 
made  your  choice.  Not  to  my  house.  To 
his  house  who  will  have  you — who  can  take 
you - ” 

By  the  stove,  some  one  stirred  and  mut¬ 
tered,  and  Eve  turned  her  head  quickly. 
She  looked  at  that  group  of  faces,  saw  them 
staring  at  her  father,  saw  the  man  who  had 
grinned  turn  a  brutal  gaze  on  her  face.  Still 
looking  over  her  shoulder  at  them  as  one 
who  was  all  but  compelled  to  remain  in 
danger  by  the  fascination  of  that  danger, 
she  went  through  the  doorway'. 

And  then,  in  the  silence,  MacKinnon 
laughed  again,  and  with  a  hand  in  his  pocket 
went  close  to  Eldred,  who  stood  with  his 
head  drooping. 

“I  was  lookin’  for  you.  King  Norman,  to 
knock  your  damned  crown  he  saW, 
“but  this — it’s  enough  for  a  beginnin’!” 

He  lifted  his  free  hand  then,  and  snapped 
the  thumb  close  against  Eldred’s  face  and, 
chuckling  to  himself,  walked  out. 

Eve  halted  half-way  between  store  and 
house  and  watched  David  MacKinnon 
go  down  the  beach. 

For  a  certainty  she  was  without  protec¬ 
tion  now.  There  went  the  only  man  but 
one  who  had  ever  defended  her,  and  that 
other  had  just  refused  even  the  shelter  of  his 
house. 

She  could  hear  the  men  stirring  in  the 
store,  hear  their  voices  rising  in  the  first 
murmurs  of  embarrassed  talk,  and  those 
sounds  struck  her  with  cold  fear.  No  longer 
was  the  presence  of  her  father  a  restraint 
upon  them;  no  longer  was  there  anything 
between  their  impulses  and  her  safety. 

Go  back  to  her  father  and  argue?  It  gave 
her  a  creepy  sensation,  for  she  had  seen  him 
anraged  before,  but  never  had  she  seen 
such  evil  in  his  face  as  had  been  there  a 
moment  ago. 

If  she  could  get  away  frem  this  island, 
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she  might  be  safe,  but  what  good  would  an 
attempt  do  when  stronger  arms  than  hers 
could  propel  boats  in  chase?  If  a  friendly 
tug  should  happen  in,  if  that  woman  from 
the  light  should  come,  if  David  Mac¬ 
Kinnon —  She  caught  her  breath.  She 
heard  a  man  on  the  store  steps  speak.  She 
was  flying  through  the  shadows. 

It  was  only  a  short  distance  to  the  beach, 
but  by  the  time  Eve  had  emerged  from  the 
shadow  of  the  net-house,  her  breathing  was 
desperately  fast. 

“Come  back!”  she  called  chokingly. 

David,  splashing  through  the  water  and 
already  half-way  to  his  anchored  boat, 
stopped  and  looked  about.  She  stood  at  the 
water’s  edge,  watching  him. 

“Now  what  do  you  want?”  he  asked 
sharply. 

“Come  back!”  she  repeafed,  and  added 
a  faint  “Please!” 

For  a  moment  the  man  remained  irreso¬ 
lute,  and  then  turned  slowly  toward  shore, 
curiosity  stirred  by  this  summons. 

“Well,  I’m  back,”  he  said,  stopping  close 
to  her. 

The  girl  studied  his  shadowed  face. 

“You  didn’t  hear  what  my  father 
said?” 

“Yes.” 

Eve  looked  back  at  the  store  again  and 
tugged  at  one  hand  with  the  other. 

“He  said — that  his  house  wasn’t  mine  any 
more.  He  told  me - ” 

“I  was  there,  and  I’ve  got  ears.  Did  you 
think - ” 

“That  is  why  I  followed  you,  to  have  a 
place — to  go.” 

The  man  lifted  a  hand  and  rubbed  his 
chin  with  the  backs  of  his  fingers. 

“So  that's  it!”  She  nodded.  “You’re 
cornin’  to  me  for  help?” 

“You  are  my  only  chance.” 

“WTiat  makes  you  think  I’ll  help  you?” 

She  waited  a  bit  before  saying  in  a 
■^i^per, 

’■“Because  you — you’re  different.” 

He  laughed  rather  scoffingly. 

“What  if  I  say  that  I  won’t  help  you?” 

“You’re  not  going  to  say  that!  You 
know  what  it  means  to  leave  me  here.” 
He  laughed  once  more,  but  she  went  on, 
reaching  out  to  grasp  his  sleeve  and  shake 
the  arm  intently:  “I  told  you  the  other 
night  that  it’s  bwn  my  father  who’s  stood 
between  me  and  those  men.  I  told  you  liow 
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they — how  they  looked  at  me,  how  they 
waited  and  watched,  and  how  I’d  been  safe 
because  they  were  afraid  of  him — my  father. 
To-night  they  heard  him  send  me  away — 
and  he  said  that  I  belonged  to — whoever 
could  take  me.  That’s  what  he  said,  and 
they  heard  him.”  She  halted,  for  her 
excited  breathing  broke  up  the  sentences. 
“You’re  my  only  chance  at  safety — that’s 
why  I  ran  after  you.  Just  to-night — just  to 
help  me  away.” 

Her  voice  caught  on  the  last,  and  the  hand 
that  had  touch^  his  sleeve  let  go  its  hold. 

MacKinnon  stirred  and  look^  from  her 
frost-white  face  to  the  shadows  of  men 
approaching  the  shacks.  Some  had  stopped 
and  were  watching  him,  he  knew.  The  girl 
had  not  overstated  her  situation. 

“You’re  not  safe  here,”  he  said.  “That’s 
sure.  Do  you  think  you’d  be  safe  with  me?” 

She  looked  up,  and  her  e.xpression  changed 
from  desperation  to  a  certain  calculation, 
a  certain  hardness. 

“I’m  not  asking  you  for — for  safety,”  she 
said.  “I’m  just  asking  you  to  take  me 
away — that’s  all - ” 

Her  expression  puzzled  him;  he  did  not 
know  whether  it  was  fear  or  guile,  but 
while  he  watched  her  and  absorbed  the 
shock  of  her  reply  this  fact  struck  him :  that 
the  girl  was  in  his  hands.  To-night  he  had 
shattered  King  Norman’s  dream  of  keeping 
his  daughter  ever  loyal  to  him,  and  it  wtis 
not  unlikely  that  Eldred’s  regret  for  what  he 
had  done  would  be  as  sudden  and  as  pro¬ 
found  as  the  rage  which  had  put  her  away. 
Here,  then,  was  a  chance  to  remove  her 
presence,  and  should  the  king  want  her 
back,  that  revenge  would  be  picturesque 
indeed! 

“Fair  enough!”  he  said  and  laughed.  He 
stooped  and  lifted  her  and  sloshed  out 
through  the  water  and  set  her  lightly  down 
on  the  rail  and  scrambled  aboard  himself. 

IT  IS  an  hour’s  run  from  Garden  to  High 
Island  for  a  craft  like  the  Islander  with 
its  heavy-duty  motor,  and  in  that  time  at 
least  two  people  aboard  did  a  deal  of  think¬ 
ing.  Fred  Mink,  the  Indian,  sat  at  the 
wheel  and  steered,  and  if  he  thought 
much,  he  gave  little  evidence  of  it. 

After  the  motor  was  turning  regularly 
and  he  had  looked  at  the  oil-supply,  David 
drew  off  his  oilskins  and  stood  abaft  the 
engine,  looking  at  the  girl,  who  sat  crouched 
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on  a  locker  behind  the  Indian,  dimly  re¬ 
vealed  by  the  reflected  glow  of  the  binnacle- 
light.  She  had  not  spoken  since  she  came 
aboard;  she  had  dropi>cd  on  that  locker  as 
though  the  last  strength  had  gone.  Her 
face  was  in  shadow. 

*  I  'HE  man  went  out  on  the  stern,  where  he 
stood  looking  along  their  wake  to  the 
few  lights  that  showed  on  Garden  Island. 
That  particular  smile  with  which  he  had 
listened  to  the  warnings  of  men  who  feared 
that  he  would  come  to  grief  wdth  Eldred 
was  on  his  face  now%  accentuated  and 
augmented  by  a  dancing  light  of  boyish 
triumph.  He  ran  a  hand  through  his  hair 
as  he  remembered  Eldred’s  collapse  when 
Eve  sprang  to  protect  him,  and  he  chuckled 
when  he  thought  how  the  story  would  go 
over  the  lakes — that  Jode  MacKinnon’s 
boy  had  run  awuy  from  Garden  Island, 
with  Eve  Eldred  for  his  prisoner. 

That  is  what  she  was — his  prisoner.  He 
considered  her  so.  For  a  flash,  back  there 
on  the  beach,  he  had  been  conscious  of  pity, 
because  it  was  not  pleasant  to  think  of  any 
girl  with  eyes  and  lips  and  a  body  like  Eve’s 
left  to  the  mercy  of  men  like  her  father. 
But  that  was  gone  now’,  and  what  he  saw 
in  the  situation  was  a  second  blow  at  her 
father;  more  than  a  blow — stock  with  which 
to  make  the  man  ridiculous! 

And  he  owed  the  girl  a  score,  too.  He 
was  now  helping  her  out  of  one  hideous  sit¬ 
uation,  but  she  would  be  far  from  comfort¬ 
able  in  that  escape,  he  told  himself.  No, 
indeed!  She  would  pay  for  this  rescue,  and 
fully!  She  would  pay,  too,  for  the  part  she 
had  played  in  the  destruction  of  the  A  nna- 
belle.  She  would  pay  with  suspense  and  un¬ 
certainty  and  fear,  for  he  would  keep  this 
girl  guessing. 

And  while  he  stood  outside.  Eve  sat 
slumped  fonvard.  .As  the  boat  gathered 
way  her  spinning  mind  had  steadied  a  bit, 
and  by  the  time  David  had  gone  on  deck, 
she  was  thinking  fast. 

She  was  free  from  the  menace  of  her 
father’s  men,  and  she  had  traded  on  the 
beach  wdth  MacKinnon  very  eagerly;  but 
now,  with  the  one  danger  obviated,  the 
other  loomed  before  her  as  a  thing  as  mon¬ 
strous  as  the  first. 

She  heard  again  his  challenge:  “Do  you 
think  you’d  be  safe  with  me?”  and  in  mem- 
oiy  his  tone  became  more  insinuating,  more 


forbidding.  She  had  come  with  him;  she 
had  even  said  that  she  was  not  asking  for 
safety.  She  had  lied  then  in  her  bargain¬ 
ing,  for  she  thought  it  would  be  a  bribe 
which  she  could  retrieve  later.  There  had 
been  no  time  for  regard  of  truth  and  honor 
there  on  the  beach. 

At  least  she  had  achieved  something. 
The  menace  was  concentrated  in  one  man. 
She  knew  that,  except  for  the  Indians,  he 
lived  alone  on  High  Island ;  she  did  not  fear 
Fred  Mink  and  the  other.  To  protect  her¬ 
self  from  MacKinnon,  then,  became  her  sole 
objective. 

And,  as  she  planned,  she  became  desper¬ 
ate;  but  she  was  alert,  frightfully  calm, 
driven  to  clear  thought  by  the  situation. 
There  would  be  no  escaping  him ;  that  much 
was  certain.  She  could  not  argue  w’ith  him 
because  his  front  to-night  had  been  one  of 
scornful  enmity. 

She  tapped  a  foot  sw’iftly  and  hugged  her 
body.  To  protect  herself  from  him— to 
keep  him  away  until  morning — for  a  day— 
a  week.  He  was  hard — as  hard  as  rock,  as 
hard  as  steel.  As  hard  as  the  steel  of  those 
knives  used  in  dressing  fish  which  were 
racked  against  the  wall — as  hard  as  those 
knives —  She  started.  There  W’ere  three, 
blades  narrow  and  thin  from  long  use. 
They  were  sharp  knives — very  sharp,  she 
knew.  .A  bargain  meant  nothing;  she  was 
concerned  with  one  thing — her  safety. 
MacKinnon  had  taunted  her  with  his  own 
menace.  And  her  strength  was  no  strength 
for  his. 

She  sat  further  forward.  David  could  not 
see  her.  Mink  lounged  on  the  wheel, 
watching  the  water  ahead.  She  drew  a  foot 
across  the  boards,  but  he  did  not  look  back. 
She  stirred,  but  still  the  Indian  showed  no 
interest.  She  stood  up,  and  he  did  not 
move.  And  then,  like  a  stalking  cat,  she 
crossed  the  housing,  waited,  looked  swiftly 
about.  She  sat  down  again  and  tapp^  her 
foot  and  hugged  her  body,  but  not  so  tightly 
as  before,  for  in  her  blouse  was  a  knife, 
one  hand  gripping  its  handle. 

She  w’as  aware  of  the  mechanics  of  bring¬ 
ing  the  boat  to  dock,  heard  the  lines  go  out 
and  made  fast.  She  was  alone,  with  both 
men  outside.  She  heard  words,  muffled,  and 
then  Mink  said: 

“.All  righ’.  See  you  in  the  mornin’, 
Dave.”  And  his  footsteps  went  up  the 
resounding  dock. 
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Eve  was  more  alone  than  she  had  ever 
been  in  her  life.  A  show  of  strength,  her 
father  had  preached,  was  the  assurance 
of  safety;  she  had  summoned  that  front 
almost  daily  for  years,  but  it  had  never 
been  convincing  perhaps  to  any  man,  and 
she  even  had  confessed  her  weakness  and 
fear  to  MacKinnon. 

But  now  it  was  not  so.  WTiat  protection 
she  might  have  would  come  from  her  own 
wits  and  strength  of  heart,  and  as  she  stood 
there  in  the  darkness  of  the  boat  listening 
for  David’s  next  movement  or  word,  that 
front  which  she  had  only  assumed  became 
real.  It  was  one  of  those  moments  of  peril 
when  slack  and  flabby  courage  becomes 
taut  and  strong,  and  as  she  felt  the  boat 
list  slightly  when  MacKinnon’s  weight 
came  on  it,  she  gathered  herself  for  a  spring, 
and  her  heart  was  as  determined,  as  unfal¬ 
tering  as  the  grip  of  the  hand  on  that  knife- 
handle.  He  was  saying, 

“Come  along  now;  we  11  go  to  the  house.” 

One  impulse  in  the  girl  was  to  rebel,  to 
Ibrce  the  issue  then  and  there;  but  another — 
some  sudden  weakness,  some  part  of  her 
which  still  shrank  from  the  crisis,  which, 
perhaps,  was  hope  for  an  easier  way — 
mged  her  on,  and  she  went. 

His  one  foot  was  on  the  rail  and  the  other 
OB  the  dock.  She  hesitated,  and,  as  though 
from  a  considerable  distance,  she  heard  him 
say,  “Here;  I’ll  help  you  across.”  And  his 
hand  was  on  her  arm,  helping  her  step  to 
the  dock,  steadying  her;  and  the  hand  held 
there  while  they  walked  forward,  tightening 
like  a  locked  band  of  steel. 

“Cold?”  he  asked,  and  she  shook  her 
head,  at  which  he  laughed.  “Not  afraid, 
are  you?” — mockingly.  “You  tremble  so.” 

Resentment  came  with  that,  and  she 
tried  to  pull  away,  but  he  hung  on  and,  an 
instant  later,  steadied  her  as  she  walked 
a  stringer  of  the  half-ruined  wharf.  She  did 
not  know  whether  his  hand  was  aid  or  trap. 
She  was  aware  that  he  was  searching  her 
and  she  fla.shed  a  look  at  him,  at  which 
he  laughed.  Rage  came,  paralleling  fresh 
fear;  he  seemed  to  be  so  sure  of  her,  so  sure 
of  himself,  as  though  he  followed  some  well- 
fotmed  and  familiar  plan. 

They  went  slowly  up  the  beach.  Eve’s 
pulses  hammering  at  her  ears,  fully  alive  to 
hut  one  thing:  the  knife  which  she  clutched 
~d>er  last  hope,  her  only  chance,  she  felt. 

They  stopped  in  the  shadow  of  a  log 
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house  and  MacKinnon  fumbled  at  the  latch 
and  lcx>ked  at  her  with  that  deviling  laugh¬ 
ter  still  in  his  eyes. 

And  then  she  was  inside,  alcme  with  him 
in  a  dark  room,  and  his  hand  was  gone  from 
her  arm.  She  went  forward  swiftly,  turning 
in  the  darkness  with  the  knife  drawn,  for  she 
expected  pursuit.  She  heard  him  moving. 
He  was  not  following,  and  under  cover  of  the 
sound  she  kept  on  until  she  touched  a  wall. 
It  was  rough  and  hung  with  clothing.  She 
went  along  it  slowly,  breath  quick,  until  she 
came  to  a  door — a  door! 

She  reached  for  the  knob,  all  but  sobbing 
aloud  in  suspense.  She  could  not  face  him 
there  in  a  room  within  four  walls — strong 
walls.  Her  courage  was  failing;  she  could 
not  fight  with  the  spirit  that  her  father  had 
encouraged.  She  must  flee,  must  be  away, 
outside — and  here  was  a  door! 

Her  hand  found  the  knob,  and  in  a  flutter 
of  excitement  and  relief  she  turned  it,  but 
before  the  latch  moved,  a  match  scratched 
and  flared.  Eve  found  herself  backed 
tightly  against  the  door,  facing  him,  waiting. 
But  David  was  turned  the  other  way  as  he 
fussed  with  the  bracket-lamp  on  the  wall, 
burning  match  in  one  hand,  chimney  in  the 
other.  The  wick  flared;  the  chimney  w’ent 
on.  Carefully  he  waved  out  the  match, 
tossed  it  toward  the  cook-stove  which  stood 
in  one  corner  and  turned. 

The  girl  shrank  farther  back  against  the 
panels  of  the  door.  Her  face  was  half 
averted  as  though  from  an  exjaected  blow. 

He  stepped  forward,  and  a  last  flare  of  des¬ 
perate  courage  swept  through  the  girl,  but 
he  stopped  by  a  chair  in  mid-floor  and  drew 
it  back  against  the  w;all.  Then  he  looked 
closely  at  her. 

“Rough — but  good  enough,”  he  said. 
“Your  room” — with  an  exaggerated  wave  of 
a  hand  toward  the  door  against  which  she 
cringed  and  a  derisive  bow — “and  the  door 
locks  from  the  inside.  I  sleep  on  the  boat. 
Sweet  dreams!” 

Eve  found  herself  standing  alone,  staring 
at  the  knife  she  held  as  though  it  fascinated 
her.  Then,  with  a  gesture  that  wras  almost 
fright,  she  sent  it  spinning  across  the  floor. 

HOW  long  a  time  passed  before  Norman 
Eldred  moved  from  the  doorway  in 
which  Eve  had  left  him  he  did  not  know. 

It  wras  a  seemingly  endless  interval  of 
suffering,  of  dumb  p>ain,  of  confusion  and 
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heart-break.  He  stood  there  as  a  man  whose 
whole  world  has  collapsfed  and  who  has  no 
further  need  for  the  ability  to  move  or 
think  or  speak.  In  an  instant  his  kingdom 
had  become  chaos.  Not  because  he  had 
lost  command  of  his  crew,  not  because  his 
property  or  profits  or  ascendency  was 
threatened,  but  because  the  object  for 
which  he  had  worked  and  dominated  was 
wiped  out. 

Strong  as  he  was,  Eldred  had  had  moments 
when  rage  could  not  drive  fear  completely 
from  his  heart.  One  of  them  came  when 
he  looked  into  the  face  of  Jode  MacKinnon’s 
son  and  saw  that  the  boy  was  undismayed  at 
the  prospect  of  a  clash  with  him.  That  was 
something  new — encountering  a  man  who 
dared  challenge  him,  who,  instead  of  show¬ 
ing  humility,  showed  insolence. 

For  the  hour  he  had  been  able  to  put  this 
by,  promising  himself  that  the  trader  would 
pay  as  others  had  paid,  and  then  he  had 
stood  in  the  shadows  and  seen  David  Mac¬ 
Kinnon  listening  to  what  Eve  so  earnestly 
told  him — listening  and  watching  her  with 
something  more  than  curiosity. 

With  that  came  p)anic.  Eldred  fired  the 
Annabelle,  and  felt  sure  that  the  way  of 
strength  had  triumphed  again  and  that  he 
was  rid  of  the  trader.  But  MacKinnon 
would  not  learn  his  lesson.  He  remained 
near  and  made  threats;  he  was  audacious; 
he  knew  no  caution,  and  all  these  factors 
combined  to  put  Eldred  in  a  ferment  of 
rage. 

He  planned  many  manners  of  revenge,  but 
in  each  instance  he  came  against  this  hard 
fact:  David  MacKinnon  did  not  fear  him, 
and  it  was  fear  in  the  hearts  of  other  men  on 
which  Eldred  had  built  his  position.  And 
then,  this  night,  he  had  come  up)on  the 
trader  in  the  store,  with  Eve  in  his  arms, 
fighting  and  calling  for  help — the  fairest 
avenue  to  revenge  that  even  a  fair-minded 
man  could  ask! 

A  GREAT  joy  had  come  into  his  heart  as 
he  reached  for  the  pistol,  and  a  great 
sickness  as  Eve,  in  that  stressed  second, 
made  her  choice.  She  would  defend  against 
her  father  the  man  who  had  humiliated  her! 
Beyond  that,  there  could  be  no  more  com¬ 
plete  renunciation  of  the  thing  for  which 
Norman  Eldred  had  hoped.  And  so,  as 
a  man  who  had  dedicated  every  hour  and 
every  energy  toward  one  objective,  only  to 


see  it  go  beyond*  his  touch,  he  was  rocked 
to  the  foundations  of  his  consciousness. 

The  chagrin,  the  disappointment,  the 
heart-wrench  which  Eve’s  action  caused  him 
turned  the  passion  that  had  held  her  close 
to  his  heart  to  an  equally  virulent  passion 
that  would  put  her  away.  She  was  gone  in 
that  one  moment,  dismissed  from  his  life,  he 
thought.  He  was  once  more  at  the  begin¬ 
nings,  with  nothing  at  hand  but  his  tor¬ 
tured  heart,  his  body,  his  senses.  He  w-as 
aware  that  the  men  went  out,  leaving  him 
alone;  he  moved  to  a  packing-box  and  sat 
down  like  one  who  is  mortally  wounded. 
His  hands  hung  between  his  knees;  his  head 
drooped  forward.  After  a  long  time  he  lifted 
his  face  and  stared  about  dully,  as  though 
expecting  to  find  others  viewing  his  misery. 

But  he  was  alone,  except  for  Friend,  just 
coming  to  a  stop  in  the  doorway,  peering  at 
him  inquiringly  with  his  amber  eyes.  The 
dog  was  dripping  water,  for  he  had  swiun 
until  tired  in  the  wake  of  the  boat  that 
carried  Eve  away  and  had  come  back. 

Eldred  rose.  Friend  advanced,  sniffing, 
and  watched  as  the  man  stooped  to  recover 
his  pistol;  then  he  smelled  the  weapon,  and 
after  the  tonjgue  of  fire  had  leaped  out  to  sear 
his  troubled  nose,  he  ran  in  a  brief  half-circle 
with  his  head  held  close  to  one  shoulder. 
Then  he  lay  down  and  turned  on  his  side, 
and  when  Eldred  walked  out,  his  lifeless 
tail  was  thumping  the  floor  in  a  reflex  of  his 
gone  happiness.  For  long  Eldred  had  hated 
the  dog  because  he  had  a  place  in  Eve’s 
affections.  That  cruel  and  childish  revenge 
seemed  to  steady  his  weakened  legs  and 
he  walked  with  a  degree  of  assurance  as  he 
passed  out  of  the  store,  unmindful  of  the 
lights  which  still  burned,  not  even  taking 
the  precaution  to  close  the  door  behind  him. 

He  went  up  the  path  to  his  house.  Open¬ 
ing  the  door,  he  stood  and  peered  into  the 
big  room.  No  lamp  was  there,  but  a  half- 
burned  log  smoldered,  throwing  the  room 
into  eery  lights  and  shadows.  He  went 
within,  closing  the  door  softly,  and  looked 
about.  For  many  minutes  he  stared  into 
the  shadows,  and  then  began  to  walk  among 
them  slowly,  groping  with  his  feet,  half 
leaning  on  chairs  as  he  passed,  as  though 
feeling  out  the  obscured  places. 

He  came  to  a  halt  by  the  stairway  door 
and  stood  looking  at  the  black  knob.  He 
was  listening,  and  after  he  drew  the  door 
wide  he  listened  again. 
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•Tve?”  he  called  finally.  “Eve?” — wait¬ 
ing.  “Eve?” — the  last  in  a  husky  tone. 

No  response,  and  he  made  as  if  to  call 
again,  but  did  not  and  went  up  the  stairs, 
clinging  to  the  rail.  He  paused  before  her 
door  and  listened  again  and  tapped  timidly, 
as  though  fearful  of  touching  the  pine  panel. 
The  force  of  his  knuckles  was  enough  to 
start  the  unlatched  door  swinging  wide 
open. 

It  was  as  though  an  invisible  hand  had 
drawn  it  back  to  show  him  the  white  in¬ 
terior  bathed  in  moonlight — and  empty. 

Eldred  spxike  the  girl’s  name  in  a  whispier 
again,  and  then  turned  and  went  down¬ 
stairs.  A  thin  blue  flame  burned  in  the  maw 
of  the  fireplace,  and  as  he  stood  at  the  foot 
of  the  stairs,  a  reflected  light-point  caught 
his  eye — in  the  glass  of  that  one  picture 
idiich  hung  against  the  wall.  He  b^n  to 
BKn'e  across  the  darkened  room,  eyes  on 
that  mirrored  light  as  though  it  fascinated 
him.  He  did  not  stop  until  he  stood  directly 
before  the  photograph. 

“So!”  he  cried,  and  the  sound  was  soft, 
and  long-drawn,  like  the  sighing  of  wind. 
"So-o-o!  So!” 

Then,  with  a  mighty  sweep  of  an  arm  he 
snatched  the  picture  from  the  wall,  bran- 
(fished  it  about  his  head  and  dashed  it 
Tiolently  to  the  floor.  He  stood  staring 
down  at  it  a  long  moment  as  though  trying 
to  realize  what  he  had  done;  then  he  lifted 
his  feet  and  stamped  the  glass  and  frame 
and  picture  to  slivers  and  splinters  and  rags. 
It  was  a  dance,  a  wild,  weird  dance  of  hate — • 
and  when  it  was  ended  the  man  went  across 
the  room  with  an  exaggerated  swagger, 
cfimbed  the  stairs  and  threw  himself,  still 
dothed,  upon  his  bed. 

The  Mackinaw  boat.  Revenge,  was  stand¬ 
ing  up  Lake  Huron  in  a  light  night  breeze. 
The  soiled  and  aged  man  was  at  the 
tiller,  scanning  the  lake  with  those  vacant 
eyes.  He  was  holding  almost  due  north, 
which  course  would  put  him  into  Detour 
Pas.sage  and  Lake  Superior.  For  long  he 
had  been  muttering  incoherently  to  himself, 
hut  of  a  sudden  he  stopped.  He  laughed, 
too,  a  strained,  husky  sound,  there  alone  on 
the  lake,  and  put  his  tiller  down.  The  Re- 
•wgc  swrung  up.  He  flattened  his  canvas 
as  she  took  the  tack  into  the  west,  toward 
the  Straits  of  Mackinac,  which  gave  him 
egress  to  Lake  Michigan. 
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For  an  hour  or  more  Eve  Eldred  lay 
face  down  on  the  bed,  hands  gripping  the 
blankets  lightly,  breath  at  first  swift  and 
irregular  as  it  bordered  on  sobs,  later  easing 
to  a  degree  of  calmness.  Finally  she  sat  up. 
The  lamp  still  burned  in  the  other  room,  and 
its  glow  fell  on  her  through  the  open  door. 
She  rose  and  went  to  that  door,  examining 
it.  A  bolt  w^  there,  attached  to  the  inside. 

“Yes — he  was  right,”  she  said. 

Then  she  went  in,  extinguished  the  lamp 
and  gazed  through  the  window.  The  boat 
lay.  against  the  dock,  and  no  movement  dis¬ 
turbed  the  still  night.  She  turned  and  went 
back  to  the  bedroom,  closing  the  door  be¬ 
hind  her.  For  a  moment  she  fingered  the 
bolt,  sliding  it  into  its  socket;  then  pushed  it 
back,  leaving  the  door  secured  only  by  its 
latch.  She  unlaced  her  boots  and  without 
further  preparation  covered  herself  with 
the  blankets. 

“I  was  wrong,”  she  said  soberly.  “And 
he — didn’t  mean  it.” 

For  the  first  time  her  breath  caught  in  an 
actual  sob,  but  tears  did  not  come,  and 
presently  ^e  slept. 

SHE  watched  him  come  up  from  the  boat 
in  sharp  outline  against  the  hard  silver 
(rf  the  young  day.  She  stood  motionless  in 
the  middle  of  the  room  as  he  approached, 
and  could  see  through  the  cracks  in  the  door 
that  he  paused  outside  as  if  listening.  She 
saw,  too,  his  one  hand  draw  back  as  though 
he  would  rap  to  announce  his  coming,  and 
heard  him  grunt  to  himself  as  instead  of 
sending  his  knuckles  against  the  wood  he 
opened  the  door  with  a  shove  of  his  palm. 

“Good-morning,”  he  said  and  bowed,  as 
he  had  bowed  last  night,  ironically,  with 
that  half-sneering  smile  on  his  face. 

Eve’s  li|>s  moved  to  acknowledge  that 
greeting,  but  her  voice  was  only  a  murmur. 

MacKinnon  advanced  to  the  stove  and 
dropped  to  his  knees,  thrusting  driftwood 
into  the  box  and  striking  a  match. 

“Pleasant  dreams?” — as  he  carefully  ap¬ 
plied  the  flame  to  the  tinder. 

“One — I  think,”  she  said,  and  he  looked 
over  his  shoulder  sharply.  When  he  saw 
the  serenity  of  her  eyes,  a  flicker  of  astoni^- 
ment  crossed  his  face  and  he  turned  back 
to  the  fire. 

He  rose  and  began  taking  cooking-utensils 
and  food  from  the  shelves  behind  the  stove, 
whistling  lightly  to  himself,  not  looking  at 
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the  girl,  who  stood  watching  him.  Then  he 
took  the  water-pail  from  its  box  and  started 
for  the  door,  still  whistling  and  ignoring  her. 

“While  you  get  water,”  she  said,  “I’ll 
start  getting  things  ready.” 

She  said  this  eagerly,  and  the  tone  might 
have  arrested  David  under  other  circum¬ 
stances,  but  his  reply,  as  he  passed  out 
was: 

“You  can’t  do  anything  here  any  more 
than  you  could  if  you  were  in  jail.” 

Eve  folded  her  hands  rather  meekly 
before  her. 

“My,  but  you  put  yourself  to  a  lot  of 
trouble!”  she  said. 

He  did  not  reply  to  this  and,  as  he  was- 
then  through  the  doorway,  she  could  not  see 
that  his  color  deepened.  She  watched  him 
as  he  tied  a  line  to  the  pail  and  dropped  it 
into  the  lake.  Then,  before  he  drew  it  up, 
she  saw  him  rub  his  chin  with  the  backs 
of  his  fingers. 

For  a  time  thereafter,  Dave  was  occupied 
with  the  preparation  of  breakfast.  He  made 
a  great  clatter  with  his  pans  and  spoons;  he 
set  the  table  carelessly,  dropping  plates  and 
cutlery  with  much  noise,  and  not  once  did 
he  look  at  the  girl. 

He  finished  stirring  his  cake-batter. 
He  was  adept,  demonstrating  those  fine 
points  of  cookery  which  men  who  have 
lived  much  alone  develop,  but  with  the 
griddle  smoking  and  the  fat  ready  to  be 
smeared  on  its  surface,  just,  in  fact,  as  he 
dipped  the  spoon  into  the  golden  batter,  the 
girl  asked, 

“Don’t  you  ever  put  salt  in  your  cakes?” 

He  did  not  know  whether  the  clearing  of 
her  throat  before  she  spoke  was  an  indica¬ 
tion  of  apology  or  to  check  laughter;  it 
sounded  suspiciously  like  the  latter,  and  he 
mumbled  something  and  began  to  whistle 
quite  loudly,  but  by  the  time  the  salt  was 
stirred  in  and  the  firet  cake  was  baking,  his 
whistle  had  died.  The  coffee  boiled  over 
with  gusto,  and  when  David  thumped  down 
his  bowl  of  batter  and  pulled  the  pot  to  one 
side.  Eve  spoke  again. 

“There!  Now,  if  I’d  been  helping - ” 

At  once  he  resumed  whistling,  without 
deigning  reply. 

^  I  'HE  breakfast  ready,  MacKinnon  drag- 
ged  a  chair  to  the  table  and  looked  at 

Eve. 

“Bring  up  a  chair,”  he  said. 


They  ate  in  silence,  David  with  a  show  (rf 
app)etite.  Eve  slowly,  as  though  the  food  did 
not  interest  her.  The  man  did  not  look  up 
from  his  plate  except  once,  and  then  to  ask 
Eve  if  she  would  have  more  coffee. 

The  meal  was  over,  and  the  sun,  which 
had  climbed  above  the  forest-crowned  sand 
bluffs  of  Beaver  Island,  was  flinging  its 
first  level  rays  through  the  windows  of  the 
cabin.  MacKinnon  shoved  his  chair  back 
to  rise  when  Eve  spoke  abruptly: 

“When  I  tried  to  thank  you  that  other 
time,  you  wouldn’t  let  me.  You’ll  have 
to  now.” 

The  half-concealed  smile  which  had  been 
in  her  eyes  until  then  was  gone,  and  she  was 
very  serious. 

“Thank  me  for  what?” 

“For  last  night.” 

He  shrugged  then  and  rose  and  laughed. 

“You  better  hang  on  to  your  thanks  until 
you  see  what’ll  happen  to  you.  Remem¬ 
ber,  you’ve  only  landed  here;  there’s  lots  of 
time  for  things  to  happen  that  you  w(m’t 
thank  me  for.” 

The  steadiness  of  her  eyes  was  most  dis¬ 
comfiting,  less  so,  though,  than  her  words, 
for  she  went  on: 

“That’s  what  you  said  last  night,  or  you 
meant  about  that.  You’re  a  lot  like  my 
dog.  Friend.  He  growls  pretty  bad,  but 
that’s  as  far  as  it  goes.  He’ll  be  friends 
with  anybody.  I  told  you  once  that  a  girl 
doesn’t  have  to  know  much  about  men;  she 
can  fed  what  men  are  like,  and  you’re  not 
like  any  man  I  ever  knew.  You  scared  me, 
like  Friend  scares  folks,  but  you’re — you’re 
just  decent.” 

In  the  silence  that  followed,  she  looked 
up  at  him,  and  there  was  that  frankness  in 
her  eyes  which  checked  what  he  had  in¬ 
intended  to  say. 

“Last  night,  when  I  asked  you  to  bring 
me  away  with  you,  I  thought — I  thougjit 
you  meant  what  you  said,  maybe,  that  I 
wouldn’t  be  safe  with  you.  But  I’d  rather 
be  in  danger  from  one  man  than  from 
a  lot — and — besides,  you  were  different.  I 
meant  it  when  I  said  that  all  I  cared  about 
was  getting  away;  I  meant  that  until  we  got 
out  of  my  father’s  harbor.  For  a  long  time 
I’ve  tried  to  make  men  think  I  was  a  %hter 
when  I  knew  I  wasn’t,  but  last  night,  when 
I  was  alone  with  you,  I  thought  I  sure  was 
going  to  have  to  fight.  So  I  got  hold  of 
that.”  She  pointed  beneath  the  stove,  and 
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MacKinnon  saw  the  dressing-knife  on  the 
floor,  where  she  had  flung  it. 

“Ready  to  knife  me,  eh?  I’d  expected  as 
much,  even  after  you  made  yoiu-  bargain. 

I  didn’t  promise  anything  but  to  take 
you  away.’’ 

She  nodded  assent. 

“I  wasn’t  thinking  about  that.  I  knew 
that  if  you  were  mean  I’d  have  to  fight,  and 
that  I  wasn’t  strong  enough  to  drive  you  off. 
That  knife  was  the  best  help  I  could  find, 
and  I  brought  it  along.” 

He  said  something  that  indicated  con¬ 
tempt,  but  she  did  not  notice. 

“.\nd  then  you  gave  up  your  l)ed  to  me 
and  told  me  I  could  lock  the  door.  That’s 
what  I  wanted  to  thank  you  for.” 

“I  told  you  once  to  be  careful  of  >'our 
thanks.  That  ought  to  be  enough.” 

She  looked  soberly  at  him  a  moment. 

“You’re  trying  to  scare  me.  You  had 
trouble  with  my  father,  and  you’re  trying 
to  take  it  out  on  me.  I  don’t  know  what 
that  was  about.  All  I  know  is  that  you’ve 
treated  me  as  no  other  man  I’ve  ever 
known  would  treat  me.  You  were  good  to 
me  la.'st  night;  you  almost  knocked  on  the 
door  before  you  came  in  this  morning. 
You  were — were  almost  kind  to  me  at 
breakfast.  You  would ’ve  been,  too,  if  you 
hadn’t  kept  your  mind  on  trying  to  act 
as  if  you  weren’t  decent.  You  can’t  scare 
me — not  any  more.” 

“All  right,”  he  said,  as  he  picked  up  his 
cap.  “If  that’s  the  way  you  look  at  it, 
fair  enough!”  He  started  out  and  paused, 
half  turning  in  the  doorway.  “I’m  goin’  to 
be  working  on  the  trap>s  yonder” — with  a 
gesture — “and  I’ll  be  in  si^t  of  the  harbor 
all  day.  The  only  boats  on  the  island  are 
here,  and  if  you  tiy  to  make  a  getaway.  I’ll 
see  you.  You  won’t  have  a  chance!” 

He  w'ent  away  toward  the  dock,  but  the 
girl  followed  as  far  as  the  threshold. 

“David,”  she  called,  “don’t  worrv'  about 
my  running-away!  I’m  going  to  stay  here 
— with  you — as  long  as  you’ll  let  me!” 

He  did  not  even  look  back,  but  as  he 
reached  for  the  bow  line  of  the  Islander,  the 
backs  of  the  fingers  of  the  other  hand  rubbed 
his  chin  in  that  gesture  of  perplexity. 

An  hour  later  Eve  stood  on  the  extreme 
pwint  of  the  sand  spit  which  strikes  out  east¬ 
ward  to  form  the  High  Island  harbor.  The 
stiff  south  wind  whipped  the  skirt  about  her 
slim  legs  and  riffled  tendrils  of  dark  hair 


about  her  erect  little  head.  In  her  nostrils 
was  that  fine,  clean  smell  of  wind  over  great 
bodies  of  fresh  water,  damp,  and  soft  with 
spring.  Her  blue  eyes  were  very  bright,  her 
lipjs  pjarted,  and  cheeks  stained  with  color 
as  she  watched.  One  after  another,  tugs 
had  appieared  from  Norman  Eldred’s  harbor 
and  ha!d  gone  their  way  to  the  business  of 
fishing.  Now  the  last  had  cleared  the 
buoys  and  was  swinging  to  the  northward 
with  a  stake-driver  in  tow.  The  girl  drew 
one  hand  through  the  other  and  swallowed 
slowly,  and  her  lip)s  moved. 

“Mother,”  she  said  huskily,  “is  it  wrong? 
Is  it  wrong  to  feel  this  way?  So — relieved?” 

IN  THE  early  afternoon.  Gam  Gallagher, 
standing  home  from  the  northward, 
headed  in  toward  the  Islander,  which 
swung  at  anchor.  He  put  out  in  a  pxtund- 
boat  to  watch  David  and  his  Indians  setting 
the  trsqvnets,  and  though  the  talk  was  of 
the  fishing,  the  older  man’s  curiosity  was 
caught  by  that  half-laughing,  half-per¬ 
plexed  kxi  in  the  eyes  of  his  helpjer. 

The  work  over,  David  and  Gallagher  sat 
on  the  stem  of  the  Kittiwake  while  the 
Indians  cleared  up  odds  and  ends  prepara¬ 
tory  to  going  ashore,  and  it  was  there  that 
Gam’s  curiosity  was  satisfied. 

His  eyes  did  not  leave  the  younger  man’s 
face  for  an  instant  until  MacKinnon  looked 
up  and  laughed,  like  a  delighted  boy. 

“And  here  I  am,  holdin’  the  apple  of  his 
eye  in  the  pmlm  of  my  hand!” 

Then  Gam  shook  his  head  slowly  and 
chuckled. 

“It’s  a  good  un  on  him,  lad!  It’s  the 
best  ever.”  Then  he  became  grave.  “Ye 
couldn’t ’ve  struck  so  hard  a  blow  by  cuttin’ 
the  heart  out  of  his  body!  Ye’re  not  ex- 
pjectin’  him  to  let  her  go  without  tryin’  to 
get  her  back,  are  ye?” 

“It’s  likely  he’ll  tiy  .” 

“.An’  if  he  does?” 

“That’ll  be  another  thing.  I’m  not 
makin’  any  more  cracks,  but  he  don’t  thrill 
me  a  dime’s  wrorth.  In  a  fight,  Gam,  it’s' 
the  first  punch  that  counts  the  most.  I 
wasn’t  scared  of  him  at  first,  and  there’s 
sure  no  need  to  get  lily-hearted  now.” 

The  other  shook  his  head  skeptically. 
“Mebbe  not,  Dave;  mebbe  not.”  And 
then,  after  a  moment,  “An’  now,  if  it’s  any 
of  my  business,  what’s  yer  plan  for  her?” 
The  lad  stirred  restlessly,  and  the  other 
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looked  closer,  for  a  change  came  over  the 
face  he  watched — a  shadow  of  doubt. 

“It’s  killin’  two  birds  with  one  rock, 
Gam.  It  don’t  square  any  account,  not  by 
a  damn  sight,  but  it’s  a  fair  beginnin’  be¬ 
cause  it’s  such  sweet  punishment  for  him 
to  lose  her;  and  it’ll  serve  her  right  to  be 
kept  guessin’  a  while — a  few  days.” 

“Ye’ll  turn  her  back,  then?” 

David  shrugged. 

“I  only  want  to  worry  her  a  lot,  and  after 
that  I  don’t  care.” 

But  he  did  not  look  at  Gallagher  when  he 
said  this,  and  the  man’s  eyes  were  very  keen 
as  they  searched  his  face.  After  a  moment, 
he  laid  a  big  hand  on  Dave’s  knee. 

“Go  easy,  boy;  ye’re  young,  an’  it’s 
springtime,  an’  whatever  else  ye’ll  say  of 
her,  ^e’s  as  fair  as  a  May  momin’l” 

David  laughed  rather  hollowly,  but 
Gam  did  not  notice  that.  He  stood  up. 

“Come  inside,  lad.  I  guess  Eldred’s  put 
no  fear  into  ye,  an’  mebbe  ye  can  go  it  alone, 
but  I  know  him  an’  his  ways,  an’  I  don’t 
want  to  see  ye  caught  with  nothin’  but  yer 
hands  an’  wits  when  mebbe  ye’ll  need 
somethin’  else.” 

He  opened  a  locker  and  drew  out  a  rifle, 
wrapped  in  greasy  cloths. 

“I’ve  carried  it,”  he  said,  holding  it  out, 
“because  Eldred  fishes  these  same  waters; 
but  I  guess  he’ll  bother  none  of  the  rest  of 
us  for  a  while  now.  Take  it  an’  keep  her 
handy.” 

Dave  stepped  into  his  boat  and  pushed 
off.  Gam  stood  watching  him. 

“That’s  for  Eldred,”  he  said,  as  Dave  put 
down  the  rifle;  “but  for  the  other — there’s 
nothin’  I  can  give  ye  for  her,  not  even 
advice.” 

UVE  watched  the  work  that  David  did 
that  afternoon,  and  when  she  saw  that 
the  task  was  almost  over,  she  began  prepar¬ 
ing  the  evening  meal.  She  was  fr>'ing  pota¬ 
toes  when  he  entered  and  did  not  look  up, 
though  the  comers  of  her  mouth  twitched  as 
if  begging  to  be  allowed  to  smile.  She  said, 

“It’ll  be  ready  in  a  minute.” 

He  stood  over  the  stove,  and  finally  she 
lifted  her  face  to  see  his,  cold  and  clouded. 

“Hereafter  you’ll  do  no  cookin’,”  he  said. 

“But  I  like  to!  And  there’s  nothing  for 
me  to  do - ” 

“That  don’t  matter  to  me,”  he  snapp>ed. 
“I  don’t  trust  you — in  any^ing.  A  man 
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wants  to  know  what  he  eats.  There’s 
nothing  here  but  toadstools  and  broken 
glass,  but - ” 

She  put  down  the  fork  and  again  her 
mouth  twitched,  but  not  from  laughter  this 
time. 

“David,  if  I’d  wanted  to  hurt  you,  it 
would  have  been  easy  last  night,”  she  said 
flatly. 

He  only  said, 

“You  can’t  get  up  any  argument  here; 
what  I  say  happens  to  go!” 

If  developments  depended  on  his  saying 
anything,  little  would  have  been  accom¬ 
plished  thereafter  that  night,  for  they  ate 
without  the  exchange  of  a  word  and  the 
man  went  out  immediately,  without  so 
much  as  a  glance  at  the  girl.  Eve  listened 
to  his  departure  and  drew  a  chair  close  to 
the  stove  and  put  her  feet  on  the  hearth  and 
claspjed  her  arms  about  her  knees.  Her 
brows  were  in  a  frown  and  on  her  face  now 
was  real  melancholy. 

She  did  not  know  that  aboard  the  Is¬ 
lander,  an  oil-lamp  swinging  in  gimbals, 
blankets  of  his  bunk  folded  to  make  a  com¬ 
fortable  couch,  David  MacKinnon  stared 
for  a  half-hour  at  a  single  paragraph  on  the 
page  of  a  battered  magazine.  At  the  end  of 
that  time  he  threw  the  book  away  irritably 
and  sat  up,  putting  his  head  in  his  hands, 
and  remained  so  for  another  lengthy  inter¬ 
val.  Then  he  rose  and  went  outside  and 
stood  on  the  dock,  gazing  out  into  the  lake. 
There  was  about  his  pxKture  something 
counterfeit,  as  though  his  chief  interest  did 
not  lie  yonder  across  the  water,  and  when 
the  moon,  which  had  been  shining  through 
a  rift,  was  again  obscured,  he  turned  and 
went  up  the  beach.  But  when  he  ap>- 
proached  the  cabin  where  Eve  sat  before 
the  stove,  he  went  slowly  and  wdth  great 
caution,  and  when  he  drew  near  the  window 
through  which  he  could  see  her,  he  halted. 

For  an  interval  he  stood  there,  a  score  of 
feet  from  her.  She  moved  but  little  and 
then  only  her  head,  for  she  still  hugged  her 
knees.  Once  more  he  became  acutely  con¬ 
scious  of  the  luster  of  her  hair,  the  fine¬ 
ness  of  feature,  soft  texture  of  her  skin. 
And  she  seemed  small — small  and  alone 
and  defenseless,  as  she  had  last  night  when 
he  held  her  prisoner  and  strained  her  against 
his  body  to  force  her  lips  to  his. 

It  was  of  that  moment  Eve  was  think¬ 
ing  while  he  watched.  Twenty-four  hours 
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ago — and  yet  it  seemed  so  long  since  he 
made  that  threat  before  her  father’s  men, 
and  she  swallowed  dryly  as  some  of  the 
fright  returned  to  her  and  her  lips  trembled 
at  memory  of  that  humiliation. 

At  this  point,  a  strange  thing  occurred. 
She  could  feel  his  arms  roughly  about  her, 
again  sensed  the  panic  of  helplessness  as  she 
tried  to  break  free,  could  feel,  in  memory, 
his  hot  breath  on  her  throat,  on  her  cheek 
and  his  lips  on  hers,  and,  with  this  last, 
that  odd  something  which  had  been  brought 
to  life  by  the  hard  caress  last  night  and 
which  had  been  driven  back  into  her  sub- 
consciousness  by  the  events  which  immedi¬ 
ately  followed  burst  into  new  life.  It  sent 
her  heart  thumping,  shot  a  strange  warmth 
through  her  body,  and  she  felt  herself 
trembling,  not  with  fright  or  shame  but 
with  some  other  thing,  something  new, 
something  delightful! 

She  lifted  her  face  as  though  she  had  been 
alarmed  by  a  sound,  and  the  man  outside 
was  startled  at  sight  of  the  d3Tiamic  beauty 
which  came  over  her  and  started  back,  fear¬ 
ing  that  in  that  moment  of  excitement  he 
had  spoken  or  betrayed  himself  in  some 
other  way. 

He  circled  away  from  the  house  and  made 
toward  the  boat.  Eve  rose  shortly  and  put 
out  the  light.  She  was  turning  toward  the 
bedroom  door  when  a  low  hail  from  outside 
attracted  her.  She  paused  and  listened 
and  heard  the  voice  again;  she  moved  to 
the  window  and  stared  out. 

A  man  was  standing  there,  half-way  be¬ 
tween  the  house  and  the  water,  and  an¬ 
other  was  coming  rapidly  toward  him 
through  the  sand.  The  first  was  Mink;  the 
other  was  MacKinnon.  She  heard  David 
ask: 

“What  you  doin’,  Fred?” 

“After  wood.” 

“You  don’t  come  this  way  after  wood. 
Get  it  off  the  spit.” 

The  Indian  said  something  Eve  could  not 
hear. 

•'Never  mind  that!  You  get  your  wood 
in  daylight  from  now  on,  and  don’t  prowl 
round  this  house  any  time  so  long  as  she’s 
here.” 

Without  reply.  Mink  turned  and  went 
back  to  his  shack  and  slammed  the  door 
behind  him. 

Eve  saw  MacKinnon  return  to  his  boat, 
and  watched  until  the  light  was  extin¬ 


guished.  Then  she  turned  to  her  bed  and 
nestled  in  the  blankets,  curled  closely,  at 
once  perplexed  and  at  peace.  She  was 
puzzled,  but  felt  safe — very  safe — on  this 
island  with  him. 

That  night,  Ned  Borden  and  his  wife, 
Jen,  were  waiting  the  return  from  St. 
James  of  Pete  Larsen,  the  first  assistant 
keeper,  who  had  gone  over  at  dawn  in  the 
supply-boat. 

The  light  glowed  in  its  tower;  the  fire 
roared  in  the  stove  below,  and  Aunt  Jen, 
who  had  been  busy  for  a  week  in  her  hours 
off  watch  arranging  and  readjusting  the 
furniture  in  the  dwelling,  rocked  and  darned 
beside  the  stove  while  her  husband  read 
from  a  published  volume  of  sermons  by  the 
Rev.  T.  DeWitt  Talmage.  Her  eyes  were 
far  away  when  her  work  dropped  into  her 
lap.  She  sighed  and  breathed  an  “Oh 
dear!”  Ned  looked  up. 

“What  is  it,  Jenny?” 

The  woman  stopped  her  rocking. 

“I’m  just  wondering  if  Pete’ll  bring  back 
my  Up-to-Date.  I’m  all  settled  now  and ’ve 
got  the  goods;  time  I  was  working  on  clothes 
if  I  ain’t  going  to  look  like  a  grand  old  relic 
whenever  I  go  offen  this  light.” 

Borden’s  face  broke  into  a  grave  smile. 
“Bless  you,  Jenny!  You’re  the  best 
dressed  woman  on  the  lakes.  Seems  to  me 
we  didn’t  bring  much  but  your  clothes 
when  we  moved  over.” 

Jen  sniffed. 

“Clothes!  I  ain’t  got  a  thing  but  that 
mohair  and  my  old  tan  tailored  to  wear 
ashore.  I  got  that  piece  of  taffeta  and  the 
lawn  for  a  dress.  If  Up-to-Date  ever  gets 
here.  I’ll  know  what  they’re  going  to  wear 
this  summer,  and  then  I  can  get  busy. 
This  setting  and  setting  when  I’m  off  watch 
ain’t  very  satisfying.” 

“What  boils  were  to  Job,  idleness  is  to 
you,  my  dear.  Didn’t  I  hear  the  machine 
going  late  last  night?” 

“Just  some  underthings — didn’t  need 
’em,  and  nobody  who  counts  ever  ’ll  see  ’em 
unless  I  get  in  a  wreck,  but  a  body  has  to  be 
doing.” 

Ned  went  back  to  his  book  of  sermons; 
then  after  a  moment  looked  up  at  his  wife 
and  cleared  his  throat. 

“My  dear,  you  aren’t  going  to  be  un¬ 
happy  here?” 

Jen  looked  at  him,  startled. 
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“Unhappy?  Why  in  tarnation  do  you  something  dishonorable.  That  is,  another 


ask  a  question  like  that,  Ned  Borden? 
Ain’t  I  got  you,  you  blessed  old  hay-bag?” 

There  was,  with  her  bluster,  something 
like  fright. 

“Why,  it’s  seemed  to  me  that  ever  since 
we  came  here  you’ve  been  uneasy.  It’s 
Eldred’s  being  near  here  hasn’t  gotten  on 
your  nerves,  has  it?” 

“Humph.  Him?" 

“I  know — I  know  you  wouldn’t  worry 
over  a  dangerous  man;  but  there’s — I  don’t 
know” — closing  his  book  on  a  finger  in 
the  place  and  leaning  forward  earnestly — 
“I  can’t  tell  you  what  it  is,  but  it  seems 
like  there’s  something  about  you  I  don’t 
understand.  Ever  since  that  night  we  had 
to  put  into  his  harbor,  it’s  seemed  like 
there  was — something  between  us,  Jenny.” 

“Something  between  us?  Why,  you  old 
rooster,  you  don’t  mean  anything  I  do  ’s 
making  you  unhappy,  do  you?” — voice 
trembling  with  concern. 

“Me  unhappy?  The  only  way  you  could 
ever  make  me  unhappy  would  be  to  be 
unhappy  yourself  or  to  do  something  that 
would  be  unworthy  of  you,  Jenny.  You 
know  that.  I’ve  thought  you  were  worried 
and  hiding  what  worried  you  so  it  wouldn’t 
upset  me.  That’d  be  like  you.  And  be¬ 
cause  you  couldn’t  sleep  that  night  in 
Indian  Harbor,  I  thought  maybe  it  was  the 
stories  you’d  heard  about  Eldred.” 

“Do  I  look  like  a  woman  to  be  upset  by 
fairy-tales?” — driving  the  husk  out  of  her 
voice  with  a  forced  belligerence.  “I  guess 
not!  You’re  mooning,  Ned ;  you  need  a  dose 
of  sulphur  and  molasses.”  She  shifted  her 
big  bulk  on  the  chair  and  sniffed  contemptu¬ 
ously.  “He  may  be  called  bad  by  folks 
round  here,  but  I’ve  yet  to  see  a  black- 
whiskered  devil  who’d  scare  me!” 

Borden  smiled,  but  he  was  not  satisfied. 

Jen  rocked  again  when  he  stepped  to  the 
door  and  looked  out  to  see  that  the  light 
burned  properly. 

“If  I  was  to  set  out,  now,  to  make  you 
uneasy,  just  what  would  you  recommend  me 
to  do?”  she  asked  gruffly.  “The  time  may 
come,  dearie,  when  I  want  to  devil  you,  and 
just  what  would  you  recommend?” 

“You’re  making  fun  of  me.” 

“I’m  making  talk  on  a  lonesome  night.” 

Borden  placed  a  marker  in  his  book  and 
stretched  and  yawned. 

“Oh,  you  could  lie  to  me  or  you  could  do 
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woman  could;  you  couldn’t - ” 

“Go  ’long  with  you!”  she  said,  but  there 
was  trouble  in  her  heart.  “Lying  would  do 
it,  eh?  Or  something  dishonorable?” 

Borden  was  not  particularly  interested  in 
this  discussion  of  a  possible  provocation  of 
his  distrust,  and  though  Aunt  Jen  tried  in  a 
clumsy  manner  at  intervals  to  continue  talk 
on  the  point,  conversation  rambled  into  less 
speculative  affairs.  It  did  not  lag,  how¬ 
ever;  their  talks  never  did.  They  had 
enough  in  common  and  enough  diversity  in 
points  of  view  to  interest  one  another,  and 
there  were  few  silences. 

The  contentment,  with  its  rare  sugges¬ 
tion  of  romance,  had  come  to  both  after 
years  of  loneliness.  Borden  had  entered  the 
service  when  the  lights  were  few  and  primi¬ 
tive.  He  had  been  reared  on  the  shore  of 
Lake  Ontario,  but  assignment  took  him  into 
the  St.  Lawrence  River,  where  he  served 
through  his  yoimg  manhood  and  into  middle 
life.  He  was  competent,  conscientious  and 
liked  responsibility;  he  was  a  keeper  at 
thirty,  and  many  a  season  thereafter  he  was 
privileged  to  wear  the  efficiency  star,  badge 
of  faultless  performance  of  duty. 

He  was  not  worried  about  p)ay  or  pen¬ 
sion;  he  saved  always,  and  men  who  worked 
with  him  knew  that  he  invested  what  little 
he  could  put  by.  He  had  but  one  extrava¬ 
gance,  and  this  was  the  purchase  of  books 
on  theology  and  volumes  of  sermons.  In 
the  years  he  had  accumulated  a  sizable 
library’  of  these  which  he  reread  slowly, 
carefully  and,  it  is  likely,  with  good  under¬ 
standing.  A  Christian,  Norman  Eldred 
had  heard  of  him,  and  all  men  recognized  a 
fine  spirit  in  the  keeprer,  but  there  was  yet 
to  be  one  who  had  heard  cant  from  his  lips 
or  who  had  been  urged  to  change  his  man¬ 
ner  of  life.  Borden’s  religion  was  a  personal 
matter  with  him,  not  to  be  boasted  of,  not  to 
find  outlet  in  dictation  to  other  men.  His 
business  was  to  guide  shipis,  and  he  let  the 
spiritual  misadventures  of  men  alone. 

Early  in  that  last  decade  in  which  the 
white  wings  of  sailing  craft  vied  with  the 
coming  of  steam  to  the  Great  Lakes,  “Red 
Jenny”  was  well  known  from  Supierior  to 
Buffalo — just  “Red  Jenny”  to  most  men, 
marine  cook,  with  pjersonality  and  tempier, 
and  a  tongue  and  a  quantity  of  blazing 
red  hair  which  had  given  her  the  name. 
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She  was  of  the  lakes  wholly;  so  it  caused 
speculation  when  the  thing  happened  which 
sent  her  ashore  and  establish^  her  as  mis¬ 
tress  of  a  sailors’  rest,  a  Buffalo  boarding¬ 
house. 

The  early  history  of  her  establishment 
was  no  different  from  that  of  many 
another  water-front  boarding-house  in  many 
another  lake  port.  It  was  frankly  and 
openly  in  its  special  class,  without  pretense 
or  distinction  except  that  the  woman  who 
op)erated  it  was  headstrong  and  had  certain 
rigid  rules  which  she  enforced.  Then,  too, 
there  was  her  room  off  the  kitchen  and,  at 
first,  the  sound  of  a  child’s  voice  there. 
Both  room  and  infant  were  guarded  without 
relaxation. 

But  of  a  sudden  there  came  a  face-about 
in  the  conduct  of  the  sailors’  rest.  It  was 
after  a  night  when  the  mistress  was  heard 
crying  behind  her  locked  door,  and  the  next 
morning  at  an  unseasonable  hour  certain 
occupants  went  tumbling  through  the  door, 
unceremoniously  ejected.  There  were  two 
women  and  a  half-dozen  men  in  this  group. 

That  was  the  only  time,  it  developed, 
that  objectionable  people  were  flung  out  of 
her  boarding-house,  due  to  that  discrimina¬ 
tion  with  which  she  accepted  guests  there¬ 
after.  Her  place  became  known  as  re¬ 
spectable  and,  finally,  unprofitable.  The 
beds  were  clean,  the  meals  splendid,  but  no 
drunken  sailors  were  accepted,  and  no 
woman  entered  the  door.  Neither,  it  was 
casually  remarked,  was  there  sound  of  a 
child’s  voice.  The  clientele  was  limited  in¬ 
deed,  and  though  Red  Jenny  was  cook  and 
clerk  and  chambermaid  in  one,  she  was 
finally  forced  to  give  up  and  to  bend  over  a 
stove  that  was  not  her  property. 

She  made  her  arrangements,  and  as  the 
last  thing  went  to.  the  office  of  the  rental 
agency  to  settle  that  obligation,  she  gave 
them  a  piece  of  her  mind  loudly  and  with¬ 
out  regard  for  niceties. 

“There’s  your  blood-money!”  she 
boomed.  “I  hof)e  the  devil  himself  ’ll 
blister  the  heart  of  the  party  who  owns  that 
shack  that  depends  on  whisky  and  women 
for  profit!” 

There  were  expostulations,  of  course,  and 
the  manager  glanced  apprehensively  at  the 
one  other  occupant  of  the  room,  a  tall, 
well-boned  man,  in  reefer  and  cap,  who  lis¬ 
tened  intently.  Jen  saw  that  man  when 


she  turned  to  go,  and  met  his  stare  defiantly. 

A  week  later,  in  her  new  p.lace,  she  saw 
him  again.  The  man  became  regular  at 
his  table,  and  before  long  he  spoke  to  the 
cook,  sax’ing,  without  preface: 

“I  hope  you  don’t  mind  being  followed 
up.  I  sort  of  liked  what  you  said  about  the 
guilt  of  a  certain  person.” 

Jen  was  about  to  retort  bruskly,  but  his 
honesty  and  gentleness  checked  her,  and 
instead  she  mumbled  an  evasive  reply  and 
talked  of  other  things.  That  night  the 
man  stayed  on,  and  within  a  fortnight 
she  had  consented  to  be  the  wife  of  Ned 
Borden. 

“You  know  me?”  she  asked  tremulously, 
when  he  asked  her  to  go  with  him.  “R^ 
Jenny?” 

“I  know  enough.” 

“Mebbe  you  think  you  do.  You’ve  got 
to  know  everything.  Now,  listen.”  She 
began  at  the  beginning  then  and  talked, 
revealing  her  life  completely,  resolutely,  and 
it  was  not  until  she  appreciated  his  fine 
understanding  and  the  genuine  greatness  of 
his  heart  that  her  courage  failed  and  she 
stopped — just  before  she  had  reached  the 
one  thing  which  she  held  lowest  of  all. 
She  tried  to  go  on  and  could  not.  She 
put  it  off  and  was  married,  and  tried  again  a 
number  of  times,  and  failed,  and  locked  the 
secret  in  her  breast,  dreading  the  conse¬ 
quences  of  its  revelation. 

It  was  remarked  on  the  lakes  that  Red 
Jenny,  the  bellowing  shrew,  had  married 
that  fellow  from  down  the  St.  Lawrence  and 
that  she  was  quite  changed.  Men  laughed 
when  they  heard  this..  Red  Jenny,  the 
wife  of  that  soft-sp)oken  deacon!  He’d  bit¬ 
ten  off  a  sweet  mouthful,  he  had!  But  their 
skeptical  prophecies  did  not  materialize,  and 
Red  Jenny  became  “Aunt  Jen,”  as  loud  as 
ever,  perhaps,  but  with  a  great  heart  close 
behind  her  bruskness. 

This  changed  life  could  not  change  one 
impulse  in  the  woman,  and  that  was  to 
excel.  Instead  of  dominating  men  and  be¬ 
ing  recognized  as  an  outstanding  figure 
among  sailing  people,  she  now  took  up  the 
matter  of  dress,  and  although  most  of  the 
time  she  ^vas  on  lonely  lights,  she  devoted 
more  energy  to  the  matter  of  clothes  than  a 
debutante.  She  studied  fashion  magazines 
and  shopjjed  with  fervor  when  given  the 
opportunity,  and  sewed  hours  at  a  time 
when  not  on  watch,  because  she  soon  earned 
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herself  a  recognized  place  in  the  service. 
Most  of  her  spare  time  was  spent  in  cutting 
and  stitching,  or  in  altering  the  many 
clothes  which  hung  unused  for  months  at  a 
time. 

Since  their  coming  to  Squaw  Island, 
Aunt  Jen  had  ^ployed  the  machine  regu¬ 
larly,  It  was  to  her  like  drug  to  an  addict, 
and  when  her  nerves  were  in  a  jangle,  it  was 
the  manufacture  of  garments  which  would 
steady  them.  Also,  when  she  was  bent 
low  and  apparently  absorbed  in  her  work, 
none  could  see  a  reflection  of  that  misgiving 
and  fright  which  was  in  her  heart. 

To-night  there  were  indications  of  a 
growing  restlessness  while  she  talked,  but 
she  kept  to  her  chair  until  the  thin  whistle  of 
the  returning  supply-boat  came  to  them. 

Jen  followed  her  husband  to  the  water’s 
edge  and  took  from  Larsen  the  bundle  of 
mail  he  had  received  at  St.  James.  She 
went  back  to  the  house  while  Uie  two  men 
drew  the  boat  up  its  slide  and  tore  the 
wrapper  from  a  magazine.  She  spread  it 
on  the  table,  scanning  with  great  interest 
the  slight,  hollow-chested  young  woman 
who  adorned  the  cover  of  Up-to-Date 
Modes  and  who  was  attired  with  all  the 
elegance  of  contemjwrary  dressmaking  art. 
There  was  admiration  in  Jen’s  eyes  for  the 
lines  of  the  figure  which  she  could  never 
have,  and  with  a  movement  as  of  resigna¬ 
tion  she  riffled  the  pages  imtil  she  came  to  a 
department  headed:  “The  Stylish  Stout.” 
Then  she  sat  down  and  propped  her  head  on 
her  hand  and  read  diligently. 

She  did  not  look  up  when  the  two  men 
entered,  though  the  Dane  was  talking  al¬ 
most  excitedly.  Ned  interrupted  him. 

“What  do  you  think ’s  happened,  Jenny?” 

She  put  a  finger  on  the  paragtaph  she  had 
been  reading  and  turned  her  head: 

“They’re  going  to  wear  ’em  to  their  heels 
for  one  thing;  what  else?” 

“Remember  that  trader,  MacKinnon? 
Well,  he’s  kidnap)ed  the  girl.” 

The  finger  which  had  held  Jen’s  place 
dragged  across  the  page  as  if  pulled  by  a 
great  weight;  the  hand  fell  over  the  edge  of 
the  table  into  her  lap. 

“Say  that  again,”  she  said  sharply. 

“You  tell  her,  Pete” — turning  to  his 
assistant.  “Go  back  to  the  first.  There’s 
the  hand  of  the  Almighty  in  this  some¬ 
where.” 

“Well,  I  was  ’use  cornin’  down  from  das 
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Store  when  Gam  Gallagher  he  coom  oop  an’ 
tole  about  young  MacKinnon,”  he  began, 
and  then  recited  at  length  the  tale  that 
Gam  had  taken  to  St.  James  that  afternoon. 

WHILE  he  talked  with  a  small  measure 
of  excitement  showing  through  his 
natural  stolidity,  Jen  sat  tense  and  tight- 
lipjjed,  following  his  every  syllable.  She 
did  not  move  except  for  a  clenching  of  the 
hand  that  had  dropjied  into  her  lap,  but  her 
gray  eyes,  fixed  on  the  Dane’s  face,  were 
alive — alive  with  something  more  than  in¬ 
terest,  with  alarm,  p)erhaps — perhaps  with 
an.xiety.  She  was  as  one  who  has  waited 
for  long,  half  in  horror,  half  in  imp>atience 
for  some  specific  happ)ening,  and  it  was  as 
though  the  story  which  Pete  told  was  the 
thing  which  she  had  anticipated. 

He  finished  with  a  short  laugh. 
“Eferyboty  say  Eltret,  it  serfes  him 
right,”  he  said.  “He  bane  crazy  aboot  das 
gel,  an’  now  he  ain’t  got  her  aany  more.” 

“The  hand  of  the  Almighty,”  repieated 
Ned  solemnly. 

“Yah.  Das  iss  it.  He  had  it  coomin’ — 
sure!” 

And  then  Jen  shifted  sharply  in  her  chair 
and  leaned  forward. 

“And  you  say  this  young  MacKinnon’s 
got  her  down  on  High  Island  alone?” 
“Yah.  ’Use  him  an’  der  Indians.” 
“And  he’s  keeping  her  there  against  her 
will?” 

“Yah;  das  what  Gam  said” — nodding  en¬ 
thusiastically.  “She  helpjed  wreck  his  lad¬ 
der,  an’  she  teast  him  away  froom  hiss 
hooker  when  her  old  man  set  her  afire. 
Serfes  her  right,  by  gosh!” 

“Oh,  the  p)oor  dearie!”  Jen  rose  and 
moved  about  aimlessly,  letting  one  hand 
rise  and  fall  repeatedly  into  the  p»alm  of  the 
other.  “The  pxer  dearie!  There  alone 
with  him —  And  did  Gam  say  that 
he’d — ”  She  broke  the  question  as  her 
voice  caught.  Then,  stopping  before  Jen¬ 
sen,  “He  ain’t  harmed  her,  has  he, 
Pete?” 

The  other  flicked  the  ash  from  his  cigar. 
“By  gosh,  I  dunno!  She’s  dere  alone 
with  him.” 

“Oh,  that  dearie!  There  alone  with 
him!  Ned,  ain’t  that  tough?”  Her  hus¬ 
band  started  to  comment,  but  she  went  on: 
“Still,  he  didn’t  look  like  a  bad  sort  and 
he  didn’t  seem  like  a  bad  sort.  That 
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morning  he  dcme  his  wash  before  he  done 
anything  else,  and  when  a  man’s  clean — 
Oh  dear!” 

Ned  put  a  hand  on  her  shoulder. 

“Jenny,  don’t  take  on  like  this.  It’s 
likely  she’s  all  right,  and,  anyhow,  you 
don’t  even  know  the  girl - ” 

“Know  her?”  she  burst  out.  “Know 
her!” — looking  up  with  a  blaze  of  fury 
through  her  tears.  “Ain’t  I — ain’t  she” — 
her  voice  weakening  as  her  husband  stared 
at  her  with  amazement — “ain’t  she  a  hu¬ 
man  being?  Ain’t  she  in  trouble,  and  ain’t 
I  the  nearest  woman  to  her?” 

It  was  all  too  evident  that  this  sense  of 
general  obligation  was  not  the  thing  which 
had  been  in  her  mind  when  she  inter¬ 
rupted  her  husband.  The  contrast  between 
her  hard-flung  challenge  and  the  subsequent 
questions  was  too  great  to  cover  that  truth. 
Ned  doubted,  too.  He  looked  closely  into 
her  face. 

“Yes;  you’re  the  nearest  woman  to  her, 
Jenny.  You’re  right.  We  must  help  her 
if  we  can.” 

Pete  rose  to  go  to  his  own  quarters,  but 
before  he  had  exchanged  the  briefest  of 
good-nights  with  the  keeper,  Jen  had  left 
the  room  and  was  back  with  a  bolt  of 
white  goods  under  her  arm.  She  dropped 
it  to  the  table,  dragged  her  sewing-machine 
closer  to  the  lamp  with  great  vigor,  pro¬ 
duced  shears  and  patterns  and  fell  to  work. 

“Sewing  this  time  of  night?”  Ned  asked. 

“Tarnation,  yes!  It’s  my  watch  in  an 
hour,  and  that  dearie  probably  didn’t  take  a 
stitch  with  her  except  what  she  had  on  her 
blessed  back.”  She  smoothed  out  the  pat¬ 
tern  muttering,  “She  can’t  be  more  ’n  a 
thirty-four.” 

N^  climbed  the  tower  to  the  room  where 
the  lamp  burned  in  its  nest  of  lenses,  where 
the  silent  machinery  revolved,  making  the 
fixed  red  light  wink  with  a  deeper  crimson 
at  regular  intervals.  He  timed  the  mech¬ 
anism  with  a  stop-watch  and  went  down 
again  slowly. 

When  he  entered  the  room  where  he  had 
left  his  wife,  he  was  greeted  by  the  click  of 
the  foot  clamped  down  on  her  cloth.  She 
spun  the  wheel  with  her  hand,  and  then, 
leaning  heavily  on  the  machine  with  both 
arms,  face  close  to  the  zipping  needle,  drove 
the  device  at  high  sp^,  intent  on  her 
work.  And  long  after  Ned  Borden,  whose 
watch  ended  at  midnight,  went  to  bed,  the 


machine  whirred  on,  driven  at  a  speed  which 
made  the  very  building  vibrate. 

Now  and  then  it  was  halted  while  the 
woman  smoothed  out  patterns  and  wielded 
her  shears  and  mumbled  to  herself  while 
holding  thread  and  pins  in  her  lip>s.  After 
these  intervals,  she  would  ^  back  to  the 
machine  once  more,  still  mumbling. 

At  half-hour  intervals  she  got  up  and 
went  outside,  looked  upward  at  the  beacon 
and  across  the  lake  at  the  weather,  for  she 
was  in  charge  now,  and  nothing,  not  even 
the  turmoil  in  her  heart,  could  make  her 
relax  her  vigilance  which  would  guide 
mariners  who  might  be  out  there.  Except 
for  two  instances,  her  work  was  otherwise 
uninterrupted. 

The  first  of  these  was  when,  with  an  ex¬ 
plosive  “Tarnation!”  which  sent  pins  show¬ 
ering  from  her  mouth,  Jen  stoppjed  her 
machine  and  searched  irritably  for  a  hand¬ 
kerchief,  wiped  her  eyes  and  blew  her  nose 
with  vigor.  The  next  break  was  of  a 
longer  duration,  when  she  sat  back  in  her 
chair,  stout  arms  folded,  and  stared  blankly 
before  her,  chin  unsteady  now  and  then. 
Tears  came  this  time,  also,  but  they  were 
imheeded  until  she  muttered  aloud: 

“And  I’ve  lied  to  him  and  done  a  dishon¬ 
orable  thing!  And  my  cowardly  heart  ain’t 
got  a  drop  of  faith!  Oh,  Neddie,  Neddie!” 
She  clappjed  a  hand  over  her  mouth  and 
gave  way  to  a  moment  of  bitter  sobbing. 
Then  she  sniffed  angrily,  spun  the  wheel  and 
resumed  her  feverish  work. 

It  was  dawn  when  she  snipp)ed  the  last 
thread  and  put  the  cover  on  her  precious 
machine.  She  could  hear  the  keeper  stir¬ 
ring  in  their  room. 

“He’ll  know,”  she  sighed.  “He  always 
knows  when  T’m  up)set,  but  I’m  hanged  if 
I  ain’t  done  a  night’s  work  for  that  dearie!” 
— pitting  the  pile  of  nearly  finished  gar¬ 
ments  with  pride. 

T>  Y  THE  time  the  story  of  MacKinnon’s 
prank  had  reached  the  woman  on  the 
light,  it  had  spread  the  length  of  Beaver 
Island,  reaching  the  remote  farm  in  the 
forest  where  a  countrv'man  of  Jean  Mos- 
seau’s  eked  out  a  living  and  where  the 
Frenchman  had  taken  refuge  from  the 
wrath  of  Norman  Eldred. 

When  his  friend  brought  that  word  to 
him,  Mosseau  shoved  his  cap  at  a  rakish 
angle  and  thrust  his  hands  into  his  waistband 
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I  and  swaggered  about  the  room,  his  eyes 
dancing. 

“So!”  He  laughed.  “So  she  iss  no  lon- 
gair  wit’  Keeng  Norman!  An’  she  iss  on 
High  Islan’;  an’  de  trader  he  iss  not  so 
smart —  Jean  she  owes  heem  wan  grudge, 
too!  Eef  Jean  she  not  be  drunk,  yo’ng 
MacKinnon  he  be  seek  now,  wit’  broken 
bones — eh?” 

He  laughed  again  and  twirled  his  mus¬ 
tache.  He  did  not  forget  his  grudges,  nor 
the  blows  which  David  MacKinnon  had 
1  rained  on  him.  No  more  could  he  forget 
f  that  he  had  openly  defied  the  king  of 
Garden  Island. 

And  the  next  morning,  Norman  Eldred, 

:  seated  at  his  desk,  idle,  silent,  motionless, 

I  saw  Dimmock  come  rapidly  up  from  the 
;  beach.  Dimmock  had  been  in  St.  James 

I  that  morning  and  had  just  returned;  his 
haste  denot^  that  he  bore  news  of  im¬ 
portance. 

Though  they  had  been  together  for 
years,  sharing  hardships  and  fortunes,  and 
though  Dimmock  knew  many  of  the  secrets 
which  Eldred  held  in  his  heart,  there  was 
ever  between  them  that  gulf  which  sepa- 
i  rates  conscious  master  from  conscious  man, 
and  when  he  entered  the  room,  the  red- 
haired  fisherman  closed  the  door  and 
paused  with  that  hesitancy  which  may  in¬ 
dicate  respect  or  fear  or  both. 

Eldred  turned  in  his  swivel  chair  and 
fixed  the  other  with  that  slowly  focusing 
1  gaze — a  gaze  that  Dimmock  had  never 
I  known  until  forty-eight  hours  ago.  It  was 
I  as  though  a  deep  sickness  had  fallen  on  the 
nuin.  His  eyes  were  not  alert  and  alive 
I  and  responsive  as  they  had  been.  His  step 
I  was  slow;  his  speech  was  feeble.  The  rea- 
I  son  for  living  had  gone  out  of  his  life  and 
I  taken  his  strength.  For  a  moment  he 
I  eyed  Dimmock  and  then  said,  in  a  little 
[]  more  than  a  whispier, 

“Well?” 

On  the  word  the  other  moved  for\vard 
qvdckly  and  leaned  on  the  desk,  both  hands 
:  gripping  it. 

“I  thought  you’d  like  to  know.  She’s  on 
High  Island  with  him.” 

The  spring  of  the  swivel  chair  creaked 
sharply,  though  Eldred ’s  outw’ard  move¬ 
ment  wras  hardly  perceptible.  His  eye¬ 
lids  sagged  as  though  they  would  close;  his 
head  moved  backward  ever  so  slightly. 

I  “On  High  Island — writh — writh - ” 
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“Aye.  With  MacKiimon.” 

“And  they  know  in  St.  James?” 

“It’s  all  they  do  know  to-day.” 

“What  else,  Dimmock?” 

The  voice  was  louder  and  his  question 
came  almost  sharply'. 

“That’s  about  all.  He’s  plannin’  on 
keepin’  her  there,  they  say’.  She’s  all  right, 

I  guess,  but  he’s  holdin’  her  to  get  back  at 
you.  That’s  what  he  told  Gallagher — to 
hit  back  at  you,  an’  that’s  what  they’re 
sayin’  on  Beaver  to-day.  She’s  livin’  in 
his  house,  an’  he’s  goin’  on  with  his  trap)- 
nets.”  He  had  spoken  quickly  and  stopped 
short.  “That’s  all,”  he  finished,  and  stood 
erect. 

Eldred  reached  out  for  a  corner  of  the 
desk  and  pulled  himself  from  the  chair. 
He  turned  toward  the  wrindow  and,  hands 
clasp)ed  behind  his  back,  head  slightly  hung, 
he  stared  out  across  the  dancing  lake  to 
where  the  two  humps  of  High  Island  showed 
in  the  distance.  Dimmock  stood  still, 
wraiting.  Then  Eldred  turned  his  head. 

“I’m  not  afraid  of  him.”  A  simply 
stated  and  simple  sentence,  but  it  was  a 
shock  to  the  other,  because  Eldred  had 
deemed  it  necessary,  and  that  shock 
showed  in  the  man’s  china-blue  eyes. 

“I’m  not  afraid  of  him,”  Eldred  repeated, 
V’oice  rising,  quivering  slightly.  One  hand 
at  his  side  opened  and  closed  slowly. 
“Damn  him!” — in  a  whispjer.  “Damn  him! 
I’m  not  afraid!” 

And  then  that  was  revealed  to  Dimmock 
"  which  he  had  never  dreamed:  Norman 
Eldred  knew  the  fear  of  another  man. 
After  those  years  of  ruthlessness  and  heart¬ 
lessness  and  unbroken  triumph,  he  was 
afraid!  It  showed  in  his  speech  now,  in  the 
assertion  of  fearlessness  which  was  only  an 
indication  of  the  craven  in  his  heart.  It 
showed  in  his  face,  too,  and  in  the  roving  of 
his  tongue  along  his  lip)S. 

Dimmock  said, 

“No.  Sure  not!” 

“No.  Sure  not!”  Eldred  rep)eated  his 
man’s  words  and  then  walked  the  length  of 
the  room,  steadier  than  he  Irad  been  yester¬ 
day,  pace  quickening  as  his  excitement  grew. 
He  came  back.  “Listen  to  me!  If  you 
think  or  any  man  on  this  island  or  any  man 
on  the  lakes  thinks  I’m  afraid  of  him.  I’ll — 
I’ll” — he  drew  the  one  clenched  hand  up  to 
a  level  of  his  chin  and  stared  at  it — “I’ll 
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ruin  him — as  I’ll  ruin  this  trader  before  I  get 
through!” 

“Sure  you’ll  spoil  him!  We  all  know 
that.” 

Dimmock  himself  was  afraid  now  to  see 
his  master  trying  to  cover  with  such  hollow 
braggadocio  that  very  evident  misgiving. 

“I’ll  ruin  him — ^when  the  time  comes, 
but  that  time  isn’t  now.  There’s  one  thing 
to  do  now,  and  that’s  to  bring  her  back — 
now — to-day!  You  understand  that?”  He 
looked  about  dully  for  a  moment  as  though 
bewildered  by  his  inability  to  think  in 
terms  of  action.  “He  must  not  harm  her! 
To  prevent  that  I’ll  hold  back.  I’ll  be 
gentle,  I’ll  even  be  htunble,  Dinunock.” 
There  was  relief  in  his  manner  now.  He 
had  found  a  way,  an  excuse,  a  plan  whereby 
to  slip  p>ast  acknowledgment  of  this  fear 
and  attain  his  end. 

“He  wouldn’t  dare - ” 

“He  would  dare!  He’s  a  fool,  and  a  fool 
will  dare  anything.  He  dared  me,  didn’t 
he?  He  came  here  and  defied  me.  A  man 
who’ll  do  that — ^would  harm  her” — rage 
congesting  in  his  throat  to  make  his  voice 
thick.  He  paced  again,  and  Dimmock 
watched,  his  heart  hammering.  “Here” — 
halting  with  a  gesture — “here  it  is:  We’ll 
go  gently  so  she  will  be  safe,  as  gently  as 
you’d  carry  precious  eggs — or  dynamite! 
Yes;  dynamite.  We’ll  be  humble;  we’ll 
admit — to  him  only — that  we’re  beaten.” 
He  advanced  and  took  the  front  of  Dim- 
mock’s  shirt  between  thumb  and  fore¬ 
finger,  shaking  it  slowly.  “You  go  now. 
You  fed  MacKinnon,  wherever  he  is,  at  his 
work,  ashore,  in  St.  James — ^wherever  he  is. 
You  find  him  to-day!  Hear  that?” 

“Sure!  To-day.” 

“You  find  him  and  you  tell  him  this.” 
He  looked  away,  tongue  on  his  lips.  “No; 
you  ask  him  this — ask  him  when  and  where 
he  will  talk  with  me,  when  and  where  he 
will — treat  with  me.  Put  it  that  way, 
Dimmock,  in  your  own  words.  Let  him 
think  he  has  me  beaten;  let  him  think  he 
has  me  down,  and  that  I’ve  had  enough — 
hear?  Understand  that?  Make  it  strong, 
but  not  too  strong.  He’ll  know  what  I 
want  to  talk  about.  Ask  him  when  and 
where —  Only,  it’s  got  to  be  to-day,  be¬ 
cause — ”  The  hand  which  had  grasped 
Dimmock’s  shirt  dropped  to  his  side  and 


then  went  slowly  behind  his  back,  clasping 
the  other.  He  averted  his  eyes  so  that  his 
gaze  went  down  upon  his  harbor,  the  heart 
of  his  little  kingdom.  “There’s  only  one 
thing  I  fear,  and  that’s  being  writhout  her—” 
It  was  again  the  voice  of  a  sick  man,  and  he 
looked  back  at  Dimmock  and  nodded  with 
that  melancholy  again  in  his  face.  “I’m  not 
ashamed  of  that.  You  know.  You’ve 
been  here;  you’ve  watched  her  grow  up,  too. 
You  know  that  the  roots  of  her  life  are 
tangled  round  my  heart-strings.  To  tear 
her  away  from  me — ”  His  hand  sought  his 
side  and  clenched  there,  fingers  gripping  the 
flesh.  “I  thought  that  night  when  she 
turned  on  me,  when  she  crossed  me  and 
protected  the  man  who  had — humiliated 
her,  that  it  was  only  anger.  I  meant  it, 
then,  that  I  was  through.  I  thought  I 
could  put  her  out  of  my  life.  That  is  what 
I  thought  when  I  told  her  to  go.” 

He  drew  a  great,  unsteady  breath  and 
searched  the  face  before  him  as  if  in 
desperation,  as  a  man  who,  for  the  first 
time  in  his  experience,  needs  sympathy  and 
knows  that  all  sources  of  sympathy  are 
closed  to  him.  He  realized  at  last  the 
prodigality  with  which  he  had  frittered  his 
human  relationships  and  for  lack  of  that 
one  touch  he  was  compensating  for  all  that 
he  had  won.  He  did  not  find  response  he 
needed  in  Dimmock,  and  something  like  a 
cynical  smile  played  about  his  mouth. 

“That  is  what  I  thought — that  I  could  do 
without  her.  And  I  was  wrong.  I  get 
what  I  want,  Dimmock — I  always  have— 
and  now  I  want  her  more  than  I  want  this 
beat  in  here” — a  hand  on  his  breast. 

He  turned  away  abruptly,  as  though  he 
could  say  no  more,  and  went  to  the  desk  to 
seat  himself  again,  but  before  it  he  steadied 
and  his  voice  came  firm  and  deliberate 
again,  p)erhaps  a  bit  forced,  but  no  longer 
faltering  and  husked. 

“That  is  why  I  can  be  clever  instead  of 
strong  for  an  hour;  that  is  why  I  can 
humble  myself.  I  need  her  so.  And  if  I’m 
to  have  her  back  unharmed,  I — ”  He  cut 
off  with  a  quick  gesture  of  dismissal. 
“You  understand.  Go,  now!” 

He  sat  down  stiffly  as  the  man  went  out 
with  no  delay,  relieved  at  being  away  from 
bis  master. 


Norman  Eldred  wants  his  daughter  back.  But  will  he  get  her?  See  the  next  instalment  of  this 
absorbing  serial  in  January  Everybody's — out  December  15th 
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The  Best  Fun  Yet 

Remember  When  You  Wanted  That  Dog — Just  Had  to 
Have  Him — and  You  Got  Him  and  Maybe  a  Bunch 
of  Trouble  Throve n  In? 


By  Henry  Francis  Granger 

Illustration  by  Harry  Fisk 


THERF  had  been  a  week  of  rain 
in  a  cold  May,  and  then  the 
sun  burst  forth  with  the  power 
of  mid-June.  Almost  overnight 
the  trees  were  in  full  leaf,  the  tulipK  open 
along  the  borders,  and  hop)e,  resurrected, 
shining  in  illimitable  promise. 

To  Bobby  and  Theodore  the  week  of 
gloom  had  held  but  one  ray  of  light,  and  at 
times  this  had  flickered  and  almost  died 
as  they  stared  out  upon  a  sodden  world. 
They  had  been  promised  real  fly-fishing 
outfits  and  the  orders  had  gone  in — but 
suppose  it  should  rain  all  summer? 

A  small  boy  can  believe  anything  if  he 
wants  to,  but  he  becomes  a  skeptic  when 
bored  and  a  hopeless  pessimist  when 
thwarted,  and  once  plung^  in  the  gloom 
of  despondency,  nothing  but  a  new  interest 
can  lift  him  to  the  light. 

So  even  when,  on  Friday,  the  sun  shone 
with  the  promise  of  clearing  weather,  it 
failed  to  rouse  Bobby  and  Theodo’-e  to  con¬ 
sideration  of  the  Saturday  holiday,  for  the 
new  casting-rods  could  not  be  expected 
for  days  yet  and  no  other  interest  had 
intervened. 

But  when  Theodore  appeared,  late  Satur¬ 
day  morning,  with  his  old  fish-pole  over 
his  shoulder,  his  suggestion  opened  Bobby'’s 
eyes  to  the  surpassing  beauty  of  existence. 
Not  that  sucker-fishing  was  any’thing  new 
to  them,  but  now  it  came  as  something  to 
be  done  where  there  wus  nothing  to  do,  and 
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it  brought  the  lure  and  fascination  of  ac¬ 
cumulative  memories. 

Bobby  greeted  Theodore’s  advent  with  a 
shout  of  joy,  and  directly  they  were  digging 
bait  at  the  edge  of  the  garden. 

“Gee!  Ain’t  it  great?”  Bobby  drew 
forth  a  reluctant  angleworm. 

“Bet  the  suckers’ll  bite  to-day,”  p>anted 
Theodore,  digging  feverishly. 

Bobby,  breaking  the  overturned  lump«  in 
his  fingers,  searching  out  the  elusive  fat 
ones,  grinned  up  in  full  assent. 

From  the  barn-gable  a  robin  poured  out 
his  soul  in  song.  Two  bluebirds  were  bill¬ 
ing  like  miniature  doves  upon  the  clothes- 
reel.  Ev’en  the  hired  girl,  who  shuffled  out 
under  the  burden  of  a  heaped  basket  of 
family’  w’ash  and  frightened  the  bluebirds 
away,  reflected  the  renewed  promise  of  the 
returning  sun  and  called  to  the  boys  in 
friendly  greeting. 

“Gee!  Maggie’s  got  over  her  grouch,” 
muttered  Bobby’,  and  he  call^  back 
confidently,  “Goin’  to  bring  home  a  mess  of 
suckers  this  time,  Maggie.” 

“I’ll  cook  ’em  for  ye!”  she  shouted  back. 

They  had  spaded  over  an  area  of  garden 
that  as  a  task  w’ould  have  taken  them  half 
a  day  w’hen  Theodore,  straightening  up, 
p)eered  into  the  can  in  Bobby’s  hand. 

“Guess  we’ve  got  bait  ’nuff,”  he  said 
cheerfully.  And  then,  with  fish-poles  over 
their  shoulders,  they  hurried  away. 

The  river,  still  higher  than  it  would  be  in 
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summer,  had  subsided  to  friendly,  familiar 
form,  its  banks  flood-scarred,  steaming 
warmly,  greening  under  the  compelling  heat. 
In  the  air  was  a  nebulous  spiciness. 

“Gee!  Can’t  you  jes’  feel  it?”  cried 
Bobby. 

“Feel  what?”  the  more  stoical  Theodore 
asked  indifferently. 

“Oh,  jes’ — jes’  everythin’,”  said  Bobby 
\’aguely;  but  he  stood  as  one  poised,  strain¬ 
ing  at  some  invisible  leash. 

“Huh;  the  whole  town’s  fishin’  to-day,” 
grumbled  Theodore,  as  they  scrambled  along 
the  river-bank,  seeking  unoccupied  sp)ace 
sufficient  for  both. 

“Look  at  this,  you  guys!”  A  grinning 
youngster  was  pridefully  lifting  a  string  of 
suckers. 

“Gee!  Hope  you  ain’t  got  ’em  all,” 
worried  Bobby. 

“Lots  more  if  you  know  how  to  catch 
’em.”  The  successful  youngster  was  calmly 
patronizing. 

^  I  'HE  river-bank  bristled  with  set  poles. 

For  the  most  part,  the  fishermen 
stood  above  their  lines,  the  butts  of  the 
poles  thrust  in  the  soft  earth,  a  crotched 
stick  or  a  stone  the  fulcrum  for  the  over¬ 
hanging  length  from  which  the  line  dangled, 
swaying  to  a  bobbing  cork.  Bobby  and 
Theodore  found  an  open  space  between  two 
other  anglers,  wide  enough  to  accommodate 
both,  and  directly  hooks  were  baited  and 
poles  set. 

Then,  for  the  first  time,  they  stood  back 
in  full  content.  All  the  details  of  prejiara- 
tion,  the  walk  to  the  river,  the  location  of  a 
site  had  gone  forward  under  the  strain  of 
impatience.  Bobby’s  eyes  swept  the  river 
and  lifted  to  the  hills,  drinking  in  beauty. 

“Gee!  It’s  great!”  he  whispered,  which 
meant  nothing  in  particular  and  yet  every¬ 
thing — the  acme,  content. 

“Can’t  be  beat!”  answered  Theodore, 
with  no  suspicion  that  he  voiced  a  tremen¬ 
dously  solemn  truth. 

By  mid-afternoon  each  had  secured  a  siz¬ 
able  string  of  fish,  and  they  proudly  carried 
them  home,  thrilling  wdth  a  sense  of  worthy 
achievement  that  was  in  nowise  diminished 
by  the  knowledge  that  neither  they  or  any 
other  would  care  to  eat  them. 

“Suppose  this  is  the  last  time  we’ll  go 
sucker-fifin’.”  There  was  a  note  of  re¬ 
gret  in  Bobby’s  voice. 


“Who  wants  to  fish  for  suckers?”  cried 
Theodore  scornfully.  “We’ll  show  the 
bunch  what  real  fishin’  is  when  our  castin’- 
rods  come.  My  dad  says  castin’s  an  art.” 

Bobby  imderstood  as  little  as  Theodore 
about  the  art  of  fly-fishing,  but  he  felt  it 
incumbent  upon  him  to  endorse  this  untried 
sport  with  all  the  loyalty  of  his  ignorance. 

“You  bet  you!  Anybody  that  ain’t 
too  lazy  to  dig  the  bait  can  catch  suckers 
on  a  old  pole,  but  we’ll  show  ’em  somethin' 
different.” 

Theodore  nodded  vigorous  agreement, 
and  this  was  their  valediction  to  the  old, 
joyous  pole-fishing  days. 

The  fly-fishing  outfits  arrived  Tuesday, 
and  eadi  afternoon  thereafter  Bobby 
King’s  back  steps  were  carefully  strewn 
with  things  that  would  have  delighted  the 
soul  of  the  gentle  Isaak  Walton.  There 
were  shiny  fly-rods,  bright  reels,  silken 
lines,  leaders  and  snell-hooks,  landing-nets 
and  creels,  everything  save  the  books  of 
flies. 

Bobby’s  rod  was  a  split  bamboo  and 
Theodore’s  a  lancewood  equally  slender 
and  complete.  Under  no  consideratiwi 
would  they  have  had  the  rods  alike.  Had 
they  been  alike,  success  or  failure  in  varying 
degree  must  have  been  attributed  to  indivi¬ 
dual  skill  or  the  lack;  now  the  argument 
would  rest  upon  the  relative  merits  of  their 
equipment — a  vastly  more  intimate  and 
friendly  basis.  ■ 

Each  afternoon,  after  school,  they  prac¬ 
tised  casting  over  the  close-cropped  grass 
of  Bobby’s  yard.  In  the  beginning  they 
had  cast  awkwardly,  with  anxious  care. 
Accustomed  to  the  stiff  strength  of  their 
fishing-poles,  they  were  nervously  appre¬ 
hensive  of  the  delicate  flexibility  of  these 
dainty  rods. 

“Gf ,  The’dore!  Don’t  seem  ’sif  they 
could  hold  a  fish.”  Awe  rather  than  doubt 
spoke  in  Bobby’s  voice. 

“They  wouldn’t  if  you  jerked  ’em  like  an 
old  fish-pole.  You  got  to  play  ’em  steady. 
My  dad  says  there’s  fishermen  who  can  land 
a  man  with  one  of  them  rods.” 

“Gee!  I  wonder  if  we’ll  ever  get  good  as 
that.” 

“Shucks!  It  ain’t  nothin’ — only  bein’ 
careful.” 

In  his  mind,  Theodore  had  solved  all 
the  problems  to  his  own  satisfaction  as 
over  the  broad  reach  of  Bobby’s  back 
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yard  he  practised  casting  to  the  point  of 
complete  confidence.  Because  the  hook 
landed  safely  and  the  line  reeled  smoothly 
in,  the  fact  that  the  cast  rarely  reached  the 
particular  spot  at  which  it  had  been  aimed 
was  a  detail  of  so  little  imp>ortance  as  to 
escape  mention. 

They  had  followed  the  directions  laid 
down  in  the  thin  handbook  of  rules  on 
casting  that  came  with  the  outfits,  and  by 
Friday  afternoon  they  were  as  calmly 
assured  of  their  technic  as  a  recent  graduate 
of  a  correspondence-school  in  short-story 
writing. 

And  then  time  again  began  to  drag  for 
•  Bobby  and  Theodore.  They  were 
ready,  and  to-morrow,  Saturday,  they 
would  wet  the  new  lines  for  the  first  time; 
but,  ready  to  go — even  to  the  angleworms 
carefully  packed  in  moist  earth — an  inter¬ 
minable  time  must  lapse  before  that  to¬ 
morrow  could  da^vn. 

And  then  another  interest  intervened  to 
comfort  them.  This  object  lay  upon  the 
pound  just  beyond  the  bounds  of  their 
fly-casting  field.  To  the  casual  glance  it 
might  have  appeared  an  armful  of  excelsior 
or  a  bundle  of  colored  rags,  but  more  care¬ 
ful  scrutiny  would  have  disclosed  the  fact 
that  it  was  covered  with  hair,  and  that 
from  either  extremity  of  the  cylindrical 
body  were  two  short  protuberances  not 
unlike  half-blown  yellow  chrysanthemums. 
But  as  the  object  sprawled  upon  the  ground, 
the  same  careful  scrutiny  could  no  more 
have  determined  which  end  was  front  than 
it  could  have  located  with  certainty  the 
head-end  of  a  stationary  caterpillar. 

This  unusual  object  was  Bobby’s  recently 
acquired  dog,  and  he  now  remained  quietly 
at  a  distance  because,  after  having  repeat¬ 
edly  snarled  himself  in  their  lines,  he  had 
been  securely  anchored  to  a  tree. 

There  was  wide  divergence  of  opinion 
among  the  dog  fanciers  of  the  village  as  to 
the  ancestry  of  this  dog.  Up>on  two 
points  these  experts  were  agreed — that  it 
was  a  domesticated  carnivorous  mammal, 
and  that  they  had  never  before  seen  one 
like  him.  Further  than  this  here  was  little 
unanimity,  beyond  the  common  belief 
that  an  English  sheep-dog  and  a  Scotch 
collie  had  most  clearly  impressed  their 
daracteristics,  but  as  to  the  other  inter¬ 
mingling  blood-strains,  there  were  as  many 
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opinions  as  experts.  One  peaceably  dis¬ 
posed  citizen  almost  brought  the  debaters 
in  accord  by  the  suggestion  that  all  were 
right,  but  when  the  blacksmith,  who  had 
previously  remained  out  of  the  discussion, 
advanced  his  arguments  in  support  of  his 
belief  that,  despite  the  dog’s  shaggy  coat 
and  heavy  poundage,  there  was  also  a  dachs¬ 
hund  strain,  the  prospect  of  agreement 
grew'  as  dim  as  the  hop)e  for  a  League  of 
Nations  or  peace  in  Ireland. 

But  now  thought  of  the  dog  suggested 
an  interest  that,  for  a  time,  occupied  the 
boys’  minds  in  forgetfulness  of  lagging 
clocks. 

“Gee!  We  ain’t  found  a  name  for  him 
yet,  The’dore,”  recollected  Bobby,  starting 
forward  to  release  the  tethered  dog.  It 
could  not  be  called  a  new  thought,  for  the 
dog’s  name  had  been  a  moot  question  for  a 
fortnight. 

“I  suggested  two  or  three  names,”  com¬ 
plained  Theodore. 

“Yes;  but  I  wrant  a  good  name — a  unus¬ 
ual  one.”  Bobby’s  brow  puckered  in  a 
frowm  of  concentration.  “Guess  I’ll  call 
him  ‘Prince.’  ” 

“Short  for  ‘footprints,’  I  suppose?” 
Bobby’s  father  had  come  out  behind  him. 

“Aw,  no;  not  footprints — ”  the  boy’s 
protesting  voice  broke  off  abruptly. 

“Wouldn’t  be  such  a  bad  name,”  chuckled 
Theodore,  pointing  to  the  chrysanthemum 
paw’s. 

“Illuminatingly  descriptive,”  murmured 
Mr.  King. 

“.\w,  you  don’t  care  if  I  never  find  a  good 
name,”  grumbled  Bobby. 

“Why  not  call  him  ‘Gyp?’  ”  suggested 
his  father  gravely.  But  the  suggestion 
brought  an  added  frowm  to  Bobby’s  face. 

“(^1  You  think  he’s  jes  a  common  dog.” 

“Common,  but  uncommon,”  murmured 
his  father. 

“What’d  you  say?” 

“An  uncommon  dog,  son.” 

“Well,  princes  ain’t  common,  either,” 
argued  Bobby. 

The  father  laughed,  in  full  understanding 
that  a  name  had  been  decided  upon.  Just 
as  surely  as  an  ancestral  line  of  consan¬ 
guinity  marks  a  prince,  its  absence  marks 
the  sort  of  dog  a  boy  must  name  “Prince.” 

“I’m  goin’  to  call  him  ‘Prince,’  ”  an¬ 
nounced  Bobby,  after  a  thoughtful 
pause. 
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“He’s  the  sort  of  dog  you  just  have  to 
call  ‘Prince,’  ”  agreed  his  father.  And  so  the 
dog  was  named. 

SATURDAY  morning  dawned  at  last, 
and  the  two  boys,  with  their  new  fish¬ 
ing-tackle  and  accompanied  by  Prince, 
set  out  for  the  trout-stream.  In  the  boys’ 
minds  these  dainty  outfits  marked  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  a  new  era.  They  felt  that  the 
brook-drenched,  mud-bespattered,  bush- 
torn  and  mosquito-bitten  moil  of  their  p)ole- 
fishing  days  were  things  of  the  past,  left 
behind  forever  with  the  clumsy  old  fish- 
poles.  Heretofore,  fishing  had  meant  the 
wearing  of  their  oldest,  most  disreputable 
garments,  with  broken  shoes  from  which 
the  water  would  readily  escape,  or  clumsy 
rubber  boots.  But  no  more  of  this  tramp 
array.  Trout-fishing  with  these  delectable 
new  rods  was  the  decorous,  cleanly  sport 
of  grown-ups,  calling  for  attire  in  harmony 
with  the  refinement  of  their  accouterment. 

And  so  this  day  Bobby  and  Theodore 
were  decked  out  in  the  spotless  clothes  and 
neat  shoes  of  semiformal  occasions;  the  only 
thing  about  them  reminiscent  of  the  old 
order  was  the  box  of  angleworms.  Now,  as 
they  always  had  done,  they  would  use 
angleworms  for  bait.  There  was  the  au¬ 
thority  of  the  thin  handbook  that  one  might 
do  better  with  bait  than  with  artificial  flies 
thus  early  in  the  season,  and  there  w'as  also 
their  strong  prediliction  for  the  former. 
They  knew  all  about  angleworms,  nothing 
about  artificial  flies. 

The  lower  rim  of  the  sun  was  just  lifting 
above  the  crest  of  Tobe’s  Hill  as  Bobby 
and  Theodore  turned  down  Main  Street, 
their  new  creels  packed  with  all  the  acces¬ 
sories,  including  lunches,  swinging  from 
their  shoulders,  the  unjointed  rods,  slim  and 
light,  nestling  in  their  hands. 

“Gee!  It’s  easy  to  carry  these  things,” 
murmured  Bobby,  conscious  of  but  one 
regret — that  no  one  w'as  about  so  early  to  see 
them  go. 

From  the  edge  of  towm  they  struck  out 
along  the  highway  that  wound  through  the 
valleys  to  Line  Brook.  It  was  a  long  dis¬ 
tance  to  Line  Brook  by  the  road,  but  there 
was  a  shorter  way — over  the  hills  and 
through  the  woods — that  they  had  always 
taken  before,  but  that  was  in  the  old  time, 
when  they  had  gone  dressed  for  rough 
trails  and  short  cuts,  but  now  they  were 


fishing  as  men  fished,  and,  like  men,  they 
must  sedately  follow  the  highway. 

And  they  followed  the  highway  content¬ 
edly  enough  for  a  mile  or  more,  and  then 
the  smooth  monotony  of  the  way  grew 
irksome. 

“Gee,  The’dore!  It’s  more  fun  goin’  over 
the  hills.” 

“You’re  the  one  suggested  gettin’  all 
dolled  up,”  retorted  Theodore,  and  for  a 
time  they  walked  in  silence. 

The  road  was  hot  and  dusty,  while  they 
knew  where,  upwn  the  hills,  the  arbutus 
trailed  its  spreading  fragrance,  and  along 
the  short  cut  there  was  lure  even  in  the  rank 
green  bulbs  of  the  skunk-cabbage  and  in  the 
white  flowers  of  the  bloodroot  that  stained 
and  withered  and  were  not  worth  the  pluck¬ 
ing.  But  they  liked  to  see  them  growing, 
to  walk  among  them  over  the  wet,  spongy 
places  they  knew,  where  one  could  jounce 
up  and  down  and  set  the  bushes  quivering 
for  yards  around.  And  they  knew  where 
the  smooth  green  shoots  of  sassafras  grew 
on  the  hills  and  where  the  leaves  of  the 
sweetflag  stood  stiff  yet  tight-rolled,  like 
green  paper  spills,  in  boggy  meadows. 
And  thought  of  all  these  stirred  them  to 
unrest,  for  these  were  of  the  things  that 
made  the  day’s  fishing  a  joy,  even  though 
there  were  no  fish,  and  these  things  were  not 
along  the  highway. 

But  when  they  reached  the  point  where 
they  were  to  leave  the  road  and  strike 
across  the  fields  to  the  brook,  their  gloom 
hfted. 

“Gee!  It’s  good  to  get  away  from  that 
old  road,”  said  Bobby. 

“Roads  always  seem  longer,”  remarked 
Thecxlore,  complacent  now  that  the  goal 
was  almost  in  sight.  But  on  the  last  lap 
across  a  boggy  pasture  lot,  the  lush,  dew- 
drenched  grass  soaked  the  light  shoes  they 
wore  as  thoroughly  as  wading  the  brook 
could  have  done. 

“Gosh,  Bobby!  VV'e  should  have  worn 
our  rubber  boots  or  somethin’.”  It  was 
annoying,  even  disconcerting,  to  find  them¬ 
selves  bedraggled,  much  in  the  old  marmer, 
even  before  the  real  beginning. 

“Guess  maybe  we’ll  have  to  get  regular 
fishin’-boots,”  said  Bobby  vaguely. 

But  as  they  stood  on  the  sunny  bank 
of  the  stream  and  joined  their  rods  Md 
strung  the  lines  through  the  brass  guides 
to  the  ends  of  the  flexible  tips,  clumsy, 
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unpractised  fingers  struggling  with  the  coil¬ 
ing  twist  of  dry  leaders  and  the  stick¬ 
ing  perversity  of  snell-hooks,  they  forgot 
di^uieting  things  and  concentrated  in  an¬ 
ticipation  of  the  wonderful  new  experiences 
ahead.  With  these  new’  rods,  catching 
trout  would  be  vastly  easier  than  it  had  ever 
been  before. 

For  a  time  Prince  had  loitered  near  as  they 
adjusted  their  tackle,  and  then  he  had 
wandered  off  to  investigate  the  blackbirds 
returning  to  the  rushes  at  the  edge  of  a 
tag-alder  patch.  And  now  he  wras  back, 
sitting  upon  his  haunches  between  them, 
waiting  their  next  move.  But  Prince’s 
was  not  the  calm  dignity  of  an  old  dog. 
There  was  a  tenseness  back  of  his  most 
lounging  attitude,  expressing  itself  in  short 
barks  of  impatience  if  no  attention  were 
paid  to  him,  and  changing  him  at  a  friendly 
word  from  an  anticipatory  dog  to  a  bone¬ 
less  bunch  of  undulating  energy. 

“Gee!  He’s  got  lots  of  pep,”  said  Bobby 
admiringly. 

“He  wrriggles  too  dam  much.”  A  few 
moments  before.  Prince  had  nearly  upset 
Theodore  in  one  of  his  sudden  paroxysms, 
and  the  boy  wras  still  trying  to  work  out  the 
hook  deep>-buried  in  the  edge  of  his  coat. 

“You  can’t  expect  him  to  keep  still  all 
the  time,”  Bobby  defended. 

“You  gotta  be  still  to  catch  trout,” 
grumbled  Theodore.  But  the  hook  ex¬ 
tracted  at  last  and  baited,  Theodore  was 
ready  for  the  first  cast.  He  stepped  for¬ 
ward  and  swung  the  rod  in  a  wide  arc, 
aiming  at  a  quiet  pool  at  the  edge  of  the 
opposite  bank.  The  worm-baited  hook 
sailed  through  the  air,  lifting  high  above 
the  narrow  stream  to  come  to  rest  in  the 
spiny  top  of  a  thorn-apple  bush  far  back  on 
the  other  bank. 

“What  you  doin’?”  cried  Bobby,  amazed. 
Theodore,  no  less  surprised  at  the  unex¬ 
pected  result,  was  coolly  reeling  in  his  line, 
om  “You  got  to  be  careful  with  these  rods — 
^  can’t  jerk  ’em  with  a  lot  of  line  out,”  he 
remarked  judicially,  as  he  wound  in  the 
lef)  slack  untQ  the  rod  was  bending  alarmingly 
under  the  pull  from  the  reel. 

“Look  out!  You’ll  bust  it!”  shouted 
Bobby. 

Theodore,  leading  forward  at  the  edge  of 
the  br(X)k  to  relieve  the  strain  on  the  line, 
was  trying  to  free  his  hook  by  a  succession 
of  cautious  tugs. 
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“Golly!  I’m  snagged  for  fair,”  he  admit¬ 
ted  mournfully. 

“You’d  have  to  go  over  and  get  it  lcx)se, 
’less  you’ll  bust  somethin’,”  cautioned 
Bobby. 

But  the  brook  was  wider  than  Theodore 
could  jump  and  deeper  than  he  cared  to 
wade  in  his  gocxl  shoes,  so  he  continued  to 
jerk  hopefuUy. 

“You  11  never  get  l(X)se  ’less  you  go  over, 
and  you’ll  have  to  cross  way  down  below, 
’less  you  scare  all  the  fish.”  Bobby  was 
becoming  aimoyed  at  the  delay. 

“Come  hold  my  rod.” 

“Why  don’t  you  lay  it  down?” 

“Can’t.  Ain’t  no  place,”  mourned  Theo¬ 
dore.  It  never  occiured  to  either  that  they 
could  let  the  reel  run  and  so  gain  sufficient 
line  to  permit  the  rod  to  be  laid  upon  the 
bank. 

And  so  Bobby  put  down  his  own  rod  and 
tcx)k  the  other,  leaning  forward  with  out¬ 
stretched  arm  to  lessen  the  strain  upon  the 
tip,  while  Theodore  walked  back  down¬ 
stream,  seeking  a  place  to  cross  over. 

BELOW’,  it  was  soft  and  boggy  along  the 
brook,  and  then  it  wound  through  a 
tangle  of  bushes  with  a  sprinkling  of  swamp- 
oak  trees  and  here  and  there  unpleasant  leafy 
pools  that  must  be  cautiously  skirted,  and, 
quite  in  the  old  manner,  the  hungry  mos¬ 
quitoes  wrere  swarming  upon  him.  But 
Theodore  kept  on,  searching  for  a  place  to 
cross  upon  stones  or  a  log,  and  getting  as 
wet  in  the  seeking  as  he  would  have  been 
had  he  waded  boldly.  And  this  is  what  he 
finally  did,  running  back  along  the  op¬ 
posite  bank. 

“Gosh!  I  just  about  ruined  my  school- 
shoes!”  he  called  to  the  arm-weary  Bobby. 

“Wonder  you  wouldn’t  have  chased  clear 
back  to  town,”  complained  Bobby. 

“Guess  I  got  the  worst  of  it.”  Theodore 
was  breaking  the  branch  to  which  his  hook 
was  fastened,  and,  untangled  at  last,  he 
came  to  the  bank.  “Guess  I’ll  fish  from 
this  side  till  there’s  a  good  place  to  cross.” 

“That’s  the  best  way.”  Bobby  was  reel¬ 
ing  in  the  released  line.  With  the  hook 
snugly  drawm  to  the  end  of  the  tip,  he 
reached  the  rod  across  to  Theodore. 

“Can’t  get  it  that  way.  It’ll  get  the 
handle  all  wet  when  you  leggo.  ”  Theodore’s 
fingers  released  the  flexible  end  by  which 
he  had  attempted  to  lift  the  heavier  butt. 
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“Can’t  reach  it  the  other  way  round, 
either.  Gosh,  The’dore!  We  been  here  an 
hour  an’  we  ain’t  fishin’  yet.” 

“Aw,  we  got  lots  of  time.”  Theodore 
had  trouble  of  his  own.  “Can’t  you  chuck 
that  rod — careful — butt  first?” 

This  Bobby  did,  and  shortly  they  were 
again  ready  to  attempt  to  fish. 

PRINCE,  who  had  started  off  with  Theo¬ 
dore  but  returned  before  he  forded  the 
brook,  now  sat  expectantly  at  Bobby’s 
feet.  Bobby,  who  had  reeled  in  his  own  line 
until  but  a  short  length  dangled  frorh  the 
tip,  prepared  to  cast  carefully  lest  he  re¬ 
peat  Thecxiore’s  error.  He  shivered  ap>- 
prdiensively  at  the  spring  of  the  rcxi  as  he 
swung  it,  but  the  bait  landed  fairly  in  mid¬ 
stream,  and  Prince  sprang  after  it. 

Short  legs  submerged,  the  water  reaching 
up  half-way  on  his  long  body,  the  puppy 
sought  for  ^e  thing  that  had  splashed  before 
him,  barking  excitedly. 

-  “Gee!”  moaned  Bobby,  clinging  to  the 
rod  with  palsied  fingers. 

“Look  out!  You’U  hook  him  if  you  jerk 
it  away!”  wailed  Theodore. 

Bobby  was  shouting  frantically  to  the 
dog,  carefully  drawing  the  hook  away 
from  him  through  the  water,  but  Prince 
floundered  after  the  line  where  it  cut  the 
surface  of  the  stream. 

“Oh,  gosh!  Look  out!”  shrilled  Theo¬ 
dore,  running  along  the  bank. 

Panic-stricken  Bobby  swimg  the  rod  with 
a  frantic  swish,  jerking  the  hook  from 
the  water  just  beyond  the  leaping  puppy’s 
nose,  to  bring  up  'with  the  leader  wrapped 
round  the  limb  of  a  tree.  The  hook  Avas 
safely  beyond  the  dog’s  reach,  but  equally 
beyond  Bobby’s. 

“Now  what  am  I  goin’  to  do?”  he  called. 
“You  oughta  have  left  that  dam  dog 
home,”  sputtered  Theodore.  In  his  heed¬ 
less  nm  along  the  bank,  he  had  a^in  snarled 
his  own  line  in  the  bushes. 

Prince,  who  had  scrambled  out,  sat  on  his 
haunches  under  the  tree  and  barked  at  the 
dangling  hook. 

“I’ve  a  mind  to  skin  you!”  Sorely 
tempted  to  beat  him,  Bobby  reached  for 
the  dog’s  collar. 

Prince  wagged  an  appreciative  tail  but 
kept  his  eye  on  the  hook.  So  far,  the  puppy 
liked  this  game. 

“Ain’t  no  use  hammerin’  him!”  called 


Theodore,  who  had  got  untangled,  this  time 
with  little  difficulty. 

“How’m  I  goin’  to  get  that  line  down? 
I  can’t  reach  it,  and  that  measly  limb  won’t 
hold  me,”  fretted  Bobby. 

“What  good’s  it  goin’  to  do  to  get  it 
down  if  that  dam  dog’s  goin’  to  chase  it?” 
asked  Theodore  gloomily. 

But  Bobby  was  pulling  steadily  upon  the 
line,  and,  as  is  the  way  with  a  trout-line 
when  seemingly  inextricably  involved,  the 
smooth  leader  slowly  slipped  round,  un¬ 
winding  from  the  limb  and  coming  clear 
without  catching  the  hook.  And  before  the 
quivering  Prince  could  spring  upon  it, 
Bobby  had  him  by  the  collar. 

“No  use  throwin’  in  here  again,”  called 
Theodore,  who  had  been  an  interested 
spectator. 

“No;  Prince's  chased  all  the  fish  out  of 
here,”  Bobby  agreed.  “We  got  to  go  on 
further.” 

They  had  selected  a  comparatively  open 
space  for  the  casts  that  had  ended  so  un¬ 
satisfactorily,  and  directly  beyond  the 
brook  wound  through  a  tangle  of  bushes 
and  small  trees.  They  knew  where  other 
open  pools  lay  farther  on,  and  started 
hopefully. 

“We  ought  to  be  wadin’,  as  we  used  to 
do!”  called  Theodore,  after  having  been 
snarled  to  a  stop  some  dozen  times  in  the 
first  hundred  feet. 

Bobby,  upx)n  his  side  of  the  brook,  was 
making  equally  slow  and  laborious  progress. 
It  seemed  impossible  to  keep  the  quivering 
tip  of  the  rod  from  entanglement  with 
leaves  and  branches. 

“Carry  the  dam  thing  butt  first;  it  goes 
better!”  he  called  to  Theodore. 

“Huh!  Do  you  call  this  fishin’?”  Theo¬ 
dore  growled  back  in  deep  disgust.  But  at 
last  they  came  to  another  open  space  and 
baited  their  hooks  with  fresh  worms. 

“Here’s  a  bully  place!”  called  Bobby 
softly. 

“You  bet!”  Theodore  was  closing  his 
bait-box  with  trembling  fingers.  “Just  you 
hold  on  to  that  dam  dog.” 

Clinging  to  Prince’s  collar  with  one 
hand,  Bobby  thmst  out  his  rod  with  a  short 
line,  carefully  allowing  the  bait  to  sink 
below  the  surface  of  the  water.  Theodore 
essaying  a  more  spectacular  cast,  caught 
upon  a  bush  behind  him. 

And  then  the  hoped-for,  which  was  also 
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the  entirely  unexpected,  happened.  A  trout 
took  Bobby’s  bait,  and  in  the  unconscious 
reflex  of  sheer  surprise,  Bobby  struck, 
fastening  it  securely. 

Upon  the  old  pole,  Bobby  would  have 
recognized  it  as  the  bite  of  a  small  fish,  but 
upon  this  quivering,  flexible  wisp  of  a  rod  it 
appeared  a  monster  of  weight  and  surpris¬ 
ing  energy. 

“Gee!”  he  gasped.  “I’ve  got  a  whale!” 

Theodore,  abandoning  his  still  entangled 
line,  nished  to  the  bank. 

“Play  it!”  he  shouted.  “Give  him  plenty 
of  line!”  He  darted  back  for  his  lading- 
net.  “Don’t  let  him  get  any  slack!”  He 
was  back  again,  now  on  his  knees,  straining 
over  the  water  with  the  landing-net.  “Work 
him  over  this  way  where  I  can  get  him!” 

The  dog  forgotten,  Bobby  clutched  the 
rod  in  his  left  hand,  the  fingers  of  the  right 
upon  the  handle  of  the  reel.  Quivering 
with  excitement,  now  giving  line,  now  reel¬ 
ing  in,  following  the  comse  of  the  darting 
fish,  striving  to  heed  Theodore’s  shouted 
advice,  he  was  doing  his  best. 

“Golly,  Bobby!  You’ve  got  the  grand- 
daddy  of  ’em  all!”  shouted  Theodore. 

And  then  the  trout  broke  water,  fla.shing 
into  the  sunlight  to  drop  back  with  a  splash 
of  spray.  To  the  excited  imr^nations  (rf 
the  boys,  the  fish  app>eared  a  yard  long. 

And  so  it  may  have  appeared  to  Prince, 
for  as  the  trout  splashed  back,  the  pufq>y 
struck  with  commendable  accuracy  up>on 
the  spot  where  it  had  disappeared. 

There  was  a  wild  yell  from  Theodore  and 
a  strangled,  inarticulate  babble  of  words 
from  Bobby;  but  Prince,  in  complete  con¬ 
centration,  was  again  after  the  line  as  it 
cut  through  the  water,  here,  now  there, 
behind  the 'darting  fish. 

And  then,  in  one  of  its  erratic  flashes,  the 
line  became  wound  about  the  plunging  dog, 
and  the  reel  sang  shrill  as  the  rod  jerked, 
bending  and  twisting  in  Bobby’s  hands. 

“Catch  him,  The’dore!  Grab  him!  He’ll 
bust  me  all  to  pieces!”  Bobby  called 
frantically,  clinging  desperately  to  the 
rod.  And  Theodore  valiantly  plunged  in 
after  the  dog. 

There  was  a  wild  melw  of  excited  dog 
and  frantic  boy  and  hopelessly  flopping  fish 
in  a  swirl  of  muddying  water,  and  a  twisted 
snarl  of  fish-line,  from  which  Theodore 
emerged,  wet,  panting,  dragging  the  pro¬ 
testing  dog  by  his  collar  to  the  bank. 


“Hang  on  to  him!”  wailed  Bobby. 
“Line’s  all  off  the  reel!” 

“Cut  it  loose  till  we  get  out  of  this  mess!” 
Theodore  was  clinging  to  the  dog  with 
both  hands,  and  Prince  was  doing  his  best 
to  get  free  with  the  full  intention  of  going 
away  from  there. 

Dancing  about  the  struggling  pair,  with 
thought  now  only  of  the  danger  to  his  rod, 
Bobby  managed  to  get  out  his  knife  and  cut 
the  l^e  free.  The  released  end  slipped 
through  the  guides,  and  the  rod  was  clear. 
With  a  gasp  of  relief,  Bobby  darted  back  to 
lay  the  rod  in  a  place  of  safety,  and  then  he 
joined  Theodore  in  his  efforts  to  disentangle 
the  dog.  It  looked  like  a  hopeless  task, 
but  in  the  end  they  succeeded  in  freeing 
Prince,  although  the  line  was  left  in  a 
snarled  mess,  from  the  hook-end  of  which, 
miraculously  preserved,  protruded  a  six- 
inch  trout. 

Bobby  gazed  at  it  with  incredulous  eyes. 

“Gee!  It  put  up  a  fierce  fight,”  he  mut¬ 
tered.  Memory  erf  the  battle,  before  Prince 
brought  up  re^orcements,  thrilled  him. 
It  had  certainly  happ>ened,  but  it  was  in¬ 
comprehensible  in  the  face  of  this  insigni¬ 
ficant  cause.  “Gee!  I  thought  it  was  at 
least  a  foot  long.”  And  Bobby  was  still 
puzzled  after  the  retrieved  fish  haid  gone  into 
the  creel. 

But  the  trout  held  no  interest  for  Theo¬ 
dore. 

“Look  at  me !”  He  stood  dripping  muddy 
water. 

“Gosh!  It’s  fierce,”  sympathized  Bobby. 
“We’ll  build  a  fire,  and  while  you’re  dryin’. 
I’ll  unsnarl  that  line.” 

“My  own’s  snagged  over’n  that  bush 
yet,”  mourned  Theodore. 

“Go  get  it.  You  won’t  get  any  wetter, 
and  while  you’re  doin’  it.  I’ll  build  the  fire.” 

T  ATER,  with  his  trousers  and  stockings 
spread  over  a  bush  in  position  to  bene¬ 
fit  from  both  sun  and  fire,  Theodore  gloom¬ 
ily  watched  Bobby  as  he  finish^  the 
trydng  job  of  unsnarling  his  line.  Bobby 
straightened  up  at  last,  the  neatly  rewound 
reel  in  his  hand. 

“Gee!  But  we’re  lucky  not  to  have  busted 
somethin’.” 

“Lucky!  You  wouldn’t  say  ‘  luck’  if  your 
next-to-best  breeches  was  soaked  like  mine,” 
'  growled  Theodore. 

“Aw — we  got  to  learn,  ain’t  we?” 
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“Leam  what?  Do  you  call  this  fishin’?” 
Theodore  demanded  truculently. 

“  ’Coiu^  we  ain’t  got  fishin’  good  yet,” 
admitted  Bobby. 

“Can’t  use  no  streak  of  lightnin’  for  a 
fish-pole,  and  you  don’t  need  no  dog  to  hole 
’em,”  said  Theodore  somberly. 

Stretched  on  the  sunny  bank,  Prince  was 
watching  from  a  safe  distance.  There  was 
an  air  of  alert  expectancy  about  him  that 
indicated  he  was  not  so  much  subdued  as 
puzzled.  These  new  playmates  had  treated 
him  strangely.  Theodore  broke  the  silence 
that  was  becoming  strained. 

“Say,  Bob;  I’ll  bet  that  dog  s  jjart  sea- 
lion  or  somethin’.” 

“Aw,  shucks!  He  was  jes’  tryin’  to  help 
us,  Theodore.”  The  unfair  aspersion 
banished  the  last  fragment  of  Bobby’s 
resentment,  restoring  Prince  to  full  com- 
radship.  “Come  here,  old  fellow!”  And 
Prince  came  in  a  joyous,  yelping  rush. 

Under  the  benign  influence  of  sun  and 
fire,  Theodore  was  drjdng  to  content. 

“We’ve  got  lots  of  time  yet.  Let’s  eat 
our  lunch  and  start  all  fresh,”  he  suggested, 
patting  the  dog’s  head  in  reconciliation. 

And  so  they  ate  their  lunch,  sharing  im¬ 
partially  with  Prince,  and  later,  in  renewed 
hopefulness,  set  out  along  the  brook. 

But  now  Bobby  and  Theodore  were 
apprehensive  of  difficulties  not  im¬ 
agined  in  the  beginning,  and  the  nervous 
strain  of  manipulating  those  rods  among 
the  bushes,  the  aggravation  of  the  seeming 
impossibility  of  casting  to  the  spot  at  which 
they  were  aiming,  the  snarling  disaster 
following  every  stumble  or  false  motion 
wore  upon  them  until  they  were  tired  and 
shaken.  And,  too,  the  sun  was  unconscion¬ 
ably  hot,  and  the  mosquitoes  stuck  to  their 
sweaty  faces  with  fierce  persistence. 

For  an  hour  Bobby  and  Theodore  had 
been  eying  each  other  furtively,  each 
anxious  to  express  himself  yet  hesitating  to 
be  first.  Theodore  had  lost  two  snells,  and 
the  tip  of  his  rod  remained  dejectedly  bent. 
The  most  minute  examination  had  failed 
to  locate  either  crack  or  break,  but,  never¬ 
theless,  the  tip  failed  to  straighten.  Bobby 
had  lost  innumerable  hooks,  and  once  he  had 
been  obliged  to  cut  away  leader,  hook  and 
considerable  line  to  get  free.  Prince  had 
long  since  lost  interest  in  whatever  they 
were  trying  to  do  and  gone  prospecting  on 


his  own  account.  And  in  Bobby’s  creel  the 
solitary  trout,  grown  dry  and  stiff,  rattled 
lonesomely  as  he  floundered  along. 

“Gee,  The’dore!  This  is  the  toughest 
fishin’  I  ever  saw.” 

“It’s  got  my  head  achin'  fierce.” 

And  as  though  his  last  atom  of  energy 
had  escaped  with  the  admission,  Theodore 
flopjaed  limply  upon  the  ground.  Bobby 
dropped  dejectedly  beside  him. 

For  a  time  the  boys  lay  relaxed,  half 
dozing  in  the  heat.  Although  neither  would 
be  first  to  admit  it,  each  was  satiated  with 
trout-fishing,  gloomily  discouraged  as  to 
the  possibilities  of  fly-rods.  And  as  they 
half  dozed,  faintly  sounded  the  vmmis- 
takable  yelping  bark  of  Prince. 

At  first,  engrossed  in  disquieting  musings, 
Bobby  and  Theodore  paid  no  heed,  but  the 
barking  persisted. 

“What  do  you  suppose  he’s  got?”  asked 
Theodore  finally. 

“Maybe  a  young  rabbit  or  woodchuck.” 
Bobby  found  energy  to  sit  up. 

“Ain’t  it  too  early  for  ’em?” 

“Don’t  believe  ’tis.  They’s  young  ones 
around  awful  early  sometimes.”  Bobby 
was  on  his  feet  now,  striving  to  locate  the 
faint  but  persistent  barking. 

“Let’s  leave  our  things  here  and  go  see 
what  it  i  5.”  Anything  that  promised  relief 
from  fishing  without  the  necessity  of  ad¬ 
missions  he  was  not  yet  ready  to  make  was 
welcome  to  Theodore. 

Leaning  their  rods  against  a  tree  and 
piling  the  rest  of  their  equipment  roimd 
them,  the  boys  made  off  with  more  anima¬ 
tion  than  either  expected  to  feel  again. 
What  a  relief  it  was  to  move  without  the 
entangling  impedimenta  of  those  uncon¬ 
trollable  rods!  Before  they  had  gone  fifty 
yards  they  had  almost  recovered  their 
normal  spirits.  The  barking  continued  as 
the  boys  advanced. 

“He’s  got  somethin’  or  he  wouldn’t  keep 
it  up  that  way.”  Bobby  turned  from  the 
stream,  striking  off  diagonally  across  the 
valley.  “He’s  over  there — somewhere 
along  the  hill.” 

They  followed  the  increasing  volume 
of  sound  through  a  patch  of  woods  and 
across  a  rock-strewn  plateau  to  the  base 
of  a  broken  ledge.  The  sound  was  very 
close  now,  but  the  dog  was  hidden  behind 
a  barrier  of  logs  and  tumbled  stones  in  a 
tangle  of  briers. 
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“Might  be  a  fox-den  under  that  old 
ledge.”  Theodore  was  running  forward 
with  nothing  in  face  or  movement  to  indi¬ 
cate  the  recent  headache.  And  then  they 
saw  Prince’s  plumed  tail  waving  frantically 
as  he  dug,  his  body  buried  under  the  dry 
tangle  of  a  fallen  tree-top. 

With  shouts  of  encouragement,  Bobby 
and  Theodore-  tore  in,  breaking  away  the 
dead  branches  to  pull  ap)art  a  small  stone 
pile.  Under  the  spur  of  this  competent 
assistance.  Prince  redoubled  his  efforts. 

“Gee!  He  must  be  after  something’ 
fierce — ^all  the  fuss  he’s  makin’,”  pant^ 
Bobby. 

“He  couldn’t  make  any  more  noise  if 
’twas  a  bear,”  admitted  Theodore,  hurling 
stones  right  and  left  as  he  bored  into  the 
heart  of  the  pile. 

Then,  with  a  yell,  Theodore  dove  forward, 
just  as  Prince,  too,  lunging  wildly,  cata¬ 
pulted  into  him.  Rolled  over  by  the  im¬ 
pact  of  the  dog,  Theodore  lay  huddled 
protectingly  over  something  grasped  in  his 
hands.  Prince  charged  him  again  as  he 
lay,  but  failing  to  budge  him,  fell  to  digging 
feverishly  at  his  side. 

“Grab  him,  Bobby!  Catch  hold  the  dam 
sea-lion!”  sputtered  Theodore. 

As  Bobby  dragged  the  struggling  dog 
away,  Theodore,  carefully  holding  .wjme  ob¬ 
ject  in  his  hands,  scrambled  to  his  feet. 

“Got  a  live  baby  woodchuck!”  he  an¬ 
nounced  proudly. 

“Gee!  That’s  great!”  Bobby  was 
striving  to  stroke  the  soft  fur  of  the  little 
animal,  hardly  larger  than  a  baseball,  and 
at  the  same  time  fend  off  Prince  with  his 
foot. 

“Golly!  That  old  dog’s  some  hunter!”  ex¬ 
claimed  Theodore,  a  new  note  of  admiration 
in  his  voice,  as  the  boys  fondled  the  wood¬ 
chuck,  after  having,  with  considerable 
difficulty,  convinced  Prince  that  the  hunt¬ 
ing  of  this  particular  animal  was  over. 

“We’ll  train  him  special  to  hunt  wood¬ 
chucks — it’s  jest  the  season  for  ’em!” 
cried  Bobby,  suddenly  aflame. 

“You  bet  yeh,  and  we’ll  go  next  Sat’day 
and  catch  a  whole  jmssel  of  young  ones,” 
supplemented  Theodore. 

“I’ll  bet  you  we  can  sell  ’em.”  Bobby’s 
eyes  were  shining.  “Every  kid  wants  a 
woodchuck.” 


“Sure  we  can!”  Theodore  endorsed  the 
suggestion  with  fervor.  “Maybe  we  can 
make  ’nuff  money  to  buy  a  canoe.” 

“I  bet  you  we  can!”  Bobby’s  voice  rang 
with  the  undoubting  conviction  of  a 
neophyte. 

Back  again  at  the  place  where  they  had 
abandoned  the  new  fishing-tackle,  the 
baby  woodchuck  was  carefully  deposited 
in  Theodore’s  empty  creel,  and  the  boys 
gathered  up  their  fly-fishing  outfits. 

“What  do  you  think  of  castin’-rods. 
Bob?”  Theodore  asked  suddenly.  Bobby 
hesitated. 

“Guess  they’d  be  all  right  fishin’  out  of  a 
boat  on  a  lake.” 

“Maybe  so,”  said  Theodore  doubtfully. 
“But  the  old  fish-pole’s  good  enough  for 
me. 

“Me,  too,”  admitted  Bobby,  and  then, 
with  new  animation  under  the  sudden, 
happy  thought,  “We  can  use  these  creels 
to  carry  our  lunch  and  bring  back  the 
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“They’ll  be' bully  for  that,”  Theodore 
agreed. 

The  rim  of  the  sun  was  slipping  down 
behind  Cemetery  Hill  as  the  boys  turned 
into  Main  Street  at  the  close  of  their  first 
day’s  fishing  with  casting-rods. 

“Gee!  I  A^ish  next  Sat’day  would  hurry 
and  come!”  cried  Bobby. 

Theodore  nodded,  and  again  they  plod¬ 
ded  along  in  silence,  their  minds  full  of 
wonderful  new  plans  for  the  next  Saturday, 

■  while  in  the  bright  new  creels  swinging 
from  their  shoulders  reposed  the  day’s 
catch — in  one,  a  dried  and  withered  baby 
trout,  the  victim  of  an  accident;  in  the  other, 
a  frightened  baby  woodchuck,  the  victim 
of  that  predetermined  and  inevitable  neces¬ 
sity  men  term  “fate.” 

But  fate  had  pressed  no  disconcerting 
finger  upon  Bobby  and  Theodore.  With 
the  elastic  readjustment  that  is  the  es.sence 
of  youth,  they  had  reached  through  disil¬ 
lusionment  to  a  new  and.greater  interest. 

“Gee!  Catchin’  woodchucks  is  goin’ 
to  be  the  best  fim  yet,  Theodore,”  said 
Bobby,  as  they  parted  at  Theodore’s  gate. 

“Yeh  bet  yeh!”  called  back  Theodore, 
hurrying  in  to  exhibit  this  last,  most 
wonderful  catch. 


The  next  storj'  of  the  “Little  Journeys  Back  Home’’  series,  ‘  Gee!  ’Tain’t  Easy,”  will  appear  in 
January  Everybody’s — out  December  loth. 
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Even  the  Clean^  Stimulating  Forests  Do  Not  Make  a  Big 
Man  of  a  Little  One.  There  the  Fittest  Survive,  as  the 
Author  Shows  in  This  Stirring  Bit  of  Life  in  the  Wilds 

By  Edison  Marshall 

Author  of ''The  Heart  of  Little  Shikara"— -winner  of  an  O.  Henry  first  prix4 


EDY  GIBBS  lived  in  the  deep 
forest,  the  last  place  on  earth  he 
should  have  lived.  It  takes  big 
men  to  see  over  the  pine-tops  to 
the  white  wonder  of  the  wilderness  stars; 
but  Landy  was  very  little.  This  smallness 
was  in  his  nature,  which  even  in  these  raw 
wilds  is  a  much  more  tragic  thing  than 
smallness  of  stature — ^a  petulance,  a  delight 
in  petty  cruelty,  a  giving-way  to  freiuied 
rage  that  had  before  now  led  him  into  seri¬ 
ous  crime,  all  in  a  land  where  all  things 
brood  in  sorrow  but  are  never  petulant, 
where  cruelty,  though  omnipresent,  is  never 
petty,  but  rather  an  unimpassioned  instru¬ 
ment  of  the  vast,  slow-moving  aims  of  na¬ 
ture,  and  where  the  trees  themselves,  even 
in  the  rage  of  the  storm,  are  the  name  of 
imperturbability  and  calm.  Because  this 
smallness  was  in  his  thoughts,  and  in  a  place 
behind  his  thoughts  that  was  his  soul,  he 
was  largely  blind.  He  did  not  see  the  march 
of  the  tree  army  down  one  hill  and  up  an¬ 
other  imtil  the  clearest  of  human  thought 
turns  back  within  itself;  and  he  missed  the 
deathless  beauty  that  bigger  men  not  only 
see  but  smell  and  hear  and  feel. 

The  twilight  dimmed  him,  one  summer 
day,  as  he  waited  in  a  small  covert  of  brush 
on  a  hillside  above  a  tiny,  thin  pearl  neck¬ 
lace  of  a  mountain  stream.  The  whole  pic¬ 
ture,  except  for  him,  was  perfect  beyond 
reach  of  Uiought.  Back  of  him,  the  tree 
army  did  its  ineffable  grand  march  to  music 
whi^  mortals  cannot  hear,  but  which  must 
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be  played  in  the  region  of  the  far  stars.  A 
chain  of  white  p)eaks  looked  from  afar, 
misty  and  incredible  now  that  twilight  was 
advancing;  and  the  shadows,  growing,  soft¬ 
ened  all  hard  lines  and  blended  one  thing 
with  another.  The  stream  at  the  base  of  the 
hill  was  only  a  trickle  of  water  at  this  season, 
but  it  lay  in  limpid  pools  with  the  clear 
darkness  of  a  girl’s  dark  eyes;  it  gleamed 
under  high  granite  stones;  it  crept  like  a 
moonbeam  under  dusky,  fern-grown  banks; 
and  now  and  then,  gurgling,  it  tumbled 
through  rocky  clefts  in  miniature  cascades. 
But,  still,  one  kept  seeing  Landy  Gibbs 
waiting  in  his  covert. 

Landy  had  a  rugged,  wrestler’s  build — 
deep,  thick  chest,  heavy  thighs;  his  arms 
were  long,  and  to  keep  them  in  proportion, 
his  thick,  strong,  queerly  speckled  hands 
were  short  and  blunt.  A  hard  trigger-pull 
was  no  bother  to  that  stubby,  p)owerful  in¬ 
dex-finger  with  its  broken  dull-red  nail. 
He  had  a  round  bullet-head,  rather  wide¬ 
awake  blue  eyes,  undistinguished  features, 
and  a  blond  skin  that  had  the  same  speckled 
appearance  as  his  hands.  The  short,  bristly 
hair  on  his  head  was  the  nameless  hue  of 
wet  straw. 

He  had  no  particular  interest  in  the  be¬ 
witching  scene  about  him.  Yet  he  was 
standing  very  watchful,  very  attentive. 
His  eyes  were  upon  what  seemed  to  be  a 
patch  of  mud  that  was  half  hidden  in  low 
ferns  thirty  yards  down  the  stream. 

This  was  the  day’s  work  to  Landy.  The 
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p)atch  of  mud  was  a  deer-lick — a  place 
where  the  wild  things  came  for  certain 
natural  salts  in  formation  in  the  rocks. 
Landy,  after  certain  years  of  varied  kinds 
of  lawlessness,  had  taken  to  the  pleasant 
occupation  of  poaching  deer  for  their  hides. 
He  was  a  hide-hunter  only,  and  his  usual  kill 
was  around  three  deer  a  day. 

He  had  heard  the  soft  twitch  and  crack 
of  a  deer’s  step  in  the  brush ;  and  it  was  only 
a  matter  of  time  until  the  animal  would 
come  in  to  the  lick  to  be  viewed  along 
Landy’s  sights.  There  was  little  to  warn 
her  of  his  presence.  He  had  posted  himself 
so  that  his  smell  was  blown  away.  The 
eyes  of  the  wild  creatures  cannot  ordinarily 
interpret  motionless  forms;  and  Landy 
stood  like  a  block  of  wood. 

The  hushed,  furtive  step  drew  nearer. 
A  brown  shadow  flickered,  fading  again  in 
the  further  shadows,  and  soon  Landy  caught 
a  glimpse  of  a  graceful  lifted  h«id.  He 
glanced  once  at  the  breech  of  his  rifle,  and 
his  hand  stiffened  where  it  held  the  forearm. 
And  now,  wholly  unsusp>ecting,  the  doe  was 
advancing  straight  into  his  ambush. 

Landy  held  his  fire.  He  was  waiting  to 
make  sure,  so  that  an  extra  cartridge — high- 
priced  since  the  war  in  which  Landy  was 
not  a  participant — could  be  saved.  And 
tills  small  delay  had  extremely  important 
consequences. 

Just  as  the  deer  steppied  into  the  lick,  just 
as  Landy  was  drawing  his  rifle  to  his  shoul¬ 
der,  there  occurred  the  most  astonishing  in¬ 
terruption.  Landy  had  not  watched  the 
lick  alone.  A  competitor  of  his  in  deer¬ 
slaying,  as  relentless  a  hunter  as  he  him¬ 
self,  had  made  an  ambush  of  the  brush 
covert  just  beside  the  lick.  Partly  because 
his  breed  was  one  that  steals  like  afternoon 
shadows,  partly  because  the  man’s  gaze  had 
been  elsewhere,  he  had  made  the  stalk  to 
the  lick  unseen. 

Landy  had  defeated  his  own  ends  when 
he  had  concealed  himself  so  carefully. 
Otherwise,  being  one-tenth  frenzied  cour¬ 
age  and  nine-tenths  cow'ard,  the  .second 
hunter  would  have  discerned  his  presence 
and  put  several  miles  of  mountain  fastness 
between  them.  As  it  was,  he  waited  breath¬ 
less  till  the  prey  was  just  beside  him;  and 
then  he  pounced. 

There  was  no  withstanding  that  terrific 
leap.  Cruel  claws  stretched;  ivor>'  fangs 
made  a  white  streak  as  they  caught  the  pale 


light,  and  the  deer  went  swiftly  to  the  earth. 
And  Landy  saw,  with  a  yell  of  rage,  that 
the  flailing  hind  paws  were  ripping  the  deer’s 
precious  jjelt  to  ribbons. 

Once  glance  at  the  round  head,  the  tawny 
coat,  the  graceful  feline  torm  determined 
this  rival’s  breed.  The  indescribable  snarl 
of  savagery  and  blood- lust  that  the  creature 
uttered  as  he  struck  would  have  identified 
him  just  as  surely  in  the  darkness.  The 
fiendish  kill-cry  of  the  great  cats  was  noted 
through  a  thousand  square  miles  of  un¬ 
broken  forest.  And  it  served  not  only  as  a 
relief- valve  for  the  wild  brute  passions  in 
the  killer’s  heart  but  also,  for  a  fraction  of  a 
second,  destroyed  the  fine  edge  of  Landy’s 
nerve. 

He  shot;  but  he  did  not  take  quite  long 
enough  to  make  out  his  target  through  the 
sights  The  ball  sped  like  a  hot  iron  along 
his  rival’s  scalp,  taking  off  a  narrow  strip 
of  fur  and  skin,  and  the  creature’s  snarl 
changed  to  a  yell  of  pain  and  fear.  Before 
Landy  could  fire  again,  he  had  gone. 

He  left  his  prey  to  Landy,  but  the  man 
did  not  want  it  now.  The  precious  pelt  was 
not  worth  skinning.  And  he  also  left  the 
knowledge  that  here  was  the  beginning  of  a 
long  rivalry,  one  that  could  never  end  as 
long  as  they  hunted  the  same  district — a 
bitter  war  between  these  two  remorseless 
deer-slayers,  Landy  the  hide-hunter,  and 
tawny  Pounce,  the  largest,  strongest,  most 
glorious  of  all  the-  cougars  that  ranged  the 
lake  country. 

The  wound  on  Pounce’s  scalp  had  no 
more  serious  effect  than  to  give  him, 
at  times,  a  racking  headache,  to  increase 
his  natural  caution  and  to  fill  him  with  a 
deathless  hatred  for  all  mankind.  He  had 
no  other  real  natural  enemies.  One  glance 
at  his  lithe  form,  the  muscles  that  rippled 
like  water  under  his  tawny  skin,  and  one 
could  understand  why  even  the  bull  elk 
turned  in  terror  at  the  cougar-smell  on  the 
wind. 

Pounce  measured  almost  nine  feet  from 
the  tip  of  his  long,  ropelike  tail  to  the  end 
of  his  whiskers.  His  coat  was  largely  a 
rich,  tawny  hue — not  spotted,  like  his  first 
cousins  of  the  Old  World — white  on  the  in¬ 
side  of  the  legs  and  under  the  belly.  He 
had  a  round  head,  powerful  flanks,  and  his 
body  had  the  length  that  marks  all  particu¬ 
larly  agile  creatures.  At  present,  now  that 
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he  w^s  full-fed,  his  countenance  was  rather 
pleasant.  He  wore  a  tom-cat  smile,  and  he 
purred  gently  as  he  prepared  for  his  morn¬ 
ing  slumber.  At  present,  his  jaws  were 
closed;  otherwise,  a  spiectator  might  have 
got  an  entirely  different  idea  of  Pounce’s 
character  and  disposition.  In  that  mouth 
there  was  arrang^,  by  an  inscrutable  na¬ 
ture,  as  efficient  a  set  of  deadly  weapons  as 
one  would  care  to  feel.  In  front  were 
great  dog-teeth — sharp  fangs  that  could 
break  an  ordinary  human  vertebra  at  one 
closing.  But,  of  course,  ordinarily,  human 
vertebrae  were  not  in  Pounce’s  line.  Any 
back-bone  that  was  erect,  instead  of  hori¬ 
zontal,  filled  his  wicked  heart  with  terror. 

At  present,  his  piaws  looked  very  soft  and 
harmless,  seemingly  not  to  be  taken  seri¬ 
ously  by  any  deer  with  antlers.  No  homed 
buck,  however,  ever  made  such  a  deadly 
mistake.  Each  of  those  p)aws  had  a  most 
ingenuous  mechanical  contrivance,  and  at 
the  least  exciteihent  it  changed  into  a 
wicked,  scrapping,  flaying  weajwn  such  as 
no  human  inventor  has  ever  improved  ujX)n. 
Long,  hooked  claws  extended,  each  as  sharp 
as  needle-points.  In  the  full  stroke,  they 
could  easily  rip  away  the  barrier  of  flesh 
and  bone  that  protects  the  heart. 

It  can  readily  be  understood  that  old 
Ashur,  the  black  bear,  ordinarily  a  fish- 
eater  and  honey-grubber,  but  a  slashing, 
smashing,  chain-lightning  fighter  when  he 
put  his  claws  to  it,  had  no  wish  deliber¬ 
ately  to  seek  a  fight  with  Pounce.  But 
never  let  it  be  thought  that  he  would  turn 
tail  in  a  crisis.  Ashur  was  a  discreet  bear, 
afraid  of  his  life  of  human  beings,  and  with 
such  a  great  bump  of  humor  that  he  entirely 
missed  the  insufferable  conceit  that  marks 
practically  all  of  the  larger  beasts;  but  he 
was  not  a  coward.  Besides,  he  had  a  quick 
sideways  slap  that  is  just  another  name  for 
death.  Ashur  avoided  Pounce;  but  way 
down  in  the  great  cat’s  cunning,  wicked  soul, 
he  had  a  most  wholesome  fear  of  Ashur. 

Even  the  gray  wolves,  the  very  camate 
symbols  of  the  wild  and  all  that  it  means, 
kept  carefully  from  Pounce’s  trail.  Such 
creatures  as  the  coyote,  a  poor  relation  of 
the  wolves  who  made  the  whole  forest  mis¬ 
erable  with  his  forlorn  wails  in  the  twilight, 
and  the  lynx,  a  small  edition  of  Pounce, 
with  extra  large  and  decorative  hair  tufts 
at  his  ears,  and  the  almost  vanished  wol¬ 
verene,  who  knows  many  things  but  never 
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has  learned  yet  when  to  stop  fighting,  had 
all  about  as  much  chance  with  Pounce  as  a 
magpie  with  a  marten. 

The  nights  were  beloved  by  Pounce  past 
any  speaking.  Particularly  the  moon¬ 
lit  nights,  when  the  strange  argent  beams 
probed  through  every  rift  in  the  tall,  dusky 
pines.  These  were  the  nights  when  he 
knew  that  the  deer  were  feeding  on  the 
hills.  On  such  nights  he  could  move  un¬ 
seen  from  covert  to  covert,  from  shadow  to 
shadow,  and  the  ear  o'  a  wolf  could  not 
hear  him  come. 

On  such  nights  Pounce’s  blood  seemed  to 
turn  to  liquid  fire  in  his  viens.  This  was 
the  very  glory  of  hunting — the  first  glimpse 
of  a  buck,  feeding  quietly  on  the  hillside — 
Pounce’s  nose  was  not  particularly  keen, 
and  he  usually  heard  or  saw  his  game  be¬ 
fore  he  caught  a  scent — the  breathless  stalk, 
the  exquisite  wait  by  the  trail,  the  frightful 
leap  when  all  his  complex  nervous  system 
seemed  to  snap  and  break  from  inexpressi¬ 
ble  excitement — and  then  the  triumph,  the 
gorging,  the  long,  full-fed  slumber  of  con¬ 
tentment.  He  loved  the  life  that  had  been 
ordained  for  him,  this  tawny  deer-slayer  of 
the  southern  Oregon  lake  country.  The 
seasons  passed  one  after  another,  giving 
him  added  weight  and  length,  additional 
cunning  and  prowess,  and  he  found  his  or¬ 
dained  delights  in  every  one — summer, 
with  its  warm,  pale  nights;  fall,  with  the 
changing  leaves  that  grew  so  tawny  in  the 
frost  that  he  could  boldly  stand  then  un¬ 
seen,  and  the  weird  calls  of  the  south-going 
water-fowl,  and  spring,  when  the  doe’s  eyes 
were  lustrous  with  the  deathless  mystery 
of  motherhood,  the  new  green,  the  melting 
snow-bank.  Even  the  cold  fury  of  the 
mountain  winter  had  no  dread  for  Pounce. 
His  business  was  with  the  deer,  and  he  sim¬ 
ply  followed  them  down  to  the  lower  levels. 

This  deer  business  of  his  was  making 
itself  felt  throughout  all  the  great  wooded 
expanse  of  his  range.  No  cougar  can  kill 
three  deer  a  week,  fifty-two  weeks  in  the 
year,  and  not  have  a  disastrous  effect  on 
the  fawn  crop.  Far  below  in  the  valleys, 
wise  men  were  passing  laws,  ever  more  strin¬ 
gent  laws  in  an  effort  to  save  this  noble  game 
for  future  generations.  But  for  a  long  time 
no  one  thought  of  Pounce.  Meanwhile,  this 
remorseless  deer-slayer  plied  through  the 
forest  at  will,  killing,  killing,  killing  as  he 
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went.  There  was  only  one  great  source  of 
interference — ^and  that  was  not  from  a 
source  that  concerned  itself  with  the  per¬ 
petuation  of  the  deer-herds.  It  was  from  a 
fellow  murderer — a  deer-hunter  who  out- 
killed  him  six  to  one. 

Everywhere  Pounce  hunted  he  found 
Landy  Gibbs  ahead  of  him  in  the  trail.  The 
man  seemed  to  have  an  unerring  instinct 
as  to  what  glades  and  hilkides  the  deer  were 
using.  The  great  cat  was  ever  finding  his 
fresh  sp)ore,  hearing  hk  heavy  body  in  the 
brush,  glimpsing  him  as  he  waited  by  the 
deer-licks.  And  more  than  once,  just  as 
the  long  tawny  body  lowered  for  the  death- 
leap,  the  thunder-stick  would  roar  in  the 
brush  beside  and  Pounce  would  be  cheated 
of  his  prey. 

No  wonder  pale-green  flame  played  in  his 
eyebalk  at  every  fresh  manifestation  of  hk 
rival’s  presence,  and  the  truth  was  that  each 
seemed  to  be  the  evil  genius  of  the  other. 
They  were  always  crossing  traik.  Many 
and  many  the  time  Landy  took  the  trail  of  a 
fine,  fat  buck  only  to  find  a  half-devoured 
carcass — and  a  round  print  in  the  earth. 
Many  the  time  the  pungent  cougar-scent 
frightened  into  panic  a  Uttle  herd,  all  of 
which  might  easily  have  fallen  to  Landy’s 
rifle.  It  was  a  rare  day  now  that  Landy 
took  three  hides.  He  did  well  to  get  one 
on  the  average — ^and  the  price  of  one  hide 
hardly  bought  food,  much  less  strong  drink. 
His  hatred  for  Pounce  came  as  near  being  a 
religion  as  any  emotion  that  had  ever 
touched  Indy’s  life. 

The  thing  got  home  to  the  man’s  super¬ 
stitions.  It  was  as  if  Pounce  were  an  evil 
spirit  sent  to  plague  him,  a  were-beast 
seeking  revenge  for  the  wound  in  hk  head. 
There  seemed  to  be  no  conquering  him  by 
trap  or  poison.  Both  he  passed  by,  with 
diabolical  cunning;  though  sometimes  he  did 
visit  the  man’s  camp  and  steal  hk  fresh 
meat.  The  great  cat  even  avoided  him  in 
their  winter  hunting-grounds  in  the  foot¬ 
hills,  when  the  round  print  showed  plainly 
in  the  snow.  Perhaps  the  man  could  have 
conquered  with  dogs — but  for  very  good 
reasons  Landy  did  not  wish  to  go  to  the 
settlements  and  seek  for  dogs.  Any  number 
of  things  were  wiser  than  that.  Many  times 
Pounce  lay  beside  a  trail  and  saw  Landy 
p>ass  in  easy  range  beside  him — but  always 
the  nine-tenths  coward  that  dwelt  under 
the  tawny  skin  held  him  from  the  leap. 


So  it  came  about  that  these  two.  deer- 
slayers  continued  to  hunt  each  other— 
Pounce  dogging  the  man’s  trail  for  hours 
with  never  the  courage  to  attack,  Landy 
tracking  the  cougar  for  weary  miles  only  to 
lose  him  at  last  in  some  mountain  fastness. 

CHATBURN,  of  the  state  Game  Bu¬ 
reau,  who  knew  the  ways  of  beast  and 
man  as  well  as  any  state  ofiicial  could  hope 
to  know  them,  felt  that  there  was  some 
curious  reason  behind  the  sudden  shortage 
of  game  in  the  Upper  Umpqua  country. 
With  all  the  machinery  of  the  state  behind 
him,  he  went  forth  to  find  that  reason.  He 
talked  with  a  trapper  here  and  a  hunter 
there;  he  ran  down  a  rumor  or  two,  and 
he  even  left  his  office  and  visited  a  member 
of  the  state  Game  Commission  in  one  of  the 
lower  settlements  of  the  Umpqua.  Certain 
of  the  truth  at  last,  he  conferred  with  An¬ 
derson,  a  colleague. 

“Of  course  we’ve  got  to  get  a  hunter  to 
go  up  after  that  big  cat,”  he  said,  “and  the 
question  is:  Who  can  we  get?  Jenkins  has 
a  steady  job  hunting  coyotes  for  the  stock 
association;  Schultz  is  with  the  government 
as  a  varmint-trapper,  and  most  of  the  other 
birds  I  know  would  just  fool  along,  making 
the  job  l  ist  as  long  as  possible.” 

“How  about  Long  Tom?”  Anderson  in¬ 
terrupted.  The  curious  name  was  accented 
on  the  “long,”  rather  than  the  “Tom.”  “I 

happen  to  knov  he’s  out  of  work - ” 

“Long  Tom?”  Chatburn  echoed.  “He’s 
an  Indian.” 

“Almost  a  pure-bred,  I  know.  What 
about  him?” 

Chatburn  paused  to  consider.  It  was 
true  that  Long  Tom  was  out  of  work,  that 
he  would  take  the  quest  gladly,  and,  unlike 
many  white  men,  he  would  hunt  conscien¬ 
tiously,  as  many  hours  a  day  as  he  thought 
ought  to  constitute  an  honest  day’s  work, 
until  the  animal  was  taken.  He  would  not 
pass  up  opportunities  to  kill  the  pest  just 
to  perp>etuate  his  job.  Yet  he  was  an  In¬ 
dian,  and  he  hunted  according  to  his  own 
private  system — not  with  dogs,  as  a  white 
man  hunted,  but  with  heathen  stealth  and 
animal  cunning.  He  seemed  to  plan  his 
campaign  as  if  he  were  a  beast  himself, 
going  where  he  thought  a  beast  would  like¬ 
ly  go;  and  this  was  not  Chatburn ’s  idea. 
Still,  Long  Tom  now  and  then  had  been  ex¬ 
traordinarily  successful.  He  was  badly  in 
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need  of  money,  Anderson  said,  and  he 
would  try  hard  to  earn  it.  The  only  thing 
that  remained  was  that  he  was  Indian, 
three-fourths  pure,  and  though  he  lived 
mostly  as  white  men  lived,  one  had  a  haunt¬ 
ing  feeling  that  sometime,  seme  way  this 
red  blood  would  assert  itself. 

“It  shall  be  Long  Tom,”  said  Chatbum, 
who  made  up  his  mind  quickly.  “  Send  for 
him,  will  you?” 

In  his  little  cabin  on  one  of  the  tribu¬ 
taries  of  Cow  Creek,  Long  Tom  got  the 
word  that  Chatbum  desir^  him,  and  he 
would  please  come  and  confer  at  once. 
Long  Tom’s  thought-processes  were  very 
straight  and  sure,  but  also  most  matter  (rf 
fact.  So  he  waited  just  long  enough  to  put 
on  his  hat.'  Then  he  strode  down  to  the 
settlements. 

“I’m  going  to  give  you  a  job,  Tom,” 
Chatbum  began,  when  they  were  together 
m  Anderson’s  office.  “Mr.  Anderson  says 
you’re  out  of  work.” 

“Yes;  me  out  of  work,”  Tom  replied, 
nodding  seriously.  “Need  money  heap 
bad.”  • 

This  was  quite  tme.  All  Long  Tom’s 
white  acquaintances — he  had  no  real  friends 
that  were  white — ^knew  that  he  was  plan¬ 
ning  early  marriage  with  a  girl  of  the  Kla¬ 
math  tribes,  and  young  Indian  husbands, 
as  well  as  every  other  kind,  need  money  to 
start  on. 

The  white  man  nodded,  showing  that  he 
understood. 

“Tom,  there’s  a  great  shortage  of  deer 
up  in  the  Doe  Creek  hills  this  year.  Do 
you  know  what’s  the  matter?” 

“Maybe  cougar,”  Tom  told  him;  “maybe 
hide-hunter.” 

“I  think  it’s  a  cougar;  but  there’s  a  pos¬ 
sibility  that  a  skin-hunter  is  working  up 
there.”  He  paused.  “Of  course,  Landy 
Gibbs  has  never  come  out  where  he  went  in 
—hut  we’ve  all  supposed  he  went  through 
to  the  Coast  Range  and  is  a  thousand  miles 
away  by  now.  Tom,  the  tmth  is  that  the 
cougars  are  just  about  wiping  out  the  deer. 
There’s  one  particular  big  brute.  His 
track  has  been  seen  a  dozen  times  by  hunt¬ 
ers,  and  one  chap  who  got  a  glimpse  of  him 
says  he’s  got  a  white  scar  clear  across  the 
salp.  This  big  cat  seemed  to  have  a  beat 
right  about  the  Doe  Creek  hills — the  best 
hunting-ground  in  these  immediate  parts. 
Since  he’s  so  big,  there’s  a  possibility  at 
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least  that  he’s  kept  any  smaller  cats  out  of 
the  district — that  he  ranges  it  all  by  him¬ 
self.  He’s  a  destmetive  cuss — and  dozens 
of  hunters  went  out  last  fall,  after  making 
expensive  trips  from  Seattle  and  Portland 
and  San  Francisco — and  never  got  to  see  a 
deer,  just  because  this  big  devil  is  keeping 
them  so  well  cleared  out.  Tom,  I  want 
you  to  go  and  get  him.  We’ll  p>ay  you  fif¬ 
teen  dollars  a  week  to  stay  on  the  job  and 
hunt  him,  and,  of  course,  other  varmints 
that  you  run  across.  Also,  an  extra  bonus 
of  fifty  dollars — my  own  sp)ortsmen’s  club 
will  contribute  it  if  the  state  won’t  back 
me  up) — will  be  p)aid  you  when  you  get  this 
big  devil - ” 

“Start  to-morrow?”  Tom  interrupted, 
quietly. 

Chatbum  eyed  him. 

‘  Sure!  And,  by  the  way,  Tom,  about  this 
bird,  Landy  Gibbs.  He  vanished  in  that 
country  once,  as  you  know.  You  might 
keep  your  eye  out  for  him.  I’ll  not  p)ay 
fifty  dollars — but  five  hundred  for  his  red 
scalp.” 

Long  Tom’s  face  was  wholly  imp)assive. 

“Maybe  get  him,  too.” 

“I  have  no  reason  to  think  he’s  up  there, 
but  you  might  keep  your  eyes  op)en  just  the 
same.  You  remember  him,  of  course — and 
you  remember  that  ornery  shooting-scrape  ' 
he  was  in  at  Riddle.  There’s  five  hundred 
reward  for  the  man  who  arrests  him  or  who 
brings  proof  of  his  death.  So  good-by, 
Tom.  Good  luck!” 

When  he  was  gone,  Chatbum  and  Ander¬ 
son  reflected  together. 

“The  only  trouble  I’ve  ever  had  with 
Indians,”  Anderson  said,  “is  that  they  take 
you  altogether  too  literally.” 

“You  needn’t  worr>’  in  this  case,”  Chat- 
burn  replied.  “I  made  myself  entirely 
plain,  said  just  what  I  meant  to  say,  and 
am  willing  to  be  taken  at  my  word.” 

10NG  TOM  found,  after  weeks  of  most 
fatiguing  work,  that  he  was  dealing 
with  no  ordinary  cougar.  Pounce  avoided 
his  trap)s  and  deadfalls  as  completely  and 
as  scornfully  as  those  of  Landy  Gibbs. 
Long  Tom  also  learned,  p>ast  doubt,  that 
some  white  man  who  chose  to  avoid  him 
was  spjending  his  spare  time  hunting  this 
same  cougar.  He  knew  he  was  white  by 
certain  characteristics  of  his  footprints  and 
the  camp>s  that  he  made  in  the  forests;  and 
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he  knew  that  he  chose  to  avoid  him  by  the 
fact  that  he  foimd  his  fresh  tracks,  one 
morning,  within  a  few  yards  of  his  own 
camp.  There  was  nothing  to  say  for  sure, 
however,  that  the  man  was  Landy  Gibbs. 
As  yet,  Tom  had  had  no  glimpse  of  the 
man’s  form  in  the  thickets. 

He  got  a  fairly  good  idea  soon  of  what 
was  happ>ening  to  the  deer.  The  disastrous 
shortage  could  not  be  attributed  to  Pounce 
alone.  One  day,  Tom  encountered  a  set  of 
broken  and  weather-stained  racks  where  no 
less  than  a  hundred  skins  had  been  cured 
in  one  summer. 

They  made  a  queer  trio — the  cat,  the 
white  man  and  the  Indian.  All  three 
were  really  hunting  one  another.  Sometimes 
when  the  moon  was  up  and  his  glory  up)on 
him,  Pounce  trailed  one  or  the  other  of  the 
two  men;  but  his  great  cowardice  always 
commanded  him  in  the  end  and  kept  him 
from  success.  Tom  hunted  both  the  cougar 
and  the  white  man  steadily  and  determin¬ 
edly,  because  this  was  the  deal  he  had  made 
with  Chatbum.  Landy  hunted  Pounce 
because  he  hated  him,  because  his  depreda¬ 
tions  were  spoiling  his  own  profits,  and  he 
hunted  Long  Tom  in  self-defense.  And  it 
was  not  through  any  qualm  of  pity  that  he 
held  his  fire  one  breathless  twilight  when  he 
saw  the  Indian’s  form  along  his  sights.  The 
cause  was  not  greatly  different  than  that 
which  checked  the  puma’s  spring — because 
in  his  wicked  heart  he  was  afraid.  He  had 
met  the  law  once  before,  and  he  had  no 
wish  to  encounter  it  again. 

Tom  set  cunning  traps,  and  he  laid  out 
poison,  and  he  watched  with  the  patience 
of  a  cat  itself  the  deer-licks  and  drinking- 
pools;  but  never  a  great  cougar  with  a 
scarred  scalp  came  to  his  ambush.  It  was 
true  that  he  earned  his  pay.  He  caught 
many  lynx,  and  once  or  twice  he  found  les¬ 
ser  cougars,  desperate  and  ready  to  fight  in 
his  traps.  And  before  the  summer  was  done. 
Long  Tom  came  to  the  simple  conclusion 
that  he  had  failed — that  both  the  great  cat 
and  the  human  deer-slayer  were  too  much 
for  him.  It  would  be  only  the  blindest 
chance,  he  thought,  that  could  throw  either 
one  of  them  into  his  path. 

When,  finally,  a  chance  did  come,  one 
late  afternoon  in  August,  he  let  it  slip  out 
of  his  grasp.  For  the  past  few  weeks  he 
had  b^n  making  his  base-camp  in  a 


log  cabin  at  the  end  of  the  wagon-road — 
a  strongly  built  hut  that  had  once  been 
the  projierty  of  a  miner  or  trapper — and 
once  on  his  way  home  to  its  sheltering 
walls  he  forgot  his  quest.  It  had  been  an 
arduous  day,  and  he  forgot  to  stalk;  thus 
his  step  was  heavy  on  the  dry  earth.  His 
rifle  lay  carelessly  in  his  arms.  For  a  single 
moment  he  was  not  earning  the  wage  t^t 
Chatbum  promised. 

There  was  a  sudden  rush — simply  a 
streak  of  light  that  sprang  from  the  yawn¬ 
ing  doorway  of  the  cabin  into  the  shelter  of 
the  thickets  just  in  front.  The  rifle  leaped 
in  Tom’s  arms,  gleaming  steel  itself,  but 
there  was  no  time  for  the  keen  black  eyes  to 
lower  to  the  sights.  Only  the  rustling  of 
brush  showed  where  the  prey  had  gone. 

There  could  be  no  doubt  of  the  creature’s 
identity.  The  length  of  the  streak,  the  size 
of  the  track  in  the  mud  named  him  plain 
enough.  Besides,  who  but  Pounce  himself 
was  bold  enough  to  come  to  a  man’s  cabin 
in  broad  dayhght,  enter  the  door  and  help 
himself  to  a  carcass  of  venison  hanging  just 
within  the  portals?  Evidently  •  his  own 
heavy  step  on  the  trail  had  alarmed  the 
beast  almost  the  moment  of  its  arrival;  for 
as  yet  it  had  done  nothing  more  than  pull 
the  meat  down  from  the  hook. 

And  as  Tom  stood  staring,  his  despair 
passed  away,  and  something  that  was  very 
near  to  inspiration  flamed  in  the  recesses  of 
his  mind.  He  suddenly  felt  sure  that 
Pounce  would  com'  again,  when  his  own 
hated  presence  was  far  distant,  to  finish  the 
feast. 

How  the  Indian  arrived  at  this  conclu¬ 
sion  he  could  not  tell.  Wise  cougars  ordinar¬ 
ily  avoid  the  cabins  of  men,  particularly 
when  they  have  once  been  frightened  away. 
By  the  rules  of  the  woods.  Pounce  would  not 
come  again.  But  rules  are  made  to  be 
broken,  and  the  law  of  the  forest  and  the 
natures  of  wild  beasts  has  not  yet  been 
wholly  written  down.  Long  Tom  had  sud¬ 
den  knowledge,  given  him,  perhaps,  because 
he  was  a  born  woods-creature,  too,  that 
before  another  sun  had  set  Pounce  would 
return. 

His  thought  flew  at  once  to  steel  traps. 
But  Tom  had  shuffled  off  for  the  time  being 
his  usual  habits  of  thinking,  letting  an 
inner  knowledge  that  was  really  nothing 
more  or  less  than  instinct  reign  in  their 
stead;  and  he  knew  that  traps  would  not  da 
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Pounce  knew  the  cold  steel  of  old,  and  was 
not  likely  to  put  his  foot  in  leaping-range 
of  the  cruel  jaws.  To  lay  in  ambush  was 
no  better — because  Pounce  would  come  at 
night. 

But  now  he  was  visited  by  a  bold  idea — 
one  that  he  had  never  heard  of  in  the 
talk  of  exjierienced  trapp>ers.  He  went  first 
to  the  door  of  the  cabin,  swinging  it  open 
and  shut.  He  saw  that,  although  it  was 
strongly  and  heavily  made,  it  moved  easily 
on  its  hinges  and  that  it  possessed  a  good 
latch. 

Then  he  examined  the  heavy  walls  of  the 
hut,  and  particularly  the  single  small  win¬ 
dow  at  one  side.  The  window  faced  a 
steep  slope  just  beside  the  cabin — the 
worst  f>ossible  place  to  give  light.  It  was 
also  covered  deep  with  dust  and  cobwebs, 
and  when  the  heavy  front  door  swung 
closed,  the  cabin  lay  in  half-darkness.  This 
point,  however,  did  not  concern  him.  He 
was  anxious  only  as  to  the  size  of  the  window 
and  the  strength  of  its  frame.  The  pane 
was  hardly  more  than  a  foot  square,  and  the 
casing  was  reenforced  by  the' heavyTogs  of 
the  wall  itself. 

Assured  of  all  these  things,  he  went 
^)eedily  to  work.  The  door  opened  in¬ 
wardly,  after  the  manner  of  most  cabin 
doors  in  snow-country,  and  with  a  rope  and 
heavy  stone  he  weighted  it  so  that  it  would 
slam  shut  as  soon  as  the  hand  was  removed 
from  the  knob,  after  the  manner  of  an  ordi¬ 
nary  weighted  gate.  Then  he  laid  the  veni¬ 
son  on  the  table  in  the  inside  of  the  cabin, 
attaching  a  cord  to  it,  which  he  led  down 
to  the  floor,  through  a  staple  and  up  to  the 
knob  of  the  door,  tying  the  door  wide  open. 
The  pull  of  the  weighted  door  was  not  strong 
enough  to  draw  the  heavy  carcass  from  the 
table,  but  as  soon  as  the  deer  was  dragged 
down  to  the  floor,  the  cord  would  slack  suf¬ 
ficiently  to  let  the  door  swung  shut. 

It  was  the  simplest  kind  of  device. '  But 
Tom  knew  that  by  simplicity  alone  could 
he  outwit  the  great  cougar  that  he  had  been 
sent  to  slay. 

This  work  done,  Tom  took  a  pack  of  sup¬ 
plies— blankets  and  food — and  removed  his 
unwanted  presence.  The  shadows  were  al¬ 
ready  deepening  in  the  thickets.  It  was 
tbnost  Pounce’s  time  of  glory — the  ^gin¬ 
ning  of  his  hunting. 

The  truth  was  that  Tom  had  guessed 
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just  right  as  to  the  mental  processes  of  the 
great  cat.  Pounce  slept  off  his  fear  in  the 
coverts  and  wakened  desperately  hungry. 
Five  days  had  passed  since  he  had  last 
taken  deer.  The  shortage  of  game  that  so 
irritated  his  rival  slayer,  Landy,  and  which 
was  a  topic  of  wonder  at  sportsmen’s  clubs 
in  the  valleys,  was  beginning  to  oppress 
him,  too.  Many  a  time  of  late  Pounce  had 
watched  all  night  by  the  licks,  and  not  even 
a  fawm  had  come  to  break  his  fast.  He  re¬ 
membered  wdth  surging  eagerness  the  fat 
carcass  he  had  sniffed  at  that  afternoon. 

The  memory  strengthened  as  one  hour 
after  another  found  him  unfed.  And  when 
the  moon  was  up  and  its  glory  upon  him, 
he  turned  softly  dowm  toward  the  cabin. 

The  moon,  rolling  through  the  clouds  and 
its  white  beams  flicking  through  the  tree- 
limbs,  made  no  less  sound  than  he.  He 
slipped  from  shadow  to  shadow  like  a  ser¬ 
pent,  and  the  twin  moons  of  his  eyes  were 
terrible  to  see.  He  paused,  watching  and 
alert,  at  the  edge  of  the  thickets. 

He  crept  slowly  round  the  cabin,  paus¬ 
ing  at  the  least  little  sound  of  a  chipmunk 
in  the  weeds.  But  he  was  reassured  at  last. 
None  of  his  foes  was  here.  The  venison  lay 
waiting  for  his  pleasure. 

He  crept  softly  toward  the  door.  Only 
the  darkness  lay  within.  Again  he  waited, 
and  again  he  moved  forward.  In  an  instant 
more  he  stood  at  the  threshold. 

His  enemy  had  been  here,  but  he  had  gone 
away.  There  was  no  feeling  of  cold  steel 
waiting  in  his  path.  And  now  his  flaming 
eyes  made  out  the  outline  of  the  venison 
but  a  few  feet  further  in  the  almost  imp)ene- 
trable  darkness  of  the  room. 

He  moved  toward  it,  sniffing.  Not  even 
a  pack-rat  scratched  in  the  walls.  His  white 
fangs  closed,  and  he  wrenched  •  sharply. 
The  carcass  rolled  from  the  table  on  the 
floor. 

Pounce  was  expecting  the  sound  of  the 
falling  venison.  The  thing  he  did  not  ex¬ 
pect,  and  which  almost  killed  him  with  ter¬ 
ror,  was  the  slam  of  the  door  swinging  shut 
behind  him.  The  moonlight  had  been 
streaming  through  the  doorway,  but  it 
winked  out  as  the  door  closed,  and  left  only 
an  imponderable  darkness  that  pressed 
upon  him  like  death.  Even  his  cat’s  eyes 
were  blinded. 

Instincts  bom  of  terror  siezed  him,  and 
he  made  one  reckless  spring  toward  the 
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only  source  of  light  that  remained — the  lit¬ 
tle  pale  square  of  the  window.  So  dark  it 
was — ^hardly  differentiated  from  the  black 
walls — it  was  a  wonder  that  even  these 
knife-edge  senses  had  discerned  it;  yet 
there  was  no  measuring  the  speed  of  that 
flash  of  instinct,  and  the  thud  of  the  falling 
vension,  the  slam  of  the  closing  door  and 
the  smashing  crash  of  his  body  against  the 
pane  of  glass  came  so  swiftly  upon  each 
other  that  they  seemed  as  one  great  sound. 
But  though  Pounce  leaped  as  he  had  never 
leaped  before,  with  all  the  smashing  strength 
of  his  two  hundred  pounds  of  bone  and  tried 
muscles,  the  strong  window-casing  held, 
and  he  dropped,  half  stunned,  to  the  floor. 

He  did  not  waste  his  strength  in  leaping 
again.  His  infallible  instincts  told  him  it 
would  be  of  no  use.  Instead,  he  played  the 
cat’s  game — drawing  back  into  a  corner  to 
wait  his  fate.  Every  nerve  was  keyed  to 
the  highest  pitch;  every  muscle  was  set. 

Landy  GIBBS  took  considerable  in- 
terest  in  the  fact  that  Long  Tom  was 
not  sleeping  at  home  to-night.  He  caught 
the  gleam  of  his  camp>-fire  across  a  half  mile 
of  canon,  and,  as  might  one  of  the  wild 
things  that  he  hunted,  he  started  to  make 
investigations.  Even  such  as  see  in  the 
dark — wolf  and  lynx  and  owl — did  not 
make  out  his  furtive  form  as  he  stole  up 
softly  to  the  flickering  edge  of  the  Indian’s 
firelight.  He  knew  how  to  stalk,  and  the 
faint  sounds  that  Tom’s  keen  ears  might 
have  heard  in  that  profound  stillness  were 
easily  attributed  to  such  little  scurrying 
folk — gopher  and  chipmunks  and  their  fel¬ 
lows — as  might  be  curious  as  to  the  nature 
of  hLs  blaze.  Gibbs  stood  at  last  not  fifty 
feet  distant  in  the  shadows,  his  presence 
absolutely  unguessed,  and  watched  the  In¬ 
dian  cook  supper. 

The  latter  made  a  perfect  target;  and 
Gibbs’  hands  fumbled  hungrily  at  his  rifle. 
Many  times,  the  last  few  months,  he  had 
fought  this  same  temptation.  One  little 
lifting  of  the  weapon,  softly,  so  that  the 
brush  might  not  betray  him  with  its  crack 
and  rustle,  one  glance  along  the  sights,  a 
little  half-ounce  of  pressure  at  the  trigger, 
and  Tom’s  next  rejjort  would  be  made  to 
the  buzzards  that  gather  from  the  sky.  Nor 
was  it  mercy  that  restrained  Landy’s 
trigger-finger.  It  was  simply  fear — that  of 
the  law,  from  which  he  was  now  a  fugitive. 


He  decided  at  once  that  Tom  was  hunt¬ 
ing — perhaps  the  cougar,  possibly  (» 
Landy’s  own  trail.*  He  carried  outfit  for  a 
two  nights’  camp. 

The  smell  of  frying  bacon  was  enticing. 
Indeed,  the  man’s  pack  seemed  cramm^ 
with  “store”  food — flour  and  coffee  and 
sugar  and  such  supplies  as  he  likely  kept  in 
great  abundance  at  his  main  supply-cabm, 
farther  up-stream.  And  Long  Tom  did  not 
sleep  at  home  to-night.  The  greater  share 
of  his  stores,  his  rifle-cartridges,  unset 
traps  and  all  the  equipment  that  made  life 
possible  in  the  wilds  were  left  unguarded! 

Landy  Gibbs  did  not  require  any  great 
length  of  time  to  decide  on  his  course.  It  was 
really  the  opportunity  of  a  lifetime.  Those 
stores  meant  independence — supplies  with 
which  he  could  flee  far  back  into  the  unsur¬ 
veyed  where  even  the  arm  of  the  law  could 
not  reach.  He  could  leave  Tom  lying  in  his 
ashes  then,  and  not  be  afraid  of  pursuit. 
He  could  leave  him  thus  now  if  he  knew  for 
certain  the  real  extent  of  the  stores.  Shiv¬ 
ering  with  hatred,  he  turned  back  to  his 
own  camp. 

He  was  never  without  his  gun;  now  he 
procured  in  addition  his  ax,  a  gunny-sack 
or  two  and  an  old-fashioned  dark  lantern, 
burning  a  candle  that  he  used  for  camp- 
light.  Then,  striding  swiftly,  he  followed 
up  the  stream  and  soon  made  out  the 
cabin,  ghostly  in  the  moonlight,  on  the  hill¬ 
side.  No  lamp  burned  in  its  windows;  there 
was  no  further  need  for  caution.  Likely  the 
door  was  not  locked.  If  it  was,  he  would 
break  it  with  his  ax. 

He  walked  boldly  to  the  door.  Tom  had 
attached  a  crude  device  to  make  it  stay 
closed;  but  there  was  no  lock  as  far  as  Gibbs 
could  see.  There  was  no  need  whatever  for 
stealth.  Except  for  Tom  himself,  he  was 
the  only  human  being  in  a  thousand  square 
miles  of  forest.  He  tried  the  knob. 

The  door  opened  easily,  he  thought.  He 
stepped  into  the  gloom,  only  slightly 
startled  when  the  door  slammed  loudly 
shut  behind  him.  The  deep  quality  of  the 
darkness,  how'ever,  was  somewhat  oppres¬ 
sive.  Likely  the  place  was  filthy  with  pack- 
rats;  he  thought  he  heard  a  faint  rustle. 
He  fumbled  with  his  dark  lantern. 

His  fingers  did  not  at  once  encounter  the 
catch  that  slipp)ed  back  the  protecting  steel 
He  was  not,  however,  greatly  distressed; 
nor  was  he  alarmed  by  the  fact  that,  in 
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woiking  with  the  light,  he  had  become  be- 
wMered  as  to  the  exact  location  of  the  door. 
Suddenly  he  found  the  catch,  slid  back  the 
steel  shade,  and  the  wan  light  streamed  out. 

He  turned  it  slowly  in  his  hand,  seeking 
the  door.  He  was  entirely  calm  now.  It 
was  wonderful  how  even  such  a  dim  light 
steadied  the  nerves.  The  feeble  rays  swept 
round  the  little  room.  The  place  was  teem¬ 
ing  with  stores,  and  all  that  remained  was  to 
take  them  and  go.  There  was,  however, 
one  thing  else  that  remained.  The  rays  sud¬ 
denly  found  an  answering  light — two  curi¬ 
ous  pale-blue  circles  glowing  in  a  comer. 

Just  an  instant’s  further  glance,  in  the 
mKlst  of  a  scream,  showed  Tandy  the  truth. 
The  tmth  was  that  the  wilderness  venge¬ 
ance,  infinitely  patient,  had  tracked  him 
down  and  seized  him  at  last. 

Tandy  decided  not  to  wait  to  get  supplies. 
The  light  showed  the  long  tawny  body  of 
Pounce,  the  great  cougar — desperate  with 
rage  and  terror,  poised  and  ready  to  spring. 
The  man  groped  for  the  door,  and  he  actu¬ 
ally  succeeded  in  opening  it  half-way. 
Then  something  that  was  like  a  resistless 
storm  beat  down  upon  him. 

The  little  woods-creatures  that  had  seen 
him  go  in  waited  a  long  time  for  him  to  re- 
^ipear  again.  They  heard  the  sound  of  a 
great  battle,  a  fight  to  the  death  in  which  an 
old  f'.ud  was  being  settled  for  good  and  all. 
Man  was  given  in  the  beginning  a  fighter’s 
bafld — as  perfect  a  construction  for  physi¬ 
cal  activity  as  nature  ever  hit  upon — and  it 
can  be  said  for  Tandy  that  he  made  the 
most  of  it.  He  was  tough  as  forged  iron, 
and,  besides,  he  managed  to  whip  his  knife 
Iran  his  belt  as  he  went  down.  The  cougar 
found  need  for  all  his  mighty  strength  be¬ 
fore  this  hated  prey  would  lie  still.  Indeed, 
it  was  as  good  hunting  as  these  two  killers 
could  ask  for — and  the  best  of  it  was  they 
could  hurt  no  one  but  each  other. 

They  fought  a  great  fight  in  the  close 
darkness,  claws  and  fangs,  wrenching  mus¬ 
cles  and  surging  shoulders,  and  the  cruel 
knife  drinking  blood.  It  was  true  that 
some  of  Long  Tom’s  best  furniture  was 
brcdien  to  kindling  and  his  device  for  clos¬ 
ing  the  door  irremediably  ruined.  There 
^  also  the  noise  of  conflict  that  disturbed 
^be  little  forest  people  scurrying  on  the  hill. 
But  even  this  ceased  after  a  time.  There 
;  were  a  few  curious  rustlings  and  thrashings, 
I  tod  then  the  silence  came  creeping  badk. 
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Outside,  the  forest  things  waited  for  the 
victor  to  reappear. 

It  didn’t  make  a  great  deal  of  difference 
which  if  them  won,  the  wild  things  told  each 
other.  The  work  of  killing  would  go  on 
apace.  But  it  was  a  curious  thing  that, 
after  a  slowly  passing  hour,  both  contest¬ 
ants  still  linger^  in  the  darkened  cabin. 

Finally,  a  gopher,  who  couldn’t  see  clearly 
at  a  distance  with  his  half-blind  eyes,  crept 
near  and  peeped  in  the  moonlit  doorway. 
Then  he  scampered  swiftly  back  to  his  peo¬ 
ple  with  the  word  that  Pounce  and  Tandy 
had  indeed  made  truce.  But  it  was  the 
kind  of  peace-pact  that  delighted  every  liv¬ 
ing  creature  far  and  wide  through  a  thou¬ 
sand  square  miles  of  forest. 

They  lay  snugly,  side  by  side,  sleeping 
peacefully  and  without  dreams.  Both  were 
killers,  tried  and  true,  and  it  had  been  a 
most  successful  evening  for  both  of  them. 

IN  HIS  office  in  the  settlements.  Chat- 
bum  of  the  state  Game  Department  re¬ 
ceived  a  most  interesting  little  package. 
There  was  no  letter  with  it,  only  a  name 
scrawled  above  the  address  on  the  outside, 
but  Chatbum  imderstood  at  once  that  here 
was  a  claim  for  bounty.  One  of  hb  hunt¬ 
ers  in  the  hiUs  was  sending  proofs  of  certain 
deaths — indeed,  certain  violent  deaths, 
deeply  deplored,  that  had  come  to  pass  in 
the  far  upper  waters  of  the  Umpqua. 

The  package  contained  two  rather  curi¬ 
ous  objects.  One  was  a  little  piece  of  fu.ry 
skin  that  had  evidently  been  taken  from 
the  skull  of  a  large  cougar,  and  the  most 
interesting  thing  about  it  was  that  it  con¬ 
tained  a  long  white  scar  of  an  old  wound. 
The  other  puzzled  Chatbum  for  a  moment 
— until  he  recalled  his  last  conversation 
with  hb  colleague,  Anderson. 

“The  trouble  with  Indians,”  Anderson 
had  said,  “is  that  they  take  you  altogether 
too  literally.” 

Thb  conversation  with  Anderson  and 
subsequent  remarks  to  Long  Tom  explained 
very  easily  the  other  object  in  the  package. 
Chatbum  mbbed  hb  chin,  grinning,  and 
uttered  some  mild  exclamation  as  to  the 
ways  of  Indians.  The  second  object  was 
also  a  round  piece  of  skin,  incontrovertible 
proof  of  a  death  greatly  desired  by  the  com¬ 
monwealth.  It  was  carefully  dried,  and  the 
hair  that  grew  upon  it  was  about  the  color 
of  wet  straw. 
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Sevier  drew  hi*  A\^ebley  and  be^an  firing  calmly  and  steadily,  Tbe  Mussulmans  beld  tbeir 
ground  for  a  moment,  broke  tben,  and  took  to  flight.  - 
83 
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The  Witch  of  Gondar 

Seviery  Arriving  in  Harrary  Finds  Himself  a  Much  Needed 
Man  and  Plans  to  Locate  the  Apostate  Prince  and  Curb  the 
Witch  of  Gondar 

■  By  William  Ashley  Anderson 

Illustrations  by  J.  M.  Clement 


Bt^in  this  serial  with  any  instalment.  The  story  is  here  up  to  this  issue 


SEVIER,  less  surprised  than  either  of 
his  Abyssinian  companions  by  the 
attack  that  had  burst  so  suddenly 
upon  them,  pulled  his  horse  up  on 
its  haunches  at  the  first  alarm,  turned  and 
lode  away,  as  if  in  full  flight  He  was  clear 
in  a  moment,  and  forced  his  horse  up  the 
bank  beside  tbs  road  until  he  overlooked 
the  fight.  Once  where  he  had  planned  to 
be,  he  dismounted,  drew  his  Webley  and 
began  firing  calmly  and  steadily. 

He  could  see  that  Georgios  had  gone 
down  in  the  first  rush — the  poor  devil 
was  probably  dead.  Gebra,  still  mounted, 
was  fighting  furiously;  his  figure  stood  out, 
Wuly.  And  so  Sevier  could  punish  the 
KoBulmans  as  he  pleased. 

His  fire  was  deadly  and  accurate;  it  must 
bave  made  them  afraid  of  reenforcements. 
They  held  their  ground  for  a  moment, 
brAe  then,  and  took  to  flight.  And  Sevier, 
tiding  up  to  Gebra,  found  him  weeping 
over  the  body  of  his  friend.  Sevier  stood, 
scowling. 

Plainly  he  had  not  overestimated  the 
striousness  of  the  situation.  If  Mussulman 
bands  were  at  work  so  boldly,  it  was  plaih 
that  all  southeastern  Abyssinia  was  on  the 
verge  of  bursting  into  flame.  Lidj  Yassou, 
tbe  apostate  successor  of  ^lenilek  the 
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Great,  had  been  at  Harrar  when  the  last 
news  had  come  to  Dire  Daoua.  Sevier 
thanked  God  for  the  impulse  that  had  made 
him  risk  everything  to  get  through  to  Dire 
Daoua  from  Djibouti. 

He  and  Deschanel,  the  French  political 
director  of  the  railway,  had  reached  Dire 
Daoua  just  as  the  news  had  come  of  the 
deposition  of  Lidj  Yassou  by  the  council 
of  rases  and  the  naming  of  Ras  Taffari, 
the  young  governor  who  ruled  at  Dire 
Daoua. 

That  news  had  meant  that  the  worst 
menace,  that  of  a  united  Abyssinian  apos¬ 
tasy,  had  been  averted.  But  it  meant 
dvil  war,  too;  the  strange  woman,  the 
Witch  of  Gondar,  was  still  with  the  prince. 
Big  trouble  was  coming.  Sevier,  in  spite 
d  this  attack,  must  press  on  to  Harrar, 
find  the  old  eimuch,  the  Dedjatch  Mau- 
kara.  His  influence  was  enormous;  no  one 
knew  which  side  could  command  it. 

So  he  left  Gebra  with  the  body  of  Geor¬ 
gios,  rode  on  himself  with  one  of  the  squires, 
who  had  now  come  up.  His  own  duty 
was  paramount.  Ostensibly  an  American 
trader,  he  was,  in  effect,  the  principal 
British  agent  for  all  this  part  of  Africa. 
It  rested  with  him  to  prevent  the  pwwer  of 
Abyssinia  from  destroying  the  precarious 
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security  Great  Britain  had  been  able  to 
build  up  for  Allied  interests  in  Africa. 
Already  his  departure  from  Aden,  practic¬ 
ally  b^ieged  by  Arabs  and  Somalis,  had 
been  justified. 

He  thought  of  the  mysterious  woman  he 
had  seen  in  Djibouti,  with  her  strange 
resemblance,  to,  or  su^estion  of,  the 
treacherous,  beautiful  Miriam,  of  Aden; 
of  the  Arab  hunchback — a  spy,  that  one, 
he  was  certain."  A  cxuious  feeling  possessed' 
him — a  conviction  that  the  Arab  hunchback 
held  the  key  to  the  mystery  that 'was  baf-  - 
fling  him.  Well — ^he  ^ould  not  be  so  hard 
to  ^d. 

Weary  and  stiff,  with  his  horse  plodding 
dejectedly  under  him,  and  his  squire  sorne-. 
where  far  to  the  rear  with  instructions  to 
proceed  to  the  hotel  upon  his  arrival,  he 
made  his  way  along  the  rocky  lanes  of  the 
dty  of  Harrar  somewhere  between  the  hours 
of  one  and  two  in  the  morning. 

AS  HE  entered  Harrar,  the  streets  were  • 
^  gloomy  and  deserted.  The  sudden  tran¬ 
sition  from  the  fresh  atmosphere  of  the 
open  coimtry  accentuated 'the  fetid,  op^ 
pressive  smells  of  filthy  houses  and  dirty 
streets.  A  strange  mixture  of  aromas — 
a^ee-berries,  drying  dusty  hides,  goats, 
horses,  raw  meat,  rancid  garments  of  filthy 
cotton,  the  damp,  musty  smoke  of  dying 
fires  smoldering  in  cavernous  cook-rooms  or 
seeping  through  heavily  thatched  tokhuls, 
humanity  huddled  in  unclean  congestion, 
the  dusty  filth  of  open  drains  and  pits  and 
a  thousand  other  odors  of  a  sleeping  African 
town  all  assailed  his  nostrils  at  once  with  an 
unpleasant  suggestion  of  moral  and  physical 
uncleanness. 

The  elevation  of  spirit  that  had  sus- 
teuned  him  earlier  in  the  night  had  now 
departed.  His  weariness  added  to  his 
depression. 

The  fact  that  the  person  he  sought  was 
a  eunuch  and  past  middle  age  added  some¬ 
thing  to  his  increasing  cynicism.  Every¬ 
thing  about  him  seemed  so  dirty,  objectless^ 
unworthy  of  sacrifice,  that  his  purp)ose  for 
a  moment  faltered. 

Nevertheless,  he  picked  his  way  slowly 
about  the  dark  comers,  across  the  empty 
market-place,  imtil  he  approached  the  ardi 
marking  the  entrance  of  Maukara’s  house. 
The  watchman,  stretched  across  the  thresh¬ 
old,  was  sleeping  noisily.  After  a  moment’s 


hesitation,  Sevier,  tying  his  horse  by  the 
entrance,  entered  and  called  s<rftly: 

“Peace  to  the  house!  Peace!” 

The  watchman  scrambled  to  his  feet  with 
a  startled  oath  and  shuffled  toward  him, 
holding  his  simitar  in  one  hand  cautiously. 
When  he  recognized  a  European,  his  anxiety 
diminished  and  his  curiosity,  .increased. 
Sevier  explained  that  it  was  urgently  neces¬ 
sary  to  see  the  Dedjatch  Maukara  im¬ 
mediately. 

It  was  necessary  to  .speak'  in' Arabic  to 
the  watchman,  and  the  old  man  stubbornly 
resisted  understanding.  He  was  at  last 
-prevailed  upon,  however,  to  call  a  second 
servant  to  conduct  Sevier  into  the  pres»ce 
of  the  dedjatch. 

In 'the  complete  darkness,  tbe  seruaat 
shuffled  ahead,  lighting  his  way  with  a 
grimy,  dirty  lantern,  which  gave  out  a 
glow  hardly  brighter  than  a  flickering 
candle.  All  at  mice  he  came  to  a  stop, 
listening  intently.  Sevier,  straining  Im 
ears  to  catch  the  sound  that  had  attracted 
the  man’s  attention,  became  aware  of  a 
faint  murmur  of  voices.  Suddenly  the  ser¬ 
vant  uttered  an  exclamation 'of  ribald  as¬ 
tonishment.  With  a  strange  expresskT  in 
his  swimming  eyes,'  he  leered  up  at  Sevto 
and  whisper^, 

‘“rhere  is  a  wrnnan  with  him.”  -  ' 

Sevier,  whose  nerves  had  been  worn  by 
excitement  of  the  day  and  night,  anxious 
and  weary,  said  simply,  ' 

“Idiot!”  ...  . 

“I  know!  I  know!”  protested  the  old 
servant,  wagging  his  head.  “Nevertheless, 
I  believe  him  capable  of  anything.” 

“Move  on!  Cough,  knock,  shout— any¬ 
thing!  But  let  him  know  that  I  have 
come.” 

The  servant  stubbornly  refused  to  move. 

Sevier,  thoroughly  exasperated,  thrust 
him  aside,  and,  before  he  had  time  to  recover 
and  interfere,  advanced  boldly,  though 
without  attracting  attention,  until  he 
reached  the  door  of  Maukara’s  room. 

•  The  door  stood  open,  and  a  dim  light 
illumined  the  interior.  One  glance  into  the 
faintly  luminous  gloom  assured  the  intruder 
that  Maukara’s  visitor  was  indeed  a  woman. 

The  first  words  he  heard  uttered  riveted 
him  to  the  spot.  They  were  spoken  with 
emotionless  calm  by  Maukara;  yet  they 
struck  him  like  a  blow. 

“There  is. nothing  left,  then,  I  suppose, 
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but  for  me  also  to  become  a  follower  of 
Islam.” 

The  reply,  soft  and  clear,  roused  in  the 
listener  emotions  he  could  hardly  master. 
The’  metallic  timbre  of  the  musical  voice, 
slurring  the  Arabic  gutturals  as  though 
they  were  the  notes  of  a  recitative  song, 
evoked  confused  yet  pleasant  memories. 
He  longed  to  step  suddenly  into  the  room 
and  tear  off  the  white  Abyssinian  coif 
which  concealed  from  his  view  even  the 
shap>e  of  the  woman’s  head.  Her  figure 
was  lost  in  the  black  folds  of  her  long  cloak. 

“I  tell  you,”  she  said,  with  penetrating 
insistence,  “it  is  your  only  hope.  The 
Crescent  hangs  like  a  simitar  over  the 
necks  of  all  Christians.  It  waits  only  a 
word  to  wif)e  out  in  blood  the  shame  that 
besmir  hes  Islam.  Deenl  Been!  Been 
Mohammed!"  \  spasm  seemed  to  distort 
the  brown  leatheiy  face  of  Maukara;  yet 
he  continued  to  listen  without  flinching. 
“What  good  is  this  diy,  fruitless  e.xistence 
when  the  joys  of  paradise  are  waiting  you? 
Of  what  avail  will  you  find  this  sterile  career 
of  yours  when  the  glor>’  of  Islam  rises  once 
more  to  dazzle  even  the  brilliance  of  the 
sky?  \  curse  on  the  Nazarenes!  May 
their  souls  be  burned  and  scattered  before 
the  wrath  of  .\llah!  Y' Allah,  you  esteem 
yourself  great,  E.xcellency;  yet  by  to-mor¬ 
row  it  may  be  you  will  mingle  with  the 
dust,  a  speck  in  the  world  of  creation — 
inanimate  atom  mingled  with  the  {wlluted 
soil.” 

“.\h!  And  Mussulmans  are  free  from 
this  contamination?”  said  Maukara,  with  a 
dry  sweetness. 

“Nay,  nay!  Death  comes  to  all.  Do 
not  mock  me.  I  tell  you  life  is  given  us  to 
live.  To  live!  There  is  no  such  thing  as 
worthy  sacrifice  for  anything  but  .\llah. 
We  glorify  Him  by  accepting  the  joys  He 
offers  us.  If  happiness  is  not  sent  by  .Allah, 
then  to  what  end  are  we  endowed  with 
senses?  Why  do  our  mouths  w'ater  at  the 
sight  of  delicious  foods?  Why  do  we  sigh 
with  melancholy  delight  when  soothing 
music  touches  our  willing  ears,  or  leap  with 
wanton  madness  at  the  roar  of  throbbing 
tones?  Why  do  our  hearts  sw’ell,  our 
pulses  beat  in  throat  and  wrist  and  temple, 
the  blood  turn  to  flame  within  us  when 
confronted  with  loving  loveliness?  Oh, 
whence  comes  the  languorous  madness 
of  passion?” 
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“Whence  does  it  come?”  asked  Maukara 
enigmatically. 

SEVIER,  upon  whom  the  impassioned 
words  of  the  woman  had  beat  like 
the  enervating  throb  of  sensual  music  until 
his  senses  seemed  to  swim,  fascinated  by 
her,  instinctively  comprehending  the  beauty 
of  the  form  that  trembled  beneath  the  all- 
enveloping  cloak,  put  his  hand  for  support 
against  the  jamb  of  the  door.  Yet  he  did 
not  move. 

Until  the  attitude  of  Maukara  was  made 
clear,  he  did  not  dare  venture  to  intrude. 
.At  these  emotionless  words  of  the  strangely 
austere  eunuch,  however,  the  -American 
recovered  himself  with  a  start  and  directed 
his  attention  more  intently  upon  the  one 
he  had  come  to  see. 

Thin,  bony,  with  a  dark,  leathery’  skin 
drawn  tightly  over  his  withered  flesh, 
his  small,  hard  head  lifted  austerely  above 
the  black  cloak  draped  over  his  long  figure, 
he  seemed,  as  he  stood  with  one  hand  ner\  e- 
lessly  clutching  a  staff,  like  the  mummied 
figure  of  some  disentombed  Rameses,  quiv¬ 
ering  slightly  with  reawakening  life — life 
that  poured  into  him  in  inxnsible  waves 
from  the  glorious  figure  before  him,  vibrant 
with  health,  energy  and  flaming  passion. 

The  antitheses  these  two  figures  presented 
struck  Sevier  with  a  feeling  of  revulsion. 
Between  them,  perfect  subjects  in  black  and 
white,  they  seemed  to  present  a  lix-ing 
study  by  Dore,  some  shocking  scene  from 
the  “Inferno” — one  embodying  all  the  de¬ 
lights  that  flesh  may  know;  the  other  pas¬ 
sionless,  apathetic,  unresponsive  to  the  nor¬ 
mal  senses,  yet  indicating,  despite  ever\’- 
thing,  a  penetrating,  merciless  intellect  and 
the  self-contained  murderous  energy  of  an 
eagle. 

Sevier,  familiar  with  the  soft,  fleshy, 
stupid  eunuchs  of  .Asia,  dull  of  intellect, 
faint-spirited,  tremulously  frightened  at 
a  harshly  uttered  word,  found  in  the 
creature  before  him  an  amazing  type. 
He  was  no  less  astounded  by  the  character 
of  the  woman.  It  was  impossible  to  recog¬ 
nize  in  her  any  type  of  Mussulman. 

She  seemed,  rather,  to  betray  character¬ 
istics  contradicting  every  single  tradition 
of  the  harem,  where  woman  is  called  upon 
for  no  effort  of  intellect  save  to  entertJn, 
where  ail  her  energy’  is  directed  to  work  and 
self-adornment,  where  hope  cherishes  only 
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the  thought  of  a  neglected  old  age,  and  the 
woman’s  body  is  a  soudess  baggage,  valued 
only  for  beauty  and  its  capability  of  mother¬ 
hood,  and  from  whom,  therefore,  little 
better  is  exjjectd  than  unfaithfulness  if  a 
safe  opportunity  should  present  itself. 

^  I  'HIS  woman,  on  the  contrary,  seemed 
the  very  spirit  of  liberty  and  ambition. 
She  app)eared  to  possess  ardor  whose  outlet 
was  intellectual  energy  and  physical  ac¬ 
tivity.  She  was  forceful — vivid — a  flame! 
It  seemed  evident  that  some  extraordinary 
spirit  moved  her.  She  was  a  dominating 
and  inspiring  leader.  She  was  a  whirlwind, 
lifting  and  sweeping  everything  before  it. 

Nevertheless,  she  was  suddenly  checked 
by  the  mild  and  apparently  inane  query 
of  the  dedjatch.  Rendered  almost  speech¬ 
less  by  the  rush  of  emotions  and  ideas  that 
she  sought  to  express,  the  woman  first 
clasped  her  hands  to  her  bosom,  then  flung 
them  out  in  a  gesture  of  impatient  ardor. 

“Look  about!  Feel!  Pay  some  attention 
to  what  Allah  flings  before  you.  Every 
leaf  upon  the  trees  trembles  with  the  sap 
of  life.  The  bird  with  its  ravishing  song 
sets  the  very  atmosphere  quivering  with 
delight;  the  blue  sky  invites  the  expanding 
soul;  the  perfumed  wdnd  from  flowery 
meadows  intoxicates,  and  the  soft  moon 
fills  us  with  a  delicious  madness.  If  there 
is  not  the  ardor  of  love,  there  is  at  least 
the  passion  of  battle!  There  is  honor, 
glorv',  power!  You  may  hear  the  roar  of 
the  multitude — see  the  bright  simitars  of 
the  warriors — the  great  men  bowdng  to 
your  fame!  From  the  mountains  of  India 
to  the  wraters  of  the  Atlantic  the  green  flag 
wrill  fly.  You  cannot  check  it!” 

“Were  these  the  seductions  that  won  the 
prince?” 

“O  Allah,  give  me  patience!  If  I  speak 
thus,  it  is  not  to  seduce.  You  are  Maukara. 
Your  p)Ower  is  great;  but  it  will  wane  unless 
you  come  forth  from  your  rocky  monas¬ 
tery  to  the  glory  we  offer.  Don’t  vainly 
throw  your  body  in  the  path  of  the  storm. 
Remember  I  am  El  Fetnah.  I  arq  The 
Storm!  I  bear  the  thunder,  the  lightning 
and  the  whirlwind,  but  also  I  bring  the  soft 
rain  and  the  blossoms  of  the  pomegranate.” 

“Enchantress,  how  could  the  boy  resist 
you?” 

“Resist?  What  do  you  mean?  I  know 
him  not.  I  know  no  man.  You  know 


that.  I  have  my  body,  and  it  is  fair;  but 
I  have  a  mind  also.  By  Allah,  I  Imow 
within  me  I  possess  a  soul,  and  it  rides  my 
body  as  an  Arab  rides  his  horse.  But  this 
prince — he  has  about  him  the  legitimates 
of  his  harem;  that  is  all.  It  is  permitted 
that  a  man  dally  with  his  own  wives — soft, 
little,  useless  doves!” 

Maukara,  as  though  reading  through  a 
roster,  repeated: 

“The  daughter  of  Emir  Abdulali,  the 
daughter  of  Adal,  the  daughter  of  Naga- 
dras  Mohammed  Abu  Bekir,  the  niece  of 
Abba  Djifar,  and  I  do  not  know  how  many 
concubines  in  addition  who  fill  in  the  mo* 
ments  when  loneliness  must  oppress  his 
yearning  soul.  Champagne  to  intoxicate 
the  senses,  music  to  rouse  the  passions, 
laughter  to  bring  forgetfulness  of  hon  3r  and 
wanton  beauty  to  bring  damnation!” 

“Wah!”  exclaimed  the  woman  in  a 
louder  tone,  with  a  gesture  of  exasperation. 
“Is  there  life  in  your  veins  after  all?” 

“There  is  life!” 

“Ah!  To  what  purpose?” 

“Once,”  said  the  dedjatch,  with  calm 
reflection,  “I  found  it  necessary  to  rebuke 
this  profligate  prince - ” 

“Beware!  He  is  the  prince.” 

“Once,”  insisted  the  voice,  with  a  sharp 
rising  inflection,  “I  rebuked  him  justly. 
‘Beware!’  he  said,  with  surly,  stupid  rage, 
in  your  own  words.  ‘Do  not  forget  I  am 
your  monarch.’  I  answered  him  then,  as 
I  answer  you  now.”  At  these  words,  the 
sharp,  withered  countenance  became  quick 
with  animation;  the  eyes  glistened;  the 
thin,  ascetic  lips  drew  back  from  the  long 
teeth.  He  exclaimed  in  a  clear,  high- 
pitched  voice:  “There  is  no  harm  you  can 
bring  to  me!  The  body  you  prize  so  much 
is  only  a  poorly  formed  vessel  made  livable 
by  the  breath  of  God.  Envelop  it  in  tinsel; 
but  the  glory  that  surroimds  it  will  fade 
quickly  away.  Life  is  a  period — one  breath 
or  many.  It  comes  to  the  same  in  the  end— 
and  death  puts  the  crown  upon  it.  But 
this  beauty  you  show  me — what  is  it?  A 
form  of  flesh  and  bone,  soft  and  weak,  that 
cannot  survive  corruption  by  more  than  a 
iew  hours — a  face  which,  with  all  its  ani¬ 
mation,  its  dimples,  curves,  fleeting  expres¬ 
sions  and  engaging  flushes,  is  nothing  but  a 
mechanical  contrivance  to  serve  our  needs — 
expressions  to  betray  the  character,  wrin¬ 
kles  of  transparent  skin  through  which  we 
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peer  dimly,  a  well-shaped  chin  to  chew  our 
food,  a  mouth  designed  to  gobble  it  and 

emit  brainless  fallacies - ” 

“Ugh!”  muttered  the  woman,  recoiling 
in  disgust.  “Blasphemer  of  Allah!  May 
Allah  forgive  me!  You  are,  in  truth,  a 
devil  who  knows  no  good.” 

“Sorceress!”  shrieked  the  dedjatch,  raising 
his  staff  in  the  air.  “Corrupter  of  youth! 
Destroyer  of  souls!  You  have  reached  your 
end.  Death  to  the  infidel!” 

Instantly  he  began  to  rain  blows  upon 
her  head  and  shoulders,  driving  her  into  a 
corner  and  striking  her  until  she  fell  to  the 
floor,  trying  to  cover  her  head  with  bare 
white  arms,  moaning  pitifully. 

Sevier  who  had  observed  every  move¬ 
ment,  was  stunned  for  a  moment.  As  the 
eunuch  continued,  however,  mercilessly 
to  belabor  the  fallen  woman,  his  head 
suddenly  began  to  spin  with  madness. 
The  sound  of  men  rushing  along  the  cor¬ 
ridor  startled  him  into  reckless  action. 

WITHOUT  uttering  a  sound,  he  rushed 
into  the  room,  and,  seizing  the 
dedjatch  in  his  arms  as  though  to  crush  him, 
flung  him  across  the  room  so  that  he  fell 
heavily  against  the  table,  sending  the  light 
crashing  to  the  floor  and  plunging  the  room 
into  darkness. 

Sevier  instantly  stoojDed  in  the  dark,  and, 
touching  the  woman,  lifted  her  gently  in 
his  arms. 

Her  arms  crept  uncertainly  about  his 
neck;  then,  reassured,  she  clung  to  him 
with  the  desperation  of  a  frightened  child. 
Except  that  she  breathed  quickly  and 
tremulously  with  pain  and  shock,  she  did 
not  seem  to  have  suffered  any  great  hurt. 
Sevier,  acutely  conscious  of  the  tenderness 
of  her  form,  in  an  agony  of  shame  at  the 
thoughts  of  the  blows  that  had  beaten 
her  soft  body,  held  her  for  an  instant  close 
to  him.  A  wavering  beam  of  light  from  the 
lantern  of  the  approaching  serv’ant  just 
then  pierced  the  gloom  of  the  room  and 
lighted  up  for  an  instant  the  pale  coun¬ 
tenance  of  the  mysterious  woman.  Her 
fevered  lips  parted  as  she  panted  for  breath. 
Her  eyelids  drooping  pallidly,  with  long, 
glossy  lashes  lying  against  a  clear,  rounded 
cheek,  pure  and  soft  in  luster  as  alabaster. 

He  started  violently;  for  in  that  instant 
he  recognized  her  as  the  woman  who  had 
stood  day  after  day  in  the  shadow  of  the 
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arch  of  Abu  Khalil’s  house,  watching  him! 

In  a  turbulent  rush  of  confused  recol¬ 
lection,  he  also  believed  he  again  beheld 
the  beautiful  Abyssinian  of  Djil^uti. 

“Miriam!”  he  cried  hoarsely. 

“Help!  Help!  The  guard!”  shrieked  the 
shrill  voice  of  Maukara.  “  Seize  her!  The 
Witch  of  Gondar!” 

The  woman’s  eyes  flashed  open  and 
looked  straight  into  Sevier’s,  wide  and  shad¬ 
owy  with  instant  recognition  and  a  peculiar 
horror.  The  flickering  light  passed,  the  deep 
darkness  wiping  out  the  glorious  yet  tragic 
mask  of  her  face  as  though  it  had  on  the 
instant  been  absorbed  in  the  darkness  of 
eternity.  Startled,  confused,  horrified  at 
the  repeated  cries  of  the  dedjatch,  who  was 
feeling  about,  striking  right  and  left  with 
his  staff,  Sevier  limply  relaxed  his  embrace. 
.At  the  same  instant  two  soft  hands  reached 
up  and  pressed  against  his  face.  He  let 
his  hands  drop  to  his  sides.  He  thought 
he  heard  a  sigh  or  a  sob — then  again  the 
voice  of  the  dedjatch: 

“Seize  her!  Seize  her!  The  Witch  of 
Gondar!  In  the  name  of  Menilek,  the 
guard!” 

In  a  few  minutes  the  room  was  fiUed  with 
serc-ants  and  warriors  who,  roused  by  the 
shouts,  had  wakened  and  rushed  about 
uncertainly  until  directed  to  Maukara’s 
room  by  the  old  watchman,  who  had  begun 
to  shuffle  forward,  shouting,  the  moment 
Sevier  sprang  into  the  room.  To  him,  it 
seemed  that  the  American  must  have 
leaped  forward  to  the  assistance  of  the 
dedjatch;  for  he  had  not  moved  until  after 
Maukara’s  first  cry  of  fury.  As  he  entered, 
therefore,  he  made  no  attempt  to  intercept 
Sevier,  and  those  who  followed  him,  with 
the  ciy:  “The  Witch  of  Gondar!”  ringing  in 
their  ears,  for  the  moment  disregard^  him 
also.  While  Maukara  himself,  not  knowing 
what  force  had  seized  him,  confused  by  the 
darkness  and  the  silence  of  the  witch,  de¬ 
spite  his  keen  intelligence  had  felt  spasms 
of  terror  as  he  spun  across  the  room  and 
plunged  into  darkness. 

He  had  heard  only  the  word  “Miriam!” 
cried  in  the  hollowness  of  the  chamber  in 
terrible  accents.  The  next  instant,  it 
seemed,  he  was  surrounded  by  his  own 
warriors,  among  w’hom  was  the  European. 

The  Witch  of  Gondar  had  completely 
disappeared. 

They  could  find  her  nowhere,  and  the 
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dedjcikh.  suddenly  apathetic,  seemed  to 
lose  interest  in  the  search. 

By  the  time  the  room  had  been  lighted, 
and  soldier'  de>[)atched  in  all  directions 
to  seize  the  woman,  Sevier  had  somewhat 
recovered  hi-  [)rescnce  of  mind.  The  ap¬ 
palling  realization  that  the  woman  who  had 
watched  Idni  from  the  shadow  of  Abu 
Khalil’s  window  had  watchcfl  to  spy  upon 
him,  that  her  convulsive  embrace  upon 
the  roof  had  in  truth  been  a  deadly  trap, 
that  the  eves  that  had  studied  him  over 
the  taltlcs  of  the  cafe  in  Djibouti  had  been 
looking  into  his  mind,  and  that,  in  short, 
the  woman  aixmt  whom  he  had  uncon¬ 
sciously  woven  romantic  and  tender 
thoughts  was  none  other  than  the  Witch 
of  (londar  tilled  him  with  a  momentary 
sickening  [xinic. 

In  a  tki'h  he  understood  that  he  was 
known,  marked,  tracked  from  jdace  to 
place:  but  whether  he  had  been  marked  for 
destruction,  or  it  had  been  intended  to  se¬ 
duce  him.  as  the  attempt  had  been  made 
to  seduce  the  un^hakeable  Maukara,he  could 
only  guc".  It  made  him  almost  sick  to 
think  how  nearly  his  weakness  had  be- 
trayefl  him;  and  yet,  withal,  he  felt  a  treach¬ 
erous  hope  that  the  woman  would  escape 
from  billing  into  the  merciless  hands  of  the 
dedjdlrh - 

Slowly  his  l)efogged  mind  began  to  clarify. 

He  realized  at  last  that  the  active  im¬ 
pulse,  the  force  that  had  shoved  Lidj 
Yassou  into  the  current  of  unrest  and  was 
threatening  the  overthrow  of  the  nation 
was  the  Witch  of  Gondar  herself — and  that 
she  fought  for  Islam! 

As  he  thought  of  this,  his  rage  mounted 
within  him;  but  the  next  moment,  as  he 
recalled  her  disarming  loveliness,  the  shad- 
owv  moodiness  of  her  eyes  suddenly  spar¬ 
kling  with  hypnotic  light,  the  firm,  gracious 
contours  of  her  lithe  body,  the  tremulous 
uncertaint}'  of  her  last  emorace,  he  shud¬ 
dered.  He  knew  that  the  recollection 
brought  a  weiikening  sweetness  to  his  soul. 

He  lifted  hi-  frowning  gaze  and  looked 
into  the  'oead}’  eyes  of  Maukara.  With  a 
supreme  effiTt  he  found  voice  to  say  firmly, 
before  aiw  one  could  direct  a  (juestion  at 
him : 

“1  h.ave  ju't  arrived  from  Ras  d'affari. 
I  have  a  me-'age  for  Dedjatch  Maukara 
from  the  throne." 

Maukara's  figure  stiffened  perceptibly. 


“From  the  throne?  But  the  prince  is 
here — in  Harrar.’’ 

“Your  Excellency,  the  message  comes 
from  her  Highness  Zeoditou  and  the  Grand 
Council  of  rases  at  .Addis  .Abeba.” 

“O  Gebri!  O  Christos!”  exclaimed  the 
dedjatch,  striking  himself  lightly  on  the 
chest  with  his  clenched  hands  as  though  to 
still  a  sudden  tumult  that  had  been  roused 
within  him.  His  mind  ,'eemcd  to  take  lire 
and  convert  his  vivid  thoughts  into  action. 
The  Witch  of  Gondar  was  forgotten. 

SEIZING  h  is  staff,  without  a  word  he 
drove  his  retainers  from  the  room, 
and  they  gave  way  before  him,  wincing  like 
faithful  dogs  unfrightened  at  the  gentle 
chastisement  of  a  respected  master.  Sixin 
he  was  alone  with  Sevier. 

“Quick!”  he  exclaimed  shrilly.  “The 
message!” 

Sevier  took  the  sheets  from  his  pocket 
and  spread  them  before  the  dedjatch,  ex¬ 
plaining  rapidly  as  he  did  .so  the  events  of 
the  week  at  Addis  .Abeba.  When  he  had 
done,  the  dedjatch  read  the  message  through 
quickly.  At  length  he  raised  eyes  glit¬ 
tering  with  a  cold,  restrained  joy. 

“Do  you  realize,”  he  demanded,  “what 
hopes  tiffs  mad  prince  had  raised  within 
him?” 

“  I  know  he  threatened  to  upset  the  peace 
of  Abyssinia.” 

“That  is  nothing.  He  hoped  to  conquer 
the  world.  The  pretensions  of  the  Mahdi 
were  nothing  to  his.  He  hoped  to  extend 
a  sway  bevond  that  of  Mohammed  himself." 
“Is  he  entirely  marl,  then?” 

“He  is  not  mad  at  all.  It  might  have 
been  done.  I  tell  you,  stranger,  that  I, 
Dedjatch  Maukara,  could  have  accom¬ 
plished  it.  Unshaken  by  any  petty  ener¬ 
vating  passion,  direct,  ruthless,  far-seeing, 
I  could  have  conquered  the  world!”  The 
light  that  had  leaped  in  his  eyes,  a  light  of 
fanatic  madness,  flickered  and  went  out 
like  a  candle  guttered  by  a  rising  wind. 
“To  what  end?”  he  cried  suddenly.  “Child 
of  man,  consider  the  words  of  the  Son  of 
God ;‘  For  what  shall  it  profit  a  man  if  he  shall 
gain  the  whole  world,  and  h^se  his  own  soul? 
There  is  the  answer  to  ruthless  ambition! 

“I  have  ten,  j)erhaps  fifteen  years  to 
live.  Those  years  I  h;ive  dedicated  to  the 
service  of  God.  I  had  already  sought  the 
seclusion  of  my  monastery  when  this  danger 
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to  my  country,  my  faith  and  my  God 
began  to  threaten.  It  is  a  filthy  disease, 
an  infection  bred  of  ambition  and  sensuality, 
and  driving  men  to  destructive  madness. 
Look  at  this  poor  prince,  a  victim,  obeying 
the  lust  of  all  his  senses — and  yet  dreaming 
to  conquer  the  world!” 

“But  this  danger  is  real!”  protested 
Sevier  vehemently.  “With  the  W'itch  of 
Gondar  still  free,  it  may  break  upon  us  at 
any  moment.”  The  words  had  leaped  in¬ 
voluntarily  to  his  lips;  yet  he  finished  the 
sentence  firmly. 

“No.  The  dreams  are  as  ephemeral  as 
the  fumes  of  bhang.  It  would  have  been 
better  for  that  prince  to  have  died  yes¬ 
terday.” 

“Yesterday?” 

“He  dreamed  he  was  a  conqueror — 
though  the  weak  tool  of  a  woman — and 
he  might  have  died  in  that  delusion.  As 
for  her,  poor  fool,  she,  too,  dreamed  she 
was  a  conqueror,  thought  her  illusion 
had  a  certain  inspiration  in  it — and  she 
became  the  hysterical  tool  of  the  Senussi.” 

“Ah!”  cried  Sevier,  as  his  last  doubt 
was  swept  away  in  a  flood  of  light. 

“Yes.  Have  you  not  considered  that  the 
frontier  of  Gondar  borders  the  Sudan,  and 
that  beyond  the  Sudan,  in  the  heart  of  the 
Sahara,  is  the  center  of  strength  of  the 
Senussi,  the  Mussulman  brotherhood  which 
has  successfully  kept  in  revolt  Tripoli, 
Morocco,  the  desert  borders  of  Algiers, 
the  bazaars  of  Egvpt,  Kordofan  and 
Somaliland,  and  hoped  with  a  sulphur 
match  to  e.xplode  the  volcano  of  .Abyssinia? 
That  vain  hope  is  dead.  Your  arrival, 
friend  of  the  world,  is  timely.” 

“  May  I  ask  what  you  intend  to  do?” 

“My  servants  will  direct  you  to  the 
hotel,”  replied  the  dedjakh  evasively.  “You 
will  find  every’  comfort  there.  .  The  sky  is 
already  beginning  to  gray  with  the  approach 
of  dawn.  Sleep.  I  do  not  doubt  you  need 
it.” 

“I  am  exhausted,”  said  Sevier  simply. 

“Well,  I  thank  you,  but  I  do  not  need 
you.  When  you  wake,  j)erhaps  you  will 
see  that  the  spirit  of  ^Ienilek  still  lives  to 
conquer  evil.” 

AS  SEVIER  made  his  way  through  the 
’  stirring  towm,  the  shadows  of  night 
were  beginning  to  thin  with  the  gray  dis¬ 
solution  of  dawn.  It  seemed  less  of  a  sleep- 
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ing  city.  He  heard  at  last  the  call  of  the 
muezzin,  and  the  streets  began  to  stir  with 
life.  Groans,  coughs,  long-drawn-out  sighs, 
sneezes,  querulous  calls,  the  scraping  of 
charpoys,  the  chopping  of  wood,  the  crack¬ 
ling  of  kindling  on  freshly  renewed  fires  in¬ 
dicated  that  humanity  was  coming  out  of 
slumber  into  the  adventure  of  another  day. 

Camels  grumbled  deep  in  their  throats; 
frisky  donkeys,  lifting  their  tails,  brayed 
lustily,  echoed  more  harmoniously  by  the 
lively  whinnying  of  the  small,  active  Abys¬ 
sinian  horses. 

The  streets  began  to  fill  with  muffled  fig¬ 
ures  moving  in  the  direction  of  the  mosques. 
Day  at  last  dawned  as  Sevier,  almost  stag¬ 
gering  with  fatigue  of  mind  and  body,  en¬ 
tered  the  hotel. 

Undressing  himself  with  the  aid  of  his 
squire,  who  had  reached  the  hotel  before 
him  and  was  waiting  his  arrival,  he  rolled 
into  bed  and  immediately  fell  Into  a  heavy 
though  restless  sleep.  The  ser\’ant  tidied 
his  clothes,  prepared  a  bath  against  his 
awakening,  drew'  the  blinds  to  keep  the 
room  in  darkness,  closed  the  door  so  that 
he  would  not  be  disturbed  by  unnecessary 
noises  and  left  him  wrapped  in  oblivion. 

His  slumber,  however,  was  disturbed  by 
dreams  in  which  he  seemed  vaguely  to  sense 
the  confused  sounds  of  a  tumult. 

He  woke  late  in  the  afternoon,  hot,  un¬ 
refreshed,  with  dry  eyes,  a  mouth  full  of  cot¬ 
ton  and  his  body  soaked  in  perspiration, 
His  first  inclination  was  to  roll  over  and 
sleep  on.  But  the  silence  of  the  closed  room 
had  grown  oppressive.  He  looked  blearily 
at  his  watch.  The  lateness  of  the  hour 
startled  him. 

Swinging  abruptly  out  of  bed,  he  rang  for 
the  servant.  After  several  minutes  with¬ 
out  response,  he  rang  again  and  again,  un¬ 
til  eventually  he  gave  up  in  disgust.  His 
saddle-bags  having  been  emptied  upon  his 
arrival  and  the  contents  spread  about  for 
his  convenience,  he  had  no  diflBculty,  when 
once  he  had  located  the  bath,  in  com¬ 
pleting  a  refreshing  toilet.  Hunger  began 
then  to  gnaw  at  him. 

Lighting  a  cigarette,  he  w’ent  down  to  the 
front  of  the  hotel. 

Here  the  excited  voices  of  some  Greeks, 
trembling  with  eagerness  to  be  heard  yet 
seeming  on  the  point  of  choking  with  an  un¬ 
named  timidity,  immediately  attracted  his 
attention.  There  was  an  air  of  bravado 
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about  their  conversation,  as  though  mak¬ 
ing  an  effort,  by  a  mutual  exchange  of  high¬ 
voiced  opinions,  to  beat  down  a  fear  that 
had  almost  overwhelmed  them.  Sevier, 
sensing  danger  of  some  sort,  promptly 
paused  to  get  his  bearings  and  hear  some¬ 
thing  of  the  conversation.  The  first  words 
to  startle  his  ears  were  shouted  in  French. 

^‘Listen;  I  tell  you  there  is  no  one  but  the 
British  consul  who  could  stop  it.” 

“These  English!” 

“Nevertheless,  in  the  midst  of  the  slaugh¬ 
ter,  he  went  alone  to  Maukara - ” 

“And — ^pouf! — that  ended  it,  I  suppose.” 
“By  God,  it  did!” 

“But  who  was  left  to  slaughter?  The 
IxKiies  lie  thrown  about  in  their  blood  like 
sheep  in  a  zareba,  destroyed  by  a  leopard. 
There  is  a  smell  of  blood  in  the  ai  — blood 
and  dust  and  smoke  and  powder.  The  air 
seems  to  ring  yet  with  the  yells.  I  confess 
to  you  it  turned  my  stomach.  I  was 
sick!” 

“Just  the  same,  I  don’t  blame  Maukara. 
It’s  what  they’ve  been  asking  for.” 

“Ah!  These  Abyssinians  of  Shoa  have 
been  aching  to  butcher  the  Somalis  for 
months.” 

“Who  blames  them?” 

“The  Somalis  started  it  themselves.” 

“I  deny  the  Somalis  started  it.  They 
haven’t  the  courage  to  attack  an  Abyssin¬ 
ian  of  Shoa.” 

“Oh,  as  to  courage,  it  wasn’t  necessary 
to  strike.  Isn’t  an  insult  a  blow?” 

“Yes.  Certainly.  That  is  an  exact  fact. 
Somalis  and  Galas  and  Dankalis  have 
been  parading  the  streets  like  conquerors. 
Holy  God,  their  insolence  must  have  been 
unbrarable — galloping  their  horses  through 
the  streets,  clashing  their  shields  and  spears, 
making  f  antasia  before  Lidj  Yassou!  Holy 
Name!  They  sneered,  jeered,  bumped 
shoulders.  They  mocked  the  Christians  at 
ever>'  genuflection.  They  bandied  the  bat¬ 
tle-cries  of  Islam  like  direct  threats.  How 
long  these  Aybssinians  have  stood  it!” 

“  Do  you  know  how  it  started?  A  Somali 
from  the  Ogaden  first  struck  a  man  from 
Shoa.” 

“They  say  that’s  a  fact.  But,  then,  I  tell 
you  there  was  the  devil  to  pay.  They  got 
my  dragoman.  Do  you  remember  Hassan 
Ali — the  little  fellow  who  used  to  skip? 
Well,  I  saw  him  running  with  his  eyes  pop¬ 
ping,  his  mouth  agape,  his  skinny  hands 


pulling  his  foolah  clear  up  to  his  waist,  so 
he  could  run  faster.  I  ran  after  them  yell¬ 
ing:  ‘Leave  him  alone!  ^By  God,  leave  him 
alone,  or  there’ll  be  trouble!’  An  Abyssin¬ 
ian  caught  up  to  him  on  his  horse.  I  saw 
his  sword  flash.  Zip!  Good-by,  Hassan 
Ali!  I  kept  on  swallowing  hard,  and  I 
couldn’t  say  a  word.  That  bloody  demon 
just  looked  at  me  for  a  minute,  and  I 
couldn’t  say  a  word.” 

“The  market-place  is  covered  with 
blood.” 

“There’ll  be  no  coffee  sold  for  several 
days.” 

“My  house-boy  is  an  Abyssinian.  I  saw 
blood  on  his  clothes — and  he’ll  be  getting 
my  supper  in  an  hour.” 

AS  THE  syllables  of  this  conversation, 

■  broken,  disjointed,  rose  and  fell,  in¬ 
creased  to  a  chorus  of  exclamations  or  died 
down  to  the  hurried  tale  of  some  individual 
with  a  striking  experience  to  set  forth,  it 
became  appallingly  clear  to  Sevier  that  the 
tumult  that  had  made  his  slumber  restless 
was  not  the  stuff  of  dreams.  He  needed  no 
further  evidence  to  tell  him  that  the  city 
had,  as  he  slept,  become  the  scene  of  one  of 
those  swift,  furious,  bloody  massacres  that 
have  marked  the  history  of  Africa  with  as¬ 
terisks. 

Unconfronted  with  the  actual  sp)ectacle  of 
rivulets  of  blood  or  corpses  crumpled  in  the 
drains,  choking  doorways,  or  under  the  use¬ 
less  shelter  of  mud  walls,  though  he  knew 
clearly  that  those  scenes  were  just  beyond 
the  doorway,  he  felt  no  immediate  sense  of 
horror  as  the  knowledge  became  clear  to 
him.  It  was  still  simply  a  tale  told  in  ex¬ 
clamations.  He  broke  into  the  conversa¬ 
tion  with  a  question: 

“Where  is  Dedjatch  Maukara?” 

The  Greeks  turned  and  looked  at  the 
stranger  with  nervous  abstraction. 

“Dedjatch  Maukara?”  said  one,  recover¬ 
ing  himself  with  a  start.  “Oh,  he  goes  round 
ambling  on  his  white  Muscat  mule,  gently 
whacking  his  warriors,  pointing  out  that 
the  nuisance  must  be  abated.” 

“And?” 

“And,  name  of  God,  it  is  abated!  The 
city’s  as  quiet  and  dead  as  a  tombstone.” 
“What  has  become  of  Lidj  Yassou?” 
“Gone!  Vanished!  He  flew  with  the 
swiftest  of  his  Somali  and  Arab  friends.  He 
left  his  harem  behind  him  and  bolted  for 


Instantly  be  began  to  rain  blows  upon  ber  bead  and  shoulders,  striking  ber  until  sbe  fell  to  tbe  floor. 

moaning  pitifully 
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the  desert.  They’re  all  scattered.  Oh, 
he’s  done  for!  BassI” 

“They’ve  just  circulated  a  notice,”  an¬ 
other  volunteered,  “saying  he’s  been  de¬ 
posed.  There’s  an  empress.  And  Ras  Taf- 
fari  is  regent - ” 

“I  heard  something  of  that,”  Sevier  in¬ 
terrupted.  After  a  momentaiy  silence  he 
added  hesitatingly,  “Have  any  of  you  heard 
anything  of  a  woman  called  the  Witch  of 
Gondar?” 

No  one  had. 

“She  is  an  Arab,”  suggested  Sevier  ten¬ 
tatively. 

“In  that  case,”  said  one,  “she’s  probably 
hidden  among  the  Arabs.  The  Abyssinians 
seem  to  have  attacked  only  the  Emails.” 

“Well,  if  that’s  so,”  said  Sevier,  after 
another  p>au3r,  during  which  he  painstak¬ 
ingly  lit  a  cigarette  to  conceal  a  strange 
nervousness  that  suddenly  attacked  him  and 
made  him  tremble  slightly,  “I  think  I’ll  get 
a  bite  to  eat — I  could  wolf  a  sheep — and  go 
back  to  bed - ” 

Now  that  the  necessity  for  the  continu¬ 
ous,  alert  tension  of  all  his  faculties  had 
passed,  Sevier  experienced  a  dull  mental 
weariness,  feeling  that  sagging  sense  of  in¬ 
effectiveness  of  a  man  whose  comrades  have 
been  killed  or  badly  maimed  in  a  battle  from 
which  he  has  come  unscathed  with  no  mark 
to  show  the  risks  he  ran.  All  that  the  world 
might  ever  know  of  the  danger  that  had 
menaced  it,  he  thought  sardonically,  would 
be  the  rumor  of  a  riot  in  Harrar. 

After  a  brief  cursory  inspection  of  the 
blood-stained  city  and  a  visit  to  the  un¬ 
flinching  British  consul,  through  whom  he 
despatched  some  necessary  reports,  he  paid 
a  second  call  on  the  dedjatch,  to  confirm  de¬ 
tails  of  the  massacre  and  of  the  flight  of 
Lidj  Yassou. 

Of  Lidj  Yassou  and  El  Fetnah,  the  Witch 
of  Gondar,  no  exact  details  could  be  learned. 
El  Fetnah  could  not  be  found  among  the 
frightened  women  of  the  harem  abandoned 
by  Lidj  Yassou  in  his  precipitate  flight,  nor 
could  any  trace  of  her  be  discovered  after 
long  and  p>ains taking  search. 

Despite  the  reports  from  Addis  Abeba 
that  the  Empress  Zecxiitou  was  se- 
cnirely  fixed  upon  the  throne,  Sevier  felt  one 
of  those  vague  presentiments  that  men  of 
experience  in  primitive  or  barbarous  coun¬ 
tries  are  inclined  to  heed,  and  refused  to  feel 


confident  that  the  danger  was  crushed  untfl 
the  apostate  prince  was  located  and  a  check 
put  upon  El  Fetnah.  Though  he  was  ready 
enough  to  discoimt  the  importance  of  the 
prince  alone,  he  knew  that  no  man  of  spirit 
could  be  touched  by  The  Storm  without 
being  stirred  into  a  whirlwind. 

He  had  seen  the  flame  leaping  in  the  dried 
flesh  of  Maukara.  He  had  felt  the  blood 
hammer  in  his  own  temples.  He  had  seen 
the  crippled  Cohusac  take  on  the  strength 
and  agility  of  a  leopard  to  attain  the  impos¬ 
sible.  He  knew  how  fiercely  that  storm 
could  fan  the  flame  of  fanaticism. 

All  at  once  it  was  reported  that  a  small 
army  of  Somalis  was  marching  with  great 
rapidity  on  the  city,  determine  to  drench 
again  in  blood  the  place  that  had  cast  them 
out.  The  all-seeing  Maukara  had  antici- 
piated  this  contingency.  Sufficient  Shoan 
warriors  were  at  hand  to  meet  the  advance. 
A  brief,  violent  battle  ensued,  in  which  the 
Soma  is,  somewhat  shaken  by  the  recent 
experience  of  their  fellow  tribesmen  in  Har¬ 
rar,  and  always  at  their  worst  as  fighting 
men  when  brought  face  to  face  with  Abys¬ 
sinians,  were  smashed  and  scattered,  and 
Lidj  Yassou,  with  Abu  Bekir,  his  embittered 
father-in-law,  fled  to  the  deserts  of  Danakil, 
stripped  of  all  his  power. 

But  El  Fetnah  again  escaped. 

Shortly  after  this  engagement,  a  new  force 
appieared  with  startling  unexpectedness  and 
attempted  to  cut  the  railway  line  between 
Dire  Daoua  and  Addis  Abeba.  A  pitched 
battle  was  fought  across  the  tracks,  Ras 
Taffari’s  Abyssinians  using  the  embank¬ 
ment  as  a  breastwork,  and  being  completely 
victorious. 

El  Fetnah  again  eluded  capture. 

After  going  thoroughly  over  the  reports 
of  both  these  affairs  with  the  British  consul 
— a  calm,  level-eyed,  perspicacious  young 
man,  who  studied  politics,  commerce  and 
big-game  hunting  from  the  same  angle— 
Sevier  became  convinced  that  El  Fetnah 
continued  to  be  the  spirit  of  the  storm,  and 
that  there  could  be  no  peace  until  she  was 
either  driven  from  the  country  or  captured. 

At  the  thought  of  her  capture,  he  felt  al¬ 
most  sickened  with  apprehension.  Never¬ 
theless,  steeling  himself  with  resolve,  he 
went  once  more  to  Maukara. 

“  I  have  come  to  see  if  you  can  assist  me 
in  locating  an  Arab  hunchback.” 

“An  Arab  hunchback!  To  what  end?” 
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“He  traveled  in  company  with  the  Witch 
of  Gondar  from  Dire  Daoua  to  Harrar.  If 
we  locate  him,  we  may  trace  El  Fetnah.” 

A  spark  seemed  to  -strike  from  Mau- 
kara’s  eye. 

“We  will  locate  him,  then!” 

“Have  you,”  said  Sevier,  forestalled  from 
any  chance  of  circumlocution,  “found  any 
trace  of  her?” 

The  shriveled  ascetic,  staring  him  almost 
out  of  countenance,  said  tunelessly: 

“Your  thought  is  too  much  of  women. 
May  God  spare  you  from  their  treachery!” 

Despite  every  effort  of  self-control,  Sevier 
felt  a  flush  of  guilty  anger  creeping  over  his 
forehead.  The  expression  on  the  eunuch’s 
face  caused  resentment  to  boil  up  within 
him. 

“ Dedjatch,”  he  demanded  angrily,  “ex¬ 
plain  your  meaning.” 

“It  may  mean  nothing — perhaps  every¬ 
thing,”  said  the  dedjatch,  without  change  of 
countenance,  adding  unexpectedly:  “My 
work  here  is  done.  My  temporal  duty  is 
almost  satisfied.  I  am  going  to  Addis 
Abeba  to  p)ay  my  respects  to  the  Empress 
Zeoditou.” 

Sevier,  unable  to  restrain  the  impulse, 
said, 

“A  woman.” 

Maukara’s  emaciated  hand  darted  to  his 
lips.  Suddenly  his  eyes  sjiarkled.  A  smile 
flitted  over  his  countenance. 

“You  are  just,”  he  said  calmly.  “Listen, 
friend  of  the  Faith;  El  Fetnah,  I  believe,  has 
gone  into  the  north.  This  p)oor  Lidj  Yas- 
sou  is  flung  aside  as  a  weak  and  useless  tool. 
We  need  think  of  him  no  longer.  But  in 
the  town  of  Dessie  there  is  a  man  of  steel 
and  flame — the  Negus  Mikael,  king  of 
Wollo - ” 

“But,”  protested  Sevier,  overcome  with 
I  astonishment,  “was  he  not  in  Addis  Abeba 
recently  when  the  Empress  Zeoditou  took 
the  throne?” 

“Do  not  trust  appearances.  Sullen  and 
silent,  he  slipf)ed  out  of  the  city  and  went 
northward.  He  is,  remember,  the  husband 
of  Waizaro  Shoa  Rogga,  the  second  daugh¬ 
ter  of  Menilek  the  Great,  and  the  father  of 
the  apostate,  Lidj  Yassou.” 

“  But  surely  he  will  not  oppose  the  Faith?” 
“The  Faith!  He  renounced  Islam  to  wed 
the  daughter  of  Menilek.  To  him,  ambi¬ 
tion  is  greater  than  faith.  Brave,  ruthless, 
unbending,  proud,  he  measures  success  by 
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achievement.  His  code  of  honor  is  modified 
by  the  diplomacy  of  opportunity.  Resist¬ 
ance  to  his  ideas  suggests  insult.  An  insult 
demands  violent  redress.  Think!  It  is  his 
blood  and  bone  we  have  cast  into  the  gut¬ 
ter.  Ha,  ha!  If  he  wishes  to  play  the  fool, 
we’ll  find  a  sweeper  for  him.” 

“And  El  Fetnah?” 

“May  she  shrivel!”  cried  the  dedjatch,  and 
Sevier  pursued  the  subject  no  further. 

The  thought  of  the  hunchback  had  been 
an  inspiration  to  Sevier.  The  more  he 
considered  it  the  more  convinced  he  became 
that  the  Arab  cripple  was  an  agent  of  El 
Fetnah,  but  whether  merely  as  a  local  spy, 
such  as  the  comely  Greek  at  Djibouti  had 
appeared  to  be,  or  a  figure  of  such  promi¬ 
nence  as  Abu  Khalil,  of  Aden,  he  could  not 
determine.  The  association  with  Abu 
Khalil  was  too  distant  at  the  moment  to  be 
of  much  use,  but,  in  recalling  him,  a  dis¬ 
turbing  thought  came  into  Sevier’s  head. 

The  part  played  by  Cohusac  struck  him 
all  at  once  as  curious.  It  had  not  occurred 
to  him  to  consider  it  before  in  any  but  the 
light  of  romance,  but  now,  regarding  it  with 
a  better  knowledge  of  its  hidden  significance, 
it  seemed  almost  incomprehensible  that  the 
crippled  French  youth  would  have  entered 
so  desperately  upon  the  adventure — only 
for  a  kiss. 

But  if  not  for  romance,  then  why?  There 
had  not  been  the  slightest  doubt  of  the  peril 
in  which  Sevier  had  found  him  and  from 
which  he  had  with  difl&culty  rescued  him. 
The  only  solution  seemed  to  be  that  Co¬ 
husac  had,  in  fact,  madly  scaled  the  wall, 
and  that  El  Fetnah,  upon  discovering  he 
had  tricked  her  and  was  not  Sevier,  whom 
she  had  been  led  to  expect,  had,  neverthe¬ 
less,  with  sharp  perception  seized  the  chance 
of  still  luring  the  American  into  the  trap  by 
persuading  her  weak  captive  that  her  only 
purpose  was  a  romantic  interest  in  his 
friend  and  the  frantic  determination  of  a 
love-mad  woman  to  see  her  lover  face  to 
face. 

Cohusac  would  have  understood  that, 
and  would  have  been  a  willing  accomplice. 
He  only  regretted  now  that  he  had  not  taken 
a  more  lively  interest  in  the  young  French¬ 
man’s  babblings  of  the  beautiful  woman, 
for  he  must  have  studied  her  closely. 

Contenting  himself  with  this  explanation, 
Sevier  then  set  out  to  trace  the  hunchback. 
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He  learned  that  the  troubadour  had  indeed 
reached  Harrar,  probably  with  the  party 
that  had  killed  Georgios  on  the  ride  from 
Dire  Daoua,  and,  surviving  the  massacre 
which  had  been  concentrated  princij>ally 
against  the  Somalis,  had  found  his  way  back 
over  the  road  again  to  Dire  Daoua. 

There  he  had  managed  to  win  the  favor 
of  a  place  on  a  troop  train;  and  thus,  travel¬ 
ing  alone,  earning  sufficient  bakshish  for 
his  food  by  means  of  his  songs  and  racy 
Arabian  tales,  sleeping  where  night  found 
him,  rarely  smiling,  melancholy  and  wist¬ 
ful,  he  finally  reached  Addis  Abeba.  Here 
the  last  trace  of  him  was  lost. 

Sevier  jumped  to  the  conclusion  that 
Dedjatch  Maukara's  fear  of  danger  from  the 
north,  where  he  believed  El  Fetnah  had 
gone  in  an  attempt  to  stir  up  the  Negus 
Mikael  to  avenge  his  son,  was  now  well 
foimded.  It  appeared  obvious  to  him,  then, 
that  her  Arab  agent  had  gone  to  rejoin  her, 
following  the  more  frequented  road  in  order 
to  pick  up  what  information  he  could  at 
Addis  Abeba  before  traveling  northward 
himself.  If  he  acted  with  great  speed,  then 
there  was  a  possibility  of  intercepting  the 
hunchback  in  the  capital  itself. 

When  he  confided  again  in  the  eunuch, 
he,  with  a  distracted  air,  nodded  his  head 
and  suggested  that  Sevier  accompany  him 
to  Addis  Abeba,  as  he  was  himself  leaving 
immediately  for  the  capital. 

The  strangely  contrasting  pair  made 
their  way  westward  together,  acting  as 
though  chance  had  brought  about  the  com¬ 
panionship,  though  in  reality  taking  furtive 
and  intense  interest  in  the  unfolding  of  each 
other’s  character. 

Never  in  all  his  experience  had  Sevier  en- 
coimtered  so  strange  a  type — one  who 
seemed  to  embody  in  an  incorruptible  frame 
a  keen,  tmcanny  and  sensible  intelligence 
that  appeared  to  comprehend  every  subtle 
emotion  governing  human  activities,  though 
himself  rising  superior  to  them,  and  the 
power  to  rouse  in  himself  ever\'  evidence  of 
the  most  savage  and  ungovernable  passions, 
though  his  heart  was  dry  as  bone. 

He  was  a  true  ascetic.  His  food  was  lim¬ 
ited  to  simple  necessities — onions,  unleav¬ 
ened  pancakes  and  occasionally  a  thin  meat 
stew,  flaming,  however,  with  chillies  and 
other  hot  spices.  He  sipped  tedj,  the  na¬ 
tional  brew  of  honey,  and  an  herb  called 
fsesho,  sparingly.  Pomp,  panoply,  show  of 


any  sort  bored  him,  though  he  knew  to  a 
nicety  the  psychological  importance  of  dis¬ 
play  upon  the  average  man  and  woman. 

He  lived  daily  wkh  the  thought  in  mir.d 
that  each  day  might  prove  his  last.  His 
ruthlessness,  therefore,  was  born  not  -  f 
fear  or  ambition  but  of  an  inflexible  deter¬ 
mination  to  correct  active  evils,  and,  since 
violence  was  nature’s  corrective,  he  used 
violence  unflinchingly. 

When,  after  a  rapid  journey  by  hor<e, 
troop  train,  and  hand-car,  they  came  .a 
last  to  the  end  of  the  railway,  twenty-five 
miles  from  Addis  .\beba  in  the  Vale  of  Shoa, 
and  took  horses  for  their  separate  destina¬ 
tions,  the  old  dedjatch  turned  rigidly  in  his 
saddle  and,  with  a  slightly  sardonic  smile, 
made  a  brief  adieu  to  Sevier,  concluding 
enigmatically: 

“Behold,  then,  friend,  you  enter  the  lai-.il 
of  bursting  roses  and  dripping  honey— cf 
comely,  languorous  women  and  unexpected 
violence.  St.  Joseph  guide  thee!”  Suddenly 
a  gentle  ironic  humor  became  manifest  in 
the  thin,  dark  countenance,  and  he  added, 
“But,  in  the  matter  of  women,  don’t  scorn 
the  knowledge  of  Maukara.” 

SEVIER  reached  the  hotel,  converted 
after  the  death  of  Menilek  from  a  royal 
rest-house  into  an  inn  for  the  reception  of 
Europeans,  too  late  for  lunch.  He  would 
have  gone  immediately  to  Deschenel’s,  but 
he  learned  that  the  political  director  had 
returned  to  Djibouti;  and  since  the  lega¬ 
tions  were  several  miles  from  the  center  of 
the  town,  he  decided  to  remain  at  the  hotel. 
This  had  the  added  advantage  of  establish¬ 
ing  his  character  as  an  American  trader. 

He  had  been  there  once  before  in  that 
cap>acity,  and  the  proprietor,  a  rotund  and 
softly-speaking  Greek,  received  him,  there¬ 
fore,  as  an  old  customer.  He  was  given  a 
comfortable  room;  a  refreshing  meal  was 
spread  for  him,  a  hot  bath  prepared  through 
the  combined  efforts  of  five  strong  men,  two 
pumps  and  several  barrows  of  eucaly]iius 
wood,  and  negotiations  immediately  com¬ 
menced  for  the  purchase  of  a  suitable  horse 
and  saddle. 

The  Dedjatch  Maukara  had  indicated  1.^- 
fore  they  separated  that  no  effort  would  be 
neglected  to  discover  and  seize  the  Arab 
hunchback.  Satisfied, 'therefore,  that  he 
could  add  nothing  at  the  moment  to  these 
activities,  Sevier,  by  tea-time,  permitted 
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himself  to  feel  thoroughly  at  home  in  the 
hotel  and  began  to  enjoy  complete  relaxa¬ 
tion.  But  even  in  his  moments  of  idleness 
he  could  not  forget  that  El  Fetnah,  like  an 
inflammable  whirlwind,  needed  only  a  spark 
to  set  the  north  aflame  and  bring  destruc¬ 
tion  roaring  down  upon  them. 

The  city  of  Addis  Abeba,  scattered  on  its 
several  low  hills,  and  consisting  of  dis¬ 
jointed  group®  of  villages,  with  barbarous 
mud-and-thatch  tokktUs  leaning  against  pre¬ 
tentious  cut-stone  buildings;  streets  and 
lanes  originally  p)aved  with  stone  but  now 
cut  and  eroded  so  as  to  be  imp>assable  to 
almost  anything  but  mules  and  the  agile 
highland  horses;  a  market-place  as  bare  and 
unattractive  as  the  scald-head  of  a  negro 
and  filled  with  every  kind  of  native  from 
haughty  rases,  cantering  indifferently 
through  the  litter  of  primitive  wares  dis- 
pla\'ed  in  the  dust,  to  cheese-faced  lepers, 
seated  with  a  little  bare  space  about  them, 
tinkling  bells  and  bleating  pitifully — this 
city,  with  a  population  of  fifty  thousand 
people,  the  capital  of  the  ancient  empire,  had 
nothing  to  show  of  any  former  greatness. 

The  only  indications  of  character  or  per¬ 
manence  that  it  displayed  were  the  cathe¬ 
dral  that  rose  with  dignity  above  the  litter 
of  the  dusty  streets,  the  bullets  that  passed 
as  cash  in  the  market-place  and  hung  with 
accouterments  of  war  upon  every  single 
Shoan  capable  of  bearing  arms,  and  the 
sprawling  corrugated-iron-roofed  custom¬ 
house,  where  the  octroi  was  paid  in  kind, 
and  elephants’  tusks,  raw  rubber,  hides, 
honey,  beeswax  and  drying  coffee  littered 
the  ground. 

The  open  places  were  thronged.  A  pall 
of  dust  overhimg  everything,  like  the  low, 
dense  cloud  above  marching  footmen,  with 
occasional  thinner,  higher  clouds  caused  by 
men  on  horseback.  Long  lines  of  horses, 
heavily  packed  with  wool,  hides  or  other 
products  of  the  countryside,  threaded  their 
way  through  the  throngs  in  the  market¬ 
place — excellent  horses  of  the  Arab  breed. 

In  these  aspects,  the  town  presented  any¬ 
thing  but  an  agreeable  appjearance;  but 
scattered  here  and  there,  where  the  high 
walls  of  a  compound  p>ermitted  the  proprie¬ 
tor  some  slight  degree  of  privacy  in  order 
to  realize  his  own  fancy,  and  on  the  out¬ 
skirts  of  the  town,  there  were  glades  and 
^rdens,  and  meadows  whose  fresh  green 
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beauty,  setting  forth  a  riot  of  colorful  shrubs 
and  flowers,  gave  some  slight  intimation  of 
the  beauty  of  the  table-land  which  held  the 
capital  in  its  gracious  lap. 

The  garden  of  the  hotel,  enclosed  by  high 
walls  lined  with  tall,  sappy,  perfumed  euca¬ 
lyptus  trees,  w'as  like  a  tray  in  which  the 
most  beautiful  flowers  had  been  thrown  in 
wanton  profusion.  Birds  whistled  and 
trilled;  the  heavy  pjerfume  of  the  flowers  rose 
languidly  and  intoxicatingly  in  the  hot,  still 
air  of  day;  bees  droned  drowsily;  the  hum 
of  the  market-place  came  distantly  to  em¬ 
phasize  the  pjeace  and  beauty  of  the  garden, 
and  from  the  balcony  a  vista  opened  up 
through  the  trees  of  the  Vale  of  Shoa,  with 
the  sacred  Mount  of  the  Monks  hovering 
dimly  in  the  distance. 

After  Sevier’s  brief  experience  of  Aden’s 
sterile,  hot  ugliness,  these  bits  of  beauty 
were  refreshing  and  delightful.  They  effectu¬ 
ally  wiped  out  the  unpleasant  impressions 
that  had  been  burned  upen  his  mind  in  the 
course  of  the  month.  His  heart  felt  lighter 
and  his  mind  more  at  ease. 

He  read,  lounged  in  a  wicker  campj-chair 
in  the  garden,  with  a  pet  antelope  eating 
cabbage-roses  from  his  lap,  burying  its  moist 
muzzle  in  the  mass  of  scented  petals,  with 
ears  quivering  delicately  and  eyes  occasion¬ 
ally  looking  at  him  with  a  sudden,  straight 
gaze  of  trustful  curiosity. 

Beyond  secretly  notifying  the  British 
minister.  Sir  Arthur  Beveridge,  K.  C.  M.  G., 
K.  C.  I.  E.,  of  his  presence  in  town  through 
Juda  bin  Ismael’s  agency,  he  made  no  im¬ 
mediate  move  toward  the  legation  quarter. 

In  the  hotel,  careless  of  the  beauty  that 
pressed  in  on  them,  was  a  motley  array 
of  guests — chance  travelers,  hunters  who 
came  drifting  in  from  distant  little-known 
mountains  and  jungles,  nondescript  fron¬ 
tiersmen  whom  every  explorer  meets  some¬ 
where,  but  who  otherwise  leave  no  impress 
upKjn  the  country,  flotsam  flung  on  strange 
shores.  There  were  small  traders,  who  had 
an  arrangement  with  the  proprietor  to 
serve  their  meals  at  monthly  rates;  there 
were  a  few  adventurous  and  far-sighted 
promoters  of  agricultural  and  mining  en¬ 
terprises,  and  there  were  some  Germans 
who  had  sought  sanctuary  in  the  coimtry 
at  the  outbreak  of  war. 

These  could  not  accustom  themselves  to 
the  comp>any  of  Assyrians,  Armenians, 
Greeks,  Turks  and  other  Levantines  who 
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frequented  the  place,  and  held  sullenly 
aloof  from  association  with  the  few  French 
and  Italians  who  made  the  hotel  a  stopping- 
place. 

They  were  of  various  typtes,  but  in  gen¬ 
eral  looked  clean  and  intelligent  and  un¬ 
comfortable.  .Sevier  knew  all  their  connec¬ 
tions;  they  were  mostly  managers  and  as¬ 
sistants  of  export-and-import  houses  in  the 
ports  along  the  Red  Sea,  and  interested  in 
little  beyond  business. 

WHtiN  they  discovered  that  Sevier 
was  an  .\merican  and  not  English, 
as  they  had  supposed,  they  sought  his  ac- 
f[uaintance  and  rather  pathetically  pumped 
him  for  news  of  the  outside  world.  He 
warned  them  of  his  opposition  to  German 
methods  of  warfare  and  grand  strategx’; 
but  they  were  beyond  quibble,  and  cared 
only  to  know  when  it  would  be  ov^er  and 
what  was  happening — not  dreaming  that 
almost  another  year  would  pass  before  the 
linal  stage  was  set  with  an  .\merican  army 
deploying  along  the  western  front. 

Sevder  found  it  more  to  the  point  that 
most  of  them  did  not  seem  to  realize  the 
terrible  menace  to  the  .Allied  cause  that  had 
been  averted  by  the  ascendency  of  the  Em¬ 
press  Zeoditou  to  the  throne  of  the  remote 
country  in  which  they  found  themselves 
exiled.  In  the  course  of  many  discussions, 
however,  he  soon  found  two  among  them 
who  w’ere  actively  and  deeply  engaged  in 
Abyssinian  affairs. 

One  was  von  Schrader,  a  tall,  angular, 
abrupt  man,  who  would  argue  a  point 
briefly,  never  discuss  it,  and  on  no  account 
accord  an  attempt  at  rebuttal  any  more 
consideration  than  a  contemptuous  grunt. 
He  was  not  popular  among  his  merchant 
compatriots  and  was,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
very  much  of  a  poseur,  seeking  to  impress 
his  Abyssinian  friends. 

His  closest  companion  was  a  slim,  hand¬ 
some  man  known  as  Fritz  Schiedel,  a  man 
in  whose  veins  mingled  the  blood  of  Prus¬ 
sia  and  Abyssinia.  He  was  sallow,  suave, 
gentle  in  manner  and  somewhat  re¬ 
strained,  yet  prone  to  gusts  of  passion. 
He  had  received  his  education  in  Ger¬ 
many,  and,  with  his  companion,  von 
Schrader,  considered  himself  a  specialist  in 
military  science. 

By  playing  on  this  conceit,  introducing 
reminiscences  of  the  Mexican  frontier  and 


amateurish  maneuvers  in  New  England, 
Sevier  spent  many  happy  moments  draw¬ 
ing  them  into  elaborate  arguments  on  mili¬ 
tary’  science.  They  expounded  German  tac¬ 
tics — looking  over  their  shoulders  to  see 
that  no  Englishman  was  about,  though 
ever\’  Britisher  in  .Addis  .Abeba  knew  the 
tactics  as  well  as  they. 

They  proved  the  French  in  error,  the 
British  dogged  but  stupid,  the  Italians  un¬ 
imaginative,  the  Russians  overcautious,  the 
.Americans  incapable  of  cohesion,  and,  in 
the  end,  swung  to  criticism  of  .Abyssinian 
methods  of  warfare,  with  which  they  were 
really  familiar. 

They  knew  all  about  the  .Amhara  cam¬ 
paign  of  1868.  They  recited  all  the  mis¬ 
takes  of  the  Italians  that  resulted  in  the 
terrible  disaster  of  .Adua.  They  explained 
e.xactly  why  the  Mahdi  failed  to  make  an 
impression  upon  the  country-.  .And,  finally, 
they  demonstrated  what  would  happen  to 
any  European  power  attempting  an  in¬ 
vasion. 

“But  suppose  an  .Abyssinian  army  met 
another  Abyssinian  army?”  inquired  Sex-ier, 
with  innocent  interest. 

“.Ah!”  said  von  Schrader.  “That  would 
be  interesting.” 

“They  would  eat  each  other  like  the 
snakes  of  Benares,  eh?” 

Von  Schrader  gave  a  gesture  of  impatience 
at  the  frivolous  suggestion. 

“  It  is  an  ine.xact  problem,”  he  declared 

“.All  right;  let’s  make  it  exact.  We  won’t 
be  hurting  any  one.  How  large  an  army  do 
you  suggest?” 

“Suppose,”  interposed  Schiedel  impul¬ 
sively,  his  eyes  flashing,  as  the  suggestion 
struck  home,  “suppose  we  take  a  Northern 
army  and  a  Southern  army — one  hundred 
thousand  each.” 

“  How  many?”  exclaimed  Sevier. 

“One  hundred  thousand  each — that  is, 
warriors.  It’s  not  too  large  an  estimate  for 
a  mobile  force — mi.xed  horse  and  foot — can¬ 
non,  mitrailleuses,  rifles  and  so  forth. 
Well,  they  would  meet  deployed  in  groups 
under  their  rases.  Rolling  country.  Some 
one  gets  excited — shoots  a  gun.  A  spear 
flies — a  curse  is  called.  They  rush  at  each 
other - ” 

“Wait  a  minute!  Wait  a  minute!  Two 
hundred  thousand  armed  men  run  at  each 
other?  WTiat  about  tactics?” 

“Tactics?  Oh,  to  hell  with  tactics!  One 
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side  gets  annihilated!  Bass!  The  survi¬ 
vors  come  home  all  bloody,  with  eyes  flash¬ 
ing,  yelling,  singing,  shooting  their  hot 
rifles,  covered  with  trophies!” 

Von  Schrader  stood  up  and  eyed  his  com¬ 
patriot  of  mixed  blood  with  scorn  and  pity, 
disgusted  that  he  could  so  easily  forget  the 
importance  of  the  training  he  had  received 
in  Germany. 

“To  hell  with  tactics,  eh?  Well,  with 
just  one-eighth  the  force,  disciplined  and 
skilled  in  tactics,  I  could  break  your  damned 
black  rabble  into  little  bits — into  little 
dusty  bits.” 

Schiedel  jumped  up,  excited  and  furious, 
the  hot  blood  of  his  Abyssinian  mother 
boiling  in  him;  but  von  Schrader,  slapping 
his  riding-crop  against  his  boot,  walked 
stiffly  out  of  the  room  with  cold  indiffer¬ 
ence  before  his  companion  exploded: 

“  By  the  blood  of  the  Saviour!  My  dusty, 
dirty  rabble!  What  does  he  mean?  The 
swine!  If  I  couldn’t  make  sausage  of  his 
Prussian — ”  His  indignation  increased  to 
a  spluttering  rage.  “Do  you  think  he  in¬ 
tended  to  insult  me?” 

“I’m  sure  I  don’t  know,”  said  Sevier, 
with  a  deprecating  smile.  “Just  his  way  of 
emphasizing  the  superiority  of  his  methods, 
I  suppose.” 

“Superiority!  I  know  their  methods! 
Don’t  tell  me.  I  know  them.  Efficiency! 
Tear  up  roses  to  plant  potatoes — kill  horses 
to  make  sausages — the  dog! 

“Well,  don’t  you  believe  in  tactics?” 
asked  Sevier,  with  faint  irony. 

“Oh,  please  don’t  be  stupid.  Tactics  are 
the  natural  skill  of  a  fighting  man.  Napx)- 
leon  didn’t  need  an  architect  to  plan  his 
battles.  Every  Abyssinian  ras  knows  the 
value  of  a  flank  attack  against  a  stiff,  broad 
line;  but  the  Abyssinians  fight  in  a  collec¬ 
tion  of  independent  units  that  gather  in¬ 
stinctively  at  the  px)int  of  danger. 

“The  groups  are  led  by  shunts.  The 
shunts  look  to  the  rases.  The  rases  do  as  the 
negus  has  directed.  And  the  negus  com¬ 
mands  in  person.  None  yields.  There  must 
be  a  victoiy’.  The  issue  cannot  remain  in 
doubt.  The  commander-in-chief  risks  his 
own  head  in  eveiy'  engagement - ” 

“It  shows  the  true  fighting  spirit,”  said 
^vier  approvingly.  “I  hope  the  Abyssin¬ 
ians  never  lose  it.  It  would  be  a  terrible 
thing  to  see  the  nation  sink  beneath  the 
simitars  of  a  lot  of  infidel  Arabs - ” 
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Schiedel  jerked  his  hand  to  his  lip)s  with  a 
startled  gesture.  Then  he  sat  down  heav¬ 
ily,  frowning. 

“I  am  German,”  he  said  sulkily. 

“I  suppose  so,”  said  Sevier  lightly.  “It’s 
too  bad,  because  just  now  Germany’s  an 
example  of  a  good  country  gone  wrong. 
Don’t  interrupt,  please!  I  don’t  intend  to 
be  offensive,  but  I’ve  recently  come  from 
Europ)e.  I  know  how  things  are  going,  and 
I  tell  you  Prussia’s  beaten.  The  god  in  the 
machine  is  dead.  The  moment  the  faith 
and  courage  of  Abyssinia  go,  Abyssinia  will 
be  dead,  too.  And  good-by  to  the  glor\’  of 
Abyssinia  and  its  ancient  liberty  if  the  Ger¬ 
mans  and  Turks  succeed  in  killing  it - ” 

AT  THAT  moment  a  boy  entered  to  say 
that  Sevier’s  horse  was  saddled  and 
ready  for  him.  The  American  rose  and  left 
the  room,  and  Schiedel  slumped  in  his  chair, 
glaring  at  the  pjoints  of  his  boot  with  an  ex¬ 
pression  of  misery  on  his  face. 

It  was  a  day  of  lofty  blue  skies  and  bil¬ 
lowy  white  clouds.  A  soft  breeze  stirred 
the  foliage  of  the  eucalyptus  trees,  carry¬ 
ing  the  pjerfume  of  meadows  to  Sevier’s 
nostrils. 

All  at  once  his  thoughts  turned  to  the 
p)eople  at  the  legations.  Though  he  had 
been  in  Addis  Abeba  a  week,  conducting  his 
search  for  the  hunchback,  he  had  not  yet 
called,  the  fact  that  there  was  no  represen¬ 
tative  of  America  in  the  country  being  suffi¬ 
cient  to  cause  this  defection  to  pwiss  unno¬ 
ticed.  He  was  now  well  enough  known  as  a 
trader  dealing  through  Juda  bin  Ismael’s 
agent  to  keep  him  free  of  suspicion.  There¬ 
fore  he  let  it  be  known  that  he  was  going 
visiting,  and  turned  his  horse  toward  the 
rising  slopies  eastward  of  the  capital,  where 
the  legations  lay. 

He  found  the  legations  scattered  like 
broad  South  African  farms  on  a  slopje  of 
generally  rising  hills,  commanding  magnifi¬ 
cent  views  to  the  south  and  west.  The 
British  legation,  as  usual,  was  the  most  pre¬ 
tentious  of  all. 

A  square  buff-brick  structure  of  dignified 
proportions,  spread  wide  and  low  on  the 
easy  slopo  of  a  hill  that  rose  high  behind  it 
and  fell  sweeping  away  in  front,  it  com¬ 
manded  an  unobstructed  view  of  the  ex- 
p)anding  vale  shimmering  in  the  sunlight, 
with  tokhuls,  drifting  herds  of  cattle  and 
droves  of  sheep,  lazily  cantering  horsemen. 
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feathery  tufts  of  eucaUptu?  clumps  and  de¬ 
pressions  with  blue-gray  shadows  to  break 
up  the  landscape,  which  ^nded  in  dim  hori¬ 
zons  with  the  suggestion  of  a  balancing 
mountain  sketched  in. 

The  grounds,  ample  and  rolling,  with  a 
long  drive  lined  with  the  poplarlike  eucalyp¬ 
tus,  thatched  cottages  with  whitewashed 
walls,  terraces  aglow  with  amazing  banks  of 
roses,  carnations,  sweet  peas  and  pansies, and 
cows  and  horses  grazing  in  the  rich  mead¬ 
ows,  and  sheep  upon  the  lawn,  immediately 
suggested  England — but  a  somewhat  dif¬ 
ferent  England  from  the  land  of  blue-green 
shadows,  sodden  meadows  and  low-press¬ 
ing  skies — a.  spacious  England,  sunny, 
bright,  op)en  and  expansive. 

He  already  knew  Sir  Arthur  Beveridge, 
the  minister,  a  man  who  could  listen  as  well 
as  talk,  was  never  rushed  but  acted  with 
decision,  deprecated  the  seriousness  of  a 
situation  but  spoke  of  his  long  string  of 
horses  with  boyish  enthusiasm— thorough, 
accurate,  acquiring  information  in  a  man¬ 
ner  not  quite  C’'mprehensible,  a  scholar  be¬ 
hind  doors,  a  statesman  in  the  durbar-room, 
and  a  sport-loving  English  gentleman  out¬ 
doors  and  in  the  saddle. 

Sevier  had  also  met  the  consul-general, 
Albert  WTiitcomb,  whose  practical  knowl¬ 
edge  of  Somaliland,  where  he  had  explored, 
fought  and  administered  for  a  number  of 
years,  though  he  was  still  a  young  man,  was 
incomparable  and  of  great  practical  value. 
He  had  dash,  courage  and  determination; 
all  he  lacked  was  imagination  to  have  made 
him  a  remarkable  cavalry  officer. 

Major  Win  Balfour,  the  military  attache, 
was  a  veteran  whose  military  views  were 
dogmatic  in  theory,  though  he  was  naively 
receptive  of  any  novel  suggestions,  as,  for 
instance,  when  Sevier  spoke  of  Jan  Smuts’ 
use  of  the  Zulu  impis  mode  of  attack  in 
driving  the  Germans  from  Kilima-Njaro  in 
German  East  .\frica. 

Both  the  minister  and  the  consul-gen¬ 
eral  carried  into  fact  the  general  principle 
that  where  the  British  flag  flies  is  Britain, 
for  both  had  their  families  about  them, 
charming  ladies  and  wonderful  flaxen¬ 
haired,  blue-eyed  children  with  round 
cheeks  blooming  with  health,  and  rivaling 
in  color  and  texture  the  roses  among  which 
they  played.  Large  pink-eyed  hares  nib¬ 
bles  rose-petals  and  delicate  little  dikdiks — 
diminutive  and  exquisite  antelopes — lifted 


their  dainty  hoofs  over  beds  of  pansies  cr 
danced  like  fauns  about  a  sun-dial.  Dog¬ 
carts,  English  nurses  with  caps  and  En¬ 
glish  nurseiy-books,  English  dogs — all 
seemed  colored  pictures  of  an  old-fash¬ 
ioned  picture  of  a  beautiful  old-fashioned 
country. 

Sevier,  breathing  once  more  the  atmos¬ 
phere  of  old-time  England  with  its  beautv, 
grace,  natural  hospitality  and  its  simple 
trustfulness  in  the  good-heartedness  of 
every  one,  began  to  find  it  difficult  to  realize 
that  somewhere  in  the  same  hills  where  this 
garden  bloomed,  somewhere  perhaps  with 
in  a  day’s  ride  of  a  swift  pony  was  El  Fetnah, 
The  Storm,  and  somewhere  within  the 
scattered  town,  darkening  already  with  the 
long  shadows  of  the  western  hills,  was  the 
hunchback  troubadour  whom  he  sought. 

Though  the  memor\'  of  El  Feinah’s  last 
look  as  her  soul  blazed  in  her  eyes  and  the 
strange  impression  that  her  sigh  had  upon 
him  as  she  vanished  in  the  dark  could  not  be 
effaced,  he  began  to  feel  less  urgent  in  his 
desire  to  discover  her.  The  thought  of 
home  and  all  it  stood  for  all  at  once  became 
inexpressibly  dear,  and  he  felt  welling  up 
within  him  a  stronger  appreciation  of  all 
that  was  good  and  desirable  in  the  civiliza¬ 
tion  he  struggled  to  maintain. 

He  was  startled,  too,  to  find  that  in  this 
atmosphere  of  England  the  memory  of  Miss 
^\^^ittington  began  to  recur  with  increasing 
vividness.  He  experienced  a  lively  pleasure 
when  he  discov^ered  that,  as  is  often  the  case 
among  Colonial  administrators,  the  WTiit- 
tingtons  and  Beveridges  were  well  ac¬ 
quainted  at  home. 

.Among  the  members  of  the  friendly  lega¬ 
tions  there  was  one.  Monsieur  Jules  Cas- 
tigny,  the  French  minister,  dean  of  the 
Allied  group,  to  whom  he  was  presented  in 
his  true  character,  since  France  took  an 
active  and  thorough  interest  in  .Abyssinian 
affairs,  and  Monsieur  Castigny  seemed  thor¬ 
oughly  aware  of  the  tragic  nature  of  the 
situation  in  all  its  nuances. 

He  welcomed  Sevier’s  arriv’al  with  a  sort 
of  nervous  enthusiasm,  informing  him  that 
a  French  agent  was  operating  in  the  coun¬ 
try,  presumably  from  Italian  Eritrea.  He 
had  not  yet  been  able  to  get  in  direct  touch 
with  him. 

In  the  mean  time,  while  in  town,  Sevier 
continued  in  the  character  of  a  trader. 
To  give  substance  to  this  impression,  be 
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contracted  to  sell  cotton  goods  with  certain 
Greek  and  Arab  merchants  in  the  bazaar, 
and  took  in  exchange  large  quantities  of 
hides  and  beeswax,  which  were  duly  stored 
in  the  godowns  of  Juda  bin  Ismael. 

These  transactions  gave  him  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  keep  up  a  diligent  search  for  the 
hunchback,  since  he  learned  from  Maukara 
that  the  Arab  troubadour  had  not  passed 
beyond  Entoto.  The  search  was  fruitless. 

At  times  he  felt  a  strange  longing  to  set 
his  eyes  again  on  El  Fetnah.  Then  he  would 
try  desperately  to  dismiss  her  from  his  mind, 
knowing  that  if  she  fell  into  the  hands  of 
the  Shoans,  it  would  in  all  probability  mean 
a  ghastly  death  for  her. 

The  tension  under  which  he  had  pre¬ 
viously  worked  began  to  take  hold  of  him 
again.  Disturbing  rumors  trickled  down 
from  the  north,  from  the  remote  hill  town 
of  Dessie,  where  the  Negus  Mikael  was  sup¬ 
posed  to  have  established  himself.  Direct 
communication  with  this  town  became 
strangely  difficult.  This  fact  reacted  in  a 
marked  nervousness  in  the  bazaar,  the 
origin  of  which  could  not  be  exactly  ascer¬ 
tained.  Local  traders  began  to  sell  fever¬ 
ishly.  The  markets  thinned  out.  The  bul- 
kts  normally  displayed  in  large  quantities 
vanished  from  barter. 

At  last  the  uncertainty  became  so  great 
that  a  flying  column  of  warriors  under 
Lul  Seged,  a  ras  of  noted  integrity,  was 
despatched  northward  to  seek  information 
from  the  dark,  sullen  king  of  Wollo  without 
rousing  his  resentment.  Every  rider,  then, 
came  from  the  north  was  hailed  anx¬ 
iously  for  word  from  the  Negus  Mikael  and 
news  from  Dessie. 

The  North,  having  once  swallowed  Lul 
Seged,  remained  ominously  silent. 


AN  ATMOSPHERE  of  melancholy  bathed 
^  the  country,  made  stupefying  with  the 
heavy  scent  of  flowers,  on  a  night  when 
Sevier  was  at  the  British  legation.  He 
wondered  if  it  were  possible  that  that  saf¬ 
fron  glow  might  yet  reflect  with  blood? 
The  tranquil  though  gloomy  loveliness  of 
the  scene  seemed  to  make  such  a  thought 
absurd.  Even  as  it  occurred  to  him,  he  was 
roused  from  his  reverie  by  the  sound  of 
clattering  hoofs  and  the  pretty  laughter 
of  women. 

A  party  on  horseback  came  clattering  up 
the  drive,  turned  sharply  into  the  graveled 
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path  of  the  terrace.  A  chorus  of  cheerful 
greetings,  laughter,  the  champ  and  fretting 
of  the  ponies  and  calls  for  the  hostlers  shook 
him  suddenly  back  to  the  implausible  real¬ 
ity  of  his  surroundings. 

All  the  faces  seemed  familiar  to  him.  He 
approached,  laughing,  to  greet  them,  and 
heard  his  name  called  in  introduction  to 
a  slim  young  lady  in  a  neat  buff  riding- 
costume.  Then  he  felt  a  shock  that  was 
partly  a  thrill  of  pleasure  and  partly  blank 
astonishment. 

She  was  Barbara  Whittington,  daughter 
of  the  political  resident  of  Aden. 

Instantly  a  flood  of  memory  swept  Sevier 
back  to  Aden  and  that  last  moonlit  night — 
the  moment  of  involuntary  tenderness  that 
had  overcome  his  calculated  restraint  when 
Barbara  Whittington  returned  the  pressure 
of  his  hand  despite  every  prejudice  of  her 
northern  temf)erament,  only  to  have  the 
spell  broken  by  the  calm,  ironic  voice  of  her 
father.  He  felt  his  head  get  warm  with  em¬ 
barrassment.  He  experienced  a  marked  ac¬ 
celeration  of  the  pulse  to  find  in  her  greet¬ 
ing  a  cheerful,  enthusiastic  cordiality,  a  sort 
of  serene  delight  that  both  flatter^  him 
and  left  him  a  bit  baffled. 

The  cool  northerner,  with  eyes  the  color 
of  a  clear  summer  sky  fixed  upon  him  with 
unchanging  serenity,  was  undoubtedly 
pleased  to  see  him.  But  beneath  the  calm¬ 
ness  of  the  eyes  there  gleamed  the  hint  of 
an  agitated  spirit. 

Amid  the  babel  of  voices,  Sevier,  after 
the  first  words  of  greeting,  exclaimed: 

“How  in  the  world  did  you  get  here? 
Has  your  father  come  up?” 

“You  see  now,”  she  said,  “that  you  are 
not  the  only  one  who  can  invade  Abyssinia 
alone.” 

‘  But  you  didn’t  come  alone?” 

“Not  exactly.  My  uncle.  General  Whit¬ 
tington,  who  is  on  his  return  to  India,  heard 
there  was  something  interesting  happening 
up  here.  So  up  he  came.  They  let  me 
come,  too,  as  soon  as  they  found  there  was 
no  danger - ” 

“What!”  said  Sevier,  astounded  at  the 
resident’s  easy  acceptance  of  the  new  con¬ 
ditions.  “  I  beg  your  pardon ;  but  really  they 
ought  to  have  realized  there’s  never  any 
danger  until  you’re  in  the  middle  of  it. 
Then — well,  then  it’s  too  late.” 

“Why,  nothing  the  least  bit  exciting  hap¬ 
pened.  It  was  wonderfully  picturesque, 
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but,  to  tell  the  truth,  I  was  rather  disap¬ 
pointed.” 

Sevier  felt  a  slight  chill  of  resentment. 
Miss  Whittington’s  light,  breathless,  flip¬ 
pant  tone  seemed  out  of  character  for  one 
thing.  He  looked  furtively  at  the  slim,  cool 
figure,  unruffled  after  her  ride,  face  deli¬ 
cately  flushed,  clear  blue  eyes  glittering 
with  the  pleasure  and  excitement  of  the  mo¬ 
ment,  and  all  at  once  he  wondered,  with  a 
touch  of  exasperation,  at  that  characteristic 
of  women  that  makes  them  talk  glibly  of 
possibilities  that  should  essentially  appall 
them. 

Miss  Whittington  reminded  him  of  a 
slim  calla  lily  rising  on  its  long,  clean  stalk 
above  the  scrub  and  litter  of  the  field  in 
which  it  grows,  wondering  at  the  confusion 
that  is  flung  about  her,  yet  unable  to  drop 
her  head  to  look  at  it  and  understand  it  bet¬ 
ter.  In  the  clean,  sharp  features  he  saw  a 
bright  intelligence  dominating  a  normally 
healthy  heart — a  set  of  conventional  prej¬ 
udices  overlying  a  mild  sentimentalism. 

She  seemed  cool,  level-headed,  vivacious, 
but  with  the  calm,  unimaginative  sentiment 
of  her  people.  He  knew  well  enough  that 
her  sentimentality  could  be  charming. 

All  at  once,  clear  as  an  image,  he  saw  be¬ 
fore  him  the  glowing  eyes  of  El  Fetnah, 
melting  with  tenderness - 

With  a  gesture  of  imp)atience,  he  turned 
to  meet  General  Whittington. 

THINNER  was  unconventional,  animated 

'  and  prolonged.  General  Whittington, 
a  first-class  raconteur,  and  a  soldier  whose 
service  had  been  along  many  strange  fron¬ 
tiers,  ruled  the  board  so  effectually  that 
genuine  regret  that  he  was  obliged  to  return 
to  Djibouti  on  the  following  day  in  time  to 
catch  the  C%  of  Lahore  for  Bombay  grew 
momentarily.  When  a  despatch  was 
handed  to  \Ir.  Beveridge,  therefore,  and  he 
excused  his  opening  it  with  the  remark: 
“  It’s  about  your  train.  General,”  the  lively 
chatter  about  the  table  came  to  an  end. 

As  the  minister  ran  his  eyes  over  the  con¬ 
tents  of  the  note,  Sevier  instantly  detected 
a  subtle,  startling  change  of  expression.  A 
moment  later,  however,  he  remarked  in  a 
clear,  dry  voice,  with  a  note  of  casualness: 

“Well,  that  does  it!  You  will  have  to 
miss  the  City  of  Lahore,  after  all.  General. 

The  French  minister  was  right. 

interest. 


The  railway  line  to  Djibouti  is  cut — the 
wires  are  down,  too. 

For  a  .moment  no  one  spoke.  .All  e.^- 
perienced  a  slight  shock  at  the  announce¬ 
ment.  It  seemed  to  imply  sudden  peril. 

“What  does  it  mean?”  asked  Miss  Whit¬ 
tington,  her  clear  voice  betraying  a  sort  of 
pleasurable  excitement. 

“We  don’t  know  quite,”  replied  the  min¬ 
ister  carefully.  “  It  may  be  nothing  of  any 
importance.” 

“Oh,  my  dear  Barbara,”  interposed  Mrs. 
Beveridge  brightly,  “the  natives  use  the 
telegraph-wires  to  make  ornaments.  Ever}' 
time  a  wretched  young  man  falls  in  love, 
communication  is  liable  to  be  broken.  .And 
it’s  such  a  ghastly  romantic  country'!” 

There  was  a  general  laugh  of  relief. 
Shortly  after,  the  guests  rose  and  entered 
the  drawing-room,  where  there  was  singing 
and  music,  and  a  revival  of  the  high  spirits 
that  had  characterized  the  meal. 

The  minister,  however,  made  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  cut  out  Sevier  and  Castigny. 

When  they  were  well  septarated  from  the 
rest  of  the  ptarty,  he  told  them  he  had  re¬ 
ceived  a  report  of  a  rumor  circulated  in  the 
bazaars  by  riders  who  had  arrived  a  couple 
of  hours  previously'  on  blown  horses  from  the 
direction  of  Ankober,  in  the  north. 

“Yes,  yes!”  said  the  French  minister, 
with  excitement.  His  face  took  on  an  ajx>- 
plectic  flush.  Sevier,  with  hands  clenched  in 
his  pockets,  tried  to  stifle  a  presentiment. 

“These  riders  have  come  from  Lul  Seged. 
Lul  Seged,  it  appoars,  got  in  touch  with  the 
Negus  Mikael  at  .Ankober - ” 

“Good!”  exclaimed  Castigny.  “A’ou  say 
the  couriers  come  from  Lul  Seged?  GoodI 
That  implies - ” 

Looking  at  Castigny  without  a  change  of 
expression,  the  British  minister  continued: 

“  I’m  sorry  to  say  that  the  Negus  Mikael 
was  accompanied  by  an  army  of  over  fifty 
thousand  warriors.  Lul  Seged  and  his  sis 
thousand  men  have  been  annihilated— ut¬ 
terly  destroyed.  Mikael’s  force  is  sweeping 
down  on  us,  with  nothing  that  I  know  of  to 
oppose  to - ” 

After  a  moment’s  silence,  Castigny 
reached  in  his  pxKket  and  drew  out  a  cigar, 
which  he  lighted  with  deliberation. 

“  In  that  case,”  he  said  calmly,  “  there  is 
some  work  for  us  to  do — hein?” 


The  next  instalment  of  “The  Witch  of  Ciondar”  is  one  of  thriUin* 
See  January  Everybody’s — out  December  15th. 
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iehind  the  Lines 

Imagine  Working  as  a  Spy  in  the  Enemy's  Army^  with  Dis¬ 
covery  Meaning  Immediate  Death!  That's  Adventure.  Is 
It  Remarkable  That  So  Few  People  Are  Qualified  for  the  Job? 


By  Hugh  S.  Martin 

Formerly  Captain,  Inulliitnct  Service,  U.  S.  A. 


A  SECRET  agent  behind  the  lines!  We 
shudder  at  the  sound.  A  prowler 
^  in  the  dark — a  thief  in  the  night! 
Faint  indeed  is  the  glory  of  the  spy. 
Even  though  the  fates  of  armies  and  nations 
may  rest  upon  him,  his  is  an  ignominious  lot. 

The  first  snows  of  winter  had  fallen  upon 
the  barren  hills  and  impenetrable  forests  of 
that  vast  expanse  of  arctic  wilderness  held 
by  the  North  Russian  E.xpeditionary  Forces. 
In  a  little  village  near  the  front  lines  of  one 
of  the  American  sectors,  a  group  of  officers 
were  huddled  round  a  rude  table  of  boards 
which  occupied  the  center  of  a  box  car. 

Seated  at  the  head  of  the  council-board 
was  an  American  colonel.  Spread  out  upon 
the  table  were  many  charts,  maps  and  tN^pe- 
written  reports. 

Following  a  penetrating  creak  of  the  side 
door,  as  it  was  pulled  back  sufficiently  to 
permit  another  man  to  squeeze  himself 
through.  Lieutenant  Robert  Elmore  entered 
the  car,  saluted  and  stood  at  attention. 

Except  for  the  fact  that  he  was  dressed 
in  the  uniform  of  an  .\merican  officer,  he 
was  the  same  Robert  Elmore  who,  together 
with  Zarin,  the  famous  Russian  secret- 
service  agent,  had  made  such  a  brilliant 
record  in  counter-espionage  work  in  Russia. 
Two  months  before  he  had  been  in  the  midst 
of  an  important  case  in  Petrograd  when  he 
had  received  orders  to  reptort  without  delay 
for  service  with  the  newly  arrived  North 
Russian  Exp)editionary  Forces.  Taking  a 
hurried  leave  of  his  friend  Zarin,  he  had 
made  his  way  northward,  and  two  weeks 
later  had  found  himself  attached  to  the 
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Allied  Intelligence  Service  in  the  arctic 
regions. 

“Lieutenant  Elmore,”  the  colonel  began, 
“we  have  just  read  and  considered  your 
repjort  of  enemy  movements.  The  situation 
is  this:  If  the  Bolsheviks  succeed  in  bringing 
up  those  ten  heavy  guns  w’hich  they  are 
mounting  on  flat  cars  at  Vologda  and  which, 
according  to  your  report,  they  will  have 
ready  for  use  in  two  weeks,  it  will  mean  that 
our  position  here  will  be  rendered  untenable. 
We,  therefore,  must  pursue  one  of  two 
courses.  Either  we  must  retire  from  our 
present  position  and  destroy  the  railway 
line  behind  us  or  we  must  attack  their  posi¬ 
tions  before  the  arrival  of  the  heavy  artillery. 
.\nd  we  don’t  intend  to  retire.” 

It  would  not  have  taken  a  particularly 
keen  eye  to  observe  that  these  last  words 
met  with  the  entire  approval  of  those  pres¬ 
ent.  The  fact  was,  they  were  at  that  mo¬ 
ment  holding  the  most  vital  position  on  the 
entire  North  Russian  front,  and  withdraw’al 
would  have  resulted  in  disaster. 

“You  refer  in  your  report  to  the  long 
bridge  which  crosses  the  Mosha  River,” 
the  colonel  continued.  “That  bridge  must 
be  destroyed  simultaneously  with  our  at¬ 
tack,  Its  destruction  will  not  only  prevent 
the  enemy  from  retreating  with  the  armored 
train  with  which  he  now  menaces  us  but  it 
will  likewise  prevent  the  sending-up  of  re¬ 
enforcements  from  the  south.” 

Leaning  forward,  he  looked  straight  at  the 
young  lieutenant. 

“Elmore,”  he  said,  “we  intend  to  attack 
and  carry  the  enemy  po-itions  on  this  front 
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in  just  ten  days.  Wliat  means  have  you  for 
arranging  for  the  destruction  of  the  bridge 
at  the  same  time?” 

This  inquiry  was  one  to  which  Elmore 
had  already  given  considerable  thought.  He 
knew  that  some  day  he  would  be  called 
up)on  to  answer  that  very  question. 

“Sir,”  he  answered,  “it  will  be  impossible 
to  approach  the  bridge  from  the  north.  In 
my  opinion,  its  destruction  can  only  be 
effected  through  coop)eration  with  one  of 
the  Russian  secret  organizations  operating 
behind  the  lines.  I  believe  they  have  a 
certain  amount  of  explosives  at  Vologda, 
and  I  think  that  would  be  the  logical  point 
from  which  to  make  the  attempt.” 

“Have  you  any  means  of  getting  into 
touch  with  one  of  those  secret  organiza¬ 
tions?”  the  colonel  inquired. 

“I  have,  sir,”  was  the  reply. 

“Very  good.  Then,  if  you  will  take  the 
thing  in  hand,  I  shall  expect  that  bridge  to 
be  put  out  of  commission  between  midnight 
and  dawn  on  the  twentieth  day  of  this 
month.  It  is  my  intention  to  attack  at  four 
o’clock  on  the  morning  of  that  day.” 

A  few  minutes  later,  Robert  Elmore 
stepp>ed  out  into  the  chilling,  bracing  air 
of  early  winter.  Thrusting  his  hands  into 
the  pockets  of  a  heavy  fur-lined  coat,  he 
set  off  in  the  direction  of  a  log  cabin  in  the 
distance.  There  was  a  gleam  of  satisfaction 
in  his  eyes,  and  the  quickness  of  his  step 
denoted  impatience. 

“Action!”  he  murmured.  “Action  at 
last!” 

The  picturesque  old  city  of  Vologda  was 
witnessing  strange  sights.  There  was 
activity  on  the  once  quiet,  untroubled 
streets.  Men  hurried  about  here  and  there, 
entering  and  departing  from  newly  requisi¬ 
tioned  buildings  which  had  been  trans¬ 
formed  into  various  departments  ha\nng  to 
do  with  the  direction  of  war.  Long  lines 
of  troop)s,  illy  clad  in  uncouth  and  strangely 
discordant  uniforms,  passed  in  almost  con¬ 
stant  procession,  occasionally  moving  aside 
to  make  way  for  lumbering  trucks  laden 
with  supplies  and  munitions. 

Small  groups  of  women  gathered  round 
the  few  stalls  which  still  remained  open  in  the 
market-place.  They  spoke  in  low,  hushed 
tones  and  glanced  gravely  toward  the 
ominous  scenes  of  activity.  Their  faces 
were  set  with  expressions  of  vague  terror. 


Each  day  they  gathered  thus — hoping  and 
praying  that  the  Allied  troops  were  drawing 
nearer  and  that  the  hour  of  their  deliverance 
might  be  close  at  hand. 

From  among  a  group  of  soldiers  loitering 
about  the  railway  station,  waiting  orders 
to  entrain,  a  straggling,  disreputable-looking 
individual  app)eared,  limping  p>ainfully  upjon 
a  heavy  cane.  Wound  about  his  stiffened 
knee  was  a  bandage  of  dirty  rags.  A  heavy 
fur  cap  pulled  down  over  his  head  almost 
hid  his  eyes  from  view.  A  great  sheepskin 
collar  was  turned  up  over  his  neck  and  face. 

There  was  nothing  about  him  to  rouse 
the  interest  of  the  loitering  crowd  from 
which  he  had  emerged.  His  dress  was  that 
of  the  p»easant  soldier  or  laborer — and  cer¬ 
tainly  Russia  had  long  since  become  ac¬ 
customed  to  every  conceivable  typ)e  of 
wounded  humanity. 

Limping  slowly  along,  the  cripple  made 
his  way  across  the  plaza  directly  in  front  of 
the  station  and  paused  for  a  moment  before 
a  small,  stuffy  restaurant.  Turning  about, 
he  entered  the  place,  seated  himself  with  an 
effort  at  a  table  in  the  rear  of  the  room  and 
ordered  a  wretched  meal  of  black  bread, 
kasha  and  sugarless  tea.  He  did  not  order 
a  more  imposing  variety,  for  the  very  simple 
reason  that  there  was  nothing  further  to 
be  had. 

Without  removing  his  cap,  he  pulled  back 
the  sheepskin  collar.  There  were  lines  of 
weariness  in  his  unwashed,  unshaven  face. 
Having  eaten  with  apparent  relish  the  food 
which  had  been  placed  before  him,  he 
ordered  another  glass  of  tea.  For  a  long 
time  he  sat  there.  Occasionally  he  would 
take  a  sip  from  the  glass,  then  lean  back  and 
gaze  thoughtfully  into  space. 

Another  straggler  entered  the  room  and 
selected  an  adjoining  table. 

“CAai/”  he  yelled  toward  an  open  door 
in  the  rear. 

“Slushaaol"  answered  a  gruff  voice  in  the 
distance. 

The  newcomer  slouched  down  in  his  chair 
to  wait  the  arrival  of  the  inevitable  glass  of 
tea.  Looking  across  the  table,  he  beheld 
the  preoccupied  countenance  of  the  cripple. 

“Where  from,  comrade?”  he  inquired, 
in  that  abrupt,  unconventional  manner  so 
characteristic  of  the  Russian. 

Before  replying,  the  cripple  reached  into 
an  inner  pocket  and  took  out  a  paper,  which 
he  unfolded  and  held  out  to  the  newcomer. 
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It  was  an  order  from  the  commandant  of 
the  Fifth  Siberian  Army,  certifying  that  the 
bearer,  Boris  Ivanovitch  Gushkof,  was  unfit 
for  military’  service  by  reason  of  wounds 
received  in  action. 

“I  am  on  my  way  home,”  he  answered. 
“With  the  aid  of  God  and  the  Saint  Nikolai, 

I  hope  to  get  there  in  another  week.” 

The  newcomer  took  the  paper,  examined 
it  sharply  and  returned  it  across  the  table. 
It  is  doubtful  that  he  understood  what  was 
written  upon  it,  but,  nevertheless,  he  ap¬ 
peared  satisfied. 

Fifteen  minutes  later,  the  cripple  rose  and 
slowly  made  his  w’ay  out  of  the  little  restau¬ 
rant.  Taking  the  principal  thoroughfare, 
which  led  from  the  station  to  the  business 
section  of  the  city,  he  walked  for  perhaps 
half  a  mile,  then  turned  into  a  long,  narrow 
side  street.  Occasionally,  as  he  passed 
along,  he  turned  to  look  at  the  house-num¬ 
bers.  He  did  not  pause  to  look  behind. 
If  he  had  done  so,  he  would  have  seen  a 
solitary  figure,  whose  face  was  hidden  be¬ 
hind  a  heavy  kangaroo  collar. 

Toward  the  end  of  the  street,  the  cripple 
stopf)ed  before  a  small  white  house  bearing 
the  sign:  “Doctor  Lukovsky.”  For  a  mo¬ 
ment  he  looked  closely  at  the  sign,  then 
turned  to  of>en  the  street  gate.  In  doing  so, 
he  stumbled  over  a  stone,  but  quickly  re¬ 
covered  himself  and  passed  through  the 
gate  along  the  gravel  walk  which  led  to  the 
entrance-door. 

His  ring  was  answ’ered  by  an  elderly 
bespectacled  gentleman  wdth  heavy  gray 
beard. 

“Is  this  Dr.  Lukovsky?”  asked  the 
cripple. 

“Yes,”  was  the  rather  abrupt  reply. 

“I  would  speak  with  you  concerning  a 
matter  of  importance,”  said  the  visitor. 

“Come  in,”  replied  the  doctor,  opening 
the  door  and  ushering  the  cripple  into  a 
room  containing  long  lines  of  shelves  filled 
with  bottles  and  medical  paraphernalia. 
“Sit  down,”  he  added,  indicating  a  chair. 

“I  have  come  to  you  at  the  suggestion  of 
a  mutual  friend,”  said  the  cripple,  seating 
himself. 

“What  is  your  business?” 

“The  restoration  of  Russia,”  wras  the 
cripple’s  code-answer. 

“What  are  you  willing  to  f>ay?” 

“My  property,  my  life  and  my  honor,” 
was  the  reply,  and  at  the  same  time  the 
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password  of  the  Secret  Brotherhood  for  the 
Restoration  of  Russia. 

Dr.  Lukovsky  stepped  forward  and  ex¬ 
tended  a,hand  to  the  cripple,  who  rose  with 
surprising  agility  and  returned  the  grip  of 
his  host. 

“My  brother,”  said  the  doctor,  “I  am  at 
your  service.” 

For  the  next  thirty  minutes 'the  two  sat 
together,  conversing  in  low  tones.  WTien 
they  had  finished  their  conversation,  the 
cripple  rose  to  go.  Lukovsky  accompanied 
him  to  the  door.  Once  more  he  firmly 
grasped  the  other’s  hand. 

“You  have  two  days  before  you,”  he 
said.  “May  God  preserve  you!” 

Passing  into  the  street,  the  cripple  slowly 
made  his  way  back  to  the  principal 
thoroughfare  and  turned  down  toward  the 
station.  From  a  safe  distance  behind,  the 
solitary  figure  with  the  kangaroo  collar  was 
followring. 

Entering  the  station,  the  cripple  produced 
his  order  from  the  commandant  of  the  Fifth 
Siberian  Army  and,  after  a  brief  conversa¬ 
tion  wfith  the  transport  officer,  received 
a  military  pass  entitling  him  to  trans¬ 
portation  to  the  towm  of  Plesetskaya  on  the 
Vologda- Archangel  railw’ay.  Two  hours 
later  he  was  seated  in  a  fourth-class  coach 
of  a  north-bound  train. 

IT  WAS  a  cold,  dry  night  of  arctic  winter. 

A  full,  clear  moon  cast  its  silvery  rays 
over  the  limitless  expanse  of  snow-clad 
northland.  From  the  rear  door  of  a  peas¬ 
ant’s  house  in  a  little  village  near  the  Mosha 
River,  the  cripple  stepped  forth  and  cau¬ 
tiously  made  his  way  along  a  winding  trail 
leading  from  the  village  to  the  edge  of  the 
frozen  stream.  He  was  without  his  cane, 
and  his  bandaged  knee  seemed  no  longer 
to  trouble  him.  In  each  hand  he  carried  a 
large,  heavy  suitcase. 

Arriving  at  the  river’s  edge,  he  put  down 
his  burden  and  rested  for  a  few  moments. 
There,  at  the  foot  of  the  trail,  was  a  large 
hole  cut  in  the  thick  ice.  Here  and  there 
were  wooden  tubs,  hewn  and  put  together 
by  primitive  yet  ingenious  peasant  hands. 
Further  back  were  many  crude  racks  made 
of  twisted  saplings.  This  was  the  village 
washing-ground  and  the  source  of  its 
winter’s  water-supply. 

Leading  off  to  the  right,  toward  the  rail¬ 
way,  was  another  trail.  Picking  up  his 
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heavy  load,  the  cripple  moved  on  imtil  he 
emerged  from  the  shadows  of  the  deep 
wood  into  the  open,  near  the  head  of  the 
Mosha  bridge. 

Standing  for  a  few  moments  in  the  utter 
stillness  of  the  night,  peering  to  the  right 
and  left  and  convincing  himself  that  no 
living  being  was  near,  he  moved  forward 
and  began  slowly  to  ascend  the  steep  em¬ 
bankment,  laboriously  pulling  the  suit¬ 
cases  behind  him.  Within  a  few  moments 
he  had  reached  the  top  and  crawled  beneath 
the  head  of  the  bridge. 

Fifteen  minutes  later,  having  finished  his 
task,  he  crawled  out  and  began  descending 
the  embankment.  The  suitcases  had  been 
left  behind.  Under  an  arm  he  carried  a 
square  box  containing  batteries,  and,  as  he 
slowly  moved  away,  he  carefully  unwound 
a  ball  of  fine  wire.  Passing  along  the  side 
of  the  embankment,  unrolling  the  wire  as 
he  went,  he  reached  a  spot  some  five  hun- 
dren  feet  from  the  bridge.  Here  he  put 
down  the  battery  and  moved  forward  a  few 
stejjs  to  inspect  a  large  log  which  lay  directly 
across  his  path.  Brushing  the  snow  from 
it,  he  sat  down.  Taking  out  his  watch,  he 
saw  that  it  was  half-past  three.  He  had 
another  half-hour  to  wait.  Pulling  his 
sheepskin  collar  more  closely  about  his  head 
and  face  and  sinking  his  hands  deep  into 
his  pockets,  he  settled  down  to  wait  p>atient- 
ly  the  hour  of  four. 

At  the  edge  of  the  wood  from  which  he 
had  recently  emerged,  a  solitary  figure,  hid¬ 
den  in  the  shadows  of  the  underbrush,  was 
regarding  him  with  curious  eyes. 

For  many  long  moments  the  cripple  sat 
there  immovable.  Suddenly  he  rai^  his 
head  and  pulled  back  the  sheepskin  collar 
from  his  ears.  From  the  opposite  side  of 
the  embankment  he  distinctly  caught  the 
sound  of  voices.  In  another  instant  there 
appeared  up>on  the  tracks  a  patrol  of  per¬ 
haps  a  dozen  Bolshevik  troops.  Seeing 
them  approach,  the  cripple  quickly  dropped 
down  behind  the  log  on  which  he  had  been 
seated.  But  in  the  brightness  of  the  moon¬ 
light  his  movement  had  been  detected  by 
one  of  the  approaching  soldiers,  who  im¬ 
mediately  set  up  a  wild  shout,  and  a  few 
seconds  later  the  cripple  was  surrounded. 

Rising  form  his  hiding-place,  he  began 
moving  slowly  away  in  the  opposite  direc¬ 
tion,  thus  leading  the  captors  from  the  bat¬ 
tery  and  wires.  Assuming  a  painful  limp. 


he  mounted  the  railway  track  and,  under 
orders  of  the  commander  of  the  patrol, 
moved  off  slowly  toward  the  south  between 
a  double  row  of  guards.  A  few  minutes 
later  he  was  a  prisoner  in  the  village  railway 
station,  a  quarter  of  a  mile  away. 

The  patrol  commander  took  charge  of 
the  investigation.  Ordering  the  pris¬ 
oner  to  take  a  seat  on  a  bench  in  the  small 
waiting-room,  he  began. 

“Well,  give  an  account  of  yourself.” 

“I  am  on  my  way  home,”  replied  the 
prisoner,  taking  from  his  pocket  the  order 
from  the  commandant,  and  handing  it  over 
to  his  questioner. 

Slowly  and  with  great  difficulty  the  com¬ 
mander  read  the  order  aloud. 

“Where  do  you  live?”  he  asked. 

“In  the  village  of  Orensk,  near  Pleset- 
skaya,”  answered  the  prisoner,  without 
hesitation.  “I  had  a  ticket  to  Plesetskaya, 
but  the  train  stopped  at  a  kipiiok,  and  while 
I  was  getting  some  hot  water,  it  pulled  out . 
Because  of  my  wounded  leg,  I  could  not  run 
and  was  left  behind.  I  decided  to  walk  on 
to  Plesetskaya;  it  can’t  be  more  than  ten 
miles.” 

“It  is  nearer  fifty,”  replied  the  com¬ 
mander,  adding  suspiciously,  “But  why  were 
you  hiding  behind  the  log  there?” 

“I  was  tired  and  sat  down  to  rest,” 
wearily  answered  the  prisoner,  affecting  a 
look  of  deep)est  anguish.  “When  I  heard 
you  coming,  I  became  frightened.  Thought 
I  would  hide  until  you  passed  by.” 

The  prisoner’s  manner  and  his  plausible 
explanation  were  beginning  to  appeal  to  the 
commander. 

“It  is  my  duty  to  arrest  all  persons  found 
along  the  railroad  tracks — and  I  have  spe¬ 
cial  orders  to  guard  the  Mosha  bridge,”  he 
said.  “If  you  had  not  been  found  so  near 

the  bridge,  I  might  let  you  go;  but - ” 

Turning  to  several  of  his  comrades  who 
stood  near  by,  he  conversed  with  them  for 
some  moments  in  a  low  voice.  They  seemed 
to  favor  the  release  of  the  prisoner  on  con¬ 
dition  that  he  not  mention  it  to  any  one. 

“If  the  commandant  found  out  we  had 
done  this,  it  would  go  hard  with  us,” 
said  one. 

Disregarding  this  observation,  the  patrol 
commander  turned  to  the  prisoner  and  was 
about  to  stipulate  the  conditions  under 
which  he  would  be  released. 
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At  that  moment,  the  very  earth  beneath 
them  seemed  to  tremble,  and  from  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  the  bridge  there  came  a  deafening 
explosion. 

One  of  the  soldiers,  who  had  been  stand¬ 
ing  guard  outside  the  door,  staggered  into 
the  room,  crossing  himself  violently. 

"Gospodi  sposee  nasi”  he  cried.  “The  Mo- 
sha  bridge — it  is  blown  to  pieces!” 

The  commander  of  the  patrol  turned 
about  and  glared  wildly  at  the  prisoner. 

“So!”  he  shouted.  “That’s  what  you 
were  doing  there!” 

Without  waiting  for  a  reply,  he  ordered 
manacles  placed  upon  the  prisoner’s  wrists 
and  stationed  a  heav\’  guard  about  him. 

From  the  village  came  the  shrieks  and 
shouts  of  the  awakened  and  terrified 
populace. 

“You  will  be  sent  to  Vologda  to-morrow!” 
cried  the  patrol  commander  heatedly,  add¬ 
ing,  “Take  my  advice  and  begin  pravdng, 
because  you  are  as  good  as  dead  now.” 

The  prisoner  made  no  reply.  Flashing  a 
look  of  defiance  at  his  captors,  he  settled 
back  into  a  state  of  complete  bewilderment. 
With  one  of  his  manacled  hands  he  managed 
to  reach  for  his  watch.  It  was  five  minutes 
past  four.  His  bewildered  expression  gave 
way  to  a  faint  smile. 

ON  THE  morning  of  the  third  day  after 
the  destruction  of  the  Mosha  bridge, 
a  stranger  stopp)ed  before  the  residence  of 
Dr.  Lukovsky.  His  unshaven  face  was 
almost  hidden  by  a  great  kangaroo  collar. 
Pausing  for  a  moment  to  make  sure  of  the 
house,  he  entered  the  gate,  w'alked  foi^-ard 
and  pressed  a  button  beside  the  front  door. 
The  ring  was  answered  by  the  doctor. 

“Dr.  Lukovsky,  I  believe,”  said  the 
stranger. 

“Yes,”  was  the  reply.  “And  what  may 
I  do  for  you?” 

“I  would  like  to  speak  with  you  con¬ 
cerning  a  matter  which  I  am  sure  will  prove 
of  interest,”  answered  the  stranger. 

Without  a  word,  the  doctor  pulled  open 
the  door  and  motioned  to  his  caller  to  enter. 

moment  later  they  were  seated  in  the 
office. 

“I  am  a  stranger  to  you.  Dr.  Lukovsky,” 
began  the  visitor,  “and  I  have  not  the 
slightest  means  of  identifying  myself.  The 
truth  is,  I  am  a  stranger  in  the  city.  I  can 
only  assure  you,  as  one  interested  in  the 
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same  things  you  are  interested  in,  ihat  you 
may  trust  me.” 

The  doctor  looked  at  him  sharply. 

“I  don’t  know  that  I  understand  what 
you  are  driving  at,”  he  said. 

The  visitor  paused  for  a  moment,  then 
continued, 

“I  happen  to  know  that  some  days  ago 
you  received  a  caller — a  man  who  was  sup)- 
posedly  afflicted  with  a  crippled  leg — a 
stiffened  knee,  I  believe.” 

There  was  not  the  slightest  indication  in 
the  doctor’s  expression  or  manner  which 
would  indicate  that  he  comprehended. 
“Well?”  he  observed,  coldly. 

“That  man  came  here  on  a  mission  of 
great  importance,”  the  stranger  said.  “I 
might  say  a  mission  involving  gravest  per¬ 
sonal  danger  to  him - ” 

“My  dear  sir,”  the  doctor  interrupted, 
with  an  air  of  extreme  impatience,  “I  have 
not  the  slightest  idea  what  you  are  talking 
about.  Of  course  I  have  a  great  many 
patients  who  call  to  see  me.  Now,  if  you 
have  any  professional  business  to  transact 
writh  me  or  anything  rational  to  say,  I  shall 
be  glad  to  continue  the  interview.  Other- 
wdse,  I  must  ask  that  we  consider  it  termi¬ 
nated.”  He  rose  and  placed  his  hand  upon 
the  door-knob. 

“Perhaps  when  you  have  heard  what  I 
have  to  say.  Dr.  Lukovsky,  you  will  con¬ 
sider  me  somewhat  more  rational,”  the 
visitor  went  on.  “I  have  come  primarily 
to  tell  you  that  the  man  who  called  upon 
you  for  instructions  as  to  how  he  might 
obtain  explosives  with  which  to  blow  up 
the  Mosha  River  bridge  is  now  confined  in 
the  local  military  prison  awaiting  execu¬ 
tion.” 

Lukovsky  remained  standing,  with  his 
hand  resting  on  the  knob.  He  did  not  open 
the  door. 

“I  do  not  know  the  extent  of  your  in¬ 
fluence,  Doctor,”  the  stranger  continued, 
“through  I  imagine  it  must  be  very  far- 
reaching.  If  you  value  the  life  of  the  man 
who  is  now  in  prison,  you  will  hear  my 
suggestions.  Naturally,  you  think  I  am 
seeking  to  draw  you  into  a  trap.  But  if 
you  wnll  only  piermit  me  to  state  my  case, 
you  may  find  it  possible  to  save  a  friend.” 

There  was  a  compelling  earnestness  in  the 
stranger’s  plea.  Dropping  his  hand  from 
the  knob,  the  doctor  faced  him. 

The  stranger  threw  back  his  great 
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fur-lined  coat  and  took  from  an  inner  pocket 
several  papers.  Selecting  two  folded  sheets, 
he  replaced  the  others. 

“Here  are  two  sheets  of  paper,”  he  went 
on.  “On  the  first  are  written  certain  in¬ 
structions  which  are  to  be  delivered  to  the 
prisoner  verbally.  You  must  find  some  way 
to  do  that,  Doctor.  The  second  sheet  is  to 
be  left  with  the  prisoner  at  the  same  time 
the  verbal  instructions  are  given  him. 
Surely,  Doctor,  you  know  of  some  one  who 
can  do  this.” 

Lukovsky  took  the  two  sheets  and  read 
them  over  slowly.  First,  he  read  the  one 
entitled:  “Verbal  Instructions.”  There  was 
an  expression  of  complete  perplexity  on  his 
face. 

Then  he  turned  to  the  second  sheet — the 
one  which  was  to  be  left  with  the  prisoner. 
.\s  he  read  it  over,  there  came  into  his  face 
the  faintest  light  of  comprehension. 

“My  dear  sir,”  he  finally  said,  “I  wish  I 
knew  what  it  is  you  have  in  mind.  These 
papers  mean  absolutely  nothing  to  me. 
Apparently  you  have  confused  me  with 
some  one  else.  You  say  there  is  a  prisoner 
in  jail  who  is  to  be  executed?” 

“Yes;  to-morrow.” 

“Well,  how  this  piece  of  p>ap)er  or  these 
instructions  which  are  written  here  can  save 
him  is  beyond  me — but  if  you  think  they 
can,  and  you  are  so  deeply  interested  in  his 
welfare,  I  suggest  that  you  try  to  take  care 
of  the  matter  yourself.” 

For  a  while  the  visitor  said  nothing.  He 
realized  the  futility  of  fiu’ther  conversation. 

“In  any  case,”  he  said,  rising,  “I  shall 
leave  the  pajjers  with  you.” 

“If  it  will  relieve  your  apparently  over¬ 
wrought  mind  to  do  so — all  right.” 

A  moment  later  the  man  pxassed  from 
Dr.  Lukovsky’s  house  and  made  his  way  up 
the  small  side  street.  There  was  the  faintest 
trace  of  a  smile  on  his  half-hidden  face. 

GONFINED  in  a  small  cell  in  the  Vologda 
military  prison,  the  cripple  awaited 
judgment  at  the  hands  of  the  Commission 
of  Inquiry.  His  face,  which  once  bore  lines 
of  pain  and  weariness,  now  displayed  an 
expression  of  defiant  resignation.  He  knew 
what  must  be  the  inevitable  result.  He 
knew  that  inquiry  would  establish  the  fact 
that  the  order  from  the  commandant  of  the 
Fifth  Siberian  Army  was  a  forgery.  He 
knew  that  inquiry  in  the  village  of  Orensk 


would  prove  that  no  person  of  the  name  he 
had  given  had  ever  lived  there.  He  knew 
that  the  destruction  of  the  Mosha  bridge 
had  been  investigated  and  that  the  wires  and 
battery  which  he  had  taken  there  would  be 
foimd  near  the  spot  where  he  was  seized. 
These  facts  would  be  sufficient.  He  knew 
what  the  verdict  would  be. 

High  above  him  was  a  small,  heavily 
barr^  opening.  The  faint  light  which 
shone  through  was  rapidly  fading  into 
blackness.  The  prisoner  sighed  in  the 
thought  that  another  long  night  lay  before 
him.  He  hoped  that  it  would  be  his  last. 
If  death  awaited  him — ^as  he  knew  that  it 
did — then  let  it  come  soon. 

A  very  slight  noise  came  from  the  heavy 
door  of  his  cell.  The  shutter  of  the  small 
opiening,  through  which  the  guard  flashed 
his  lantern  and  looked  in  upon  him  at 
regular  intervals,  was  moved  aside.  Quickly 
rising  and  stepping  forward,  the  prisoner 
sought  to  peer  into  the  darkness  beyond. 
He  saw  nothing.  He  had  not  heard  the 
monotonous,  measured  footsteps  of  the 
prison  guard,  yet  he  had  distinctly  heard 
the  shutter  being  pulled  back.  He  put  his 
fingers  through  the  ojjening  to  make  sure. 
At  that  instant  he  heard  two  softly  spoken 
words,  which  sent  a  thrill  through  his  body. 

“Robert  Elmore,”  came  the  voice.  Then 
there  was  silence. 

“Who  is  it?”  quickly  answered  the  pris¬ 
oner,  desperately  seeking  to  contrd  his 
voice.  There  was  no  answer.  “God!”  he 
murmured,  as  he  stood  there,  immovable. 
AU  was  stillness  without.  A  cold  shiver 
crept  ddwn  his  spine.  His  heart  was  beating 
violently.  Had  he  been  dreaming?  Was  he 
losing  his  reason?  And  then  he  heard  a 
very  faint  sound  like  the  crackling  of  crisp 
papier.  Putting  his  ear  to  the  opiening,  he 
listened  breathlessly.  And  then,  once  more, 
he  heard  the  two  whispiered  words  : 

“Robert  Elmore.” 

“Yes— who  is  it?” 

“Take  this  papier,”  came  the  softly 
spxiken  answer  from  without.  “Hide  it  safely 
in  your  clothes,  where  it  cannot  be  found. 
To-morrow  you  will  go  before  the  Com¬ 
mission  of  Inquiry.  Do  not  answer  any 
question  or  make  any  statement  whatever. 
Understand?  Here — quick!” 

From  far  down  the  corridor  came  the 
measured  footsteps  of  the  guard.  A  piece 
of  paper  was  thrust  through  the  opening. 
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Hurriedly  taking  it,  the  prisoner  heard  the 
shutter  closed,  followed  by  a  faint  sound  of 
rapidly  retreating  footsteps. 

“Merciful  God!”  he  murmured.  He  was 
wet  with  perspiration.  A  hundred  thoughts 
flashed  through  his  mind.  Who  could  have 
known  that  he  was  Robert  Elmore?  Was 
it  a  trap?  Had  he  betrayed  himself?  He 
shuddered.  Had  the  whispered  words  been 
those  of  a  friend?  W^hy  should  he  be 
warned  not  to  answer  any  question  or  make 
any  statement  before  the  commission?  And 
what  could  be  written  on  the  sheet  of  p>aper, 
which  he  had  been  told  to  hide  where  it 
could  not  be  found?  Oh,  for  a  match!  Why 
should  he  hide  the  pap)er?  He  remembered 
that  there  was  a  slit  in  the  lining  of  his  cap, 
which  had  not  been  discovered  by  those  who 
had  searched  him  after  he  had  b^n  brought 
to  Vologda.  He  might  hide  it  there — but 
why  should  he? 

For  many  hours  the  prisoner  lay  upon  his 
bunk  of  boards,  staring  with  wide  eyes  into 
the  black  void  above  him. 

“It  is  a  trap,”  he  finally  told  himself. 
“They  want  to  trick  me  into  revealing  my 
identity,  and  they  suspect  that  I  may  still 
have  something  hidden  about  me  which 
they  have  not  discovered.  They  will  search 
me  to-morrow  for  the  paper  they  have  given 
me,  thinking  that  their  ruse  will  force  me 
to  betray  some  secret  hiding-place  in  my 
clothing.  I  will  fool  them.” 

With  the  coming  of  dawn,  a  faint  light 
crept  through  the  opening  high  above  him. 
Picking  up  the  mysterious  paper,  which  had 
fallen  to  the  floor  beside  him,  the  prisoner 
read  the  strange  lines  which  were  tj-pe- 
written  upon  it.  A  few  moments  later,  he 
sank  into  a  deep  sleep. 

TT  WAS  ten  o’clock  in  the  morning  when 
Robert  Elmore  was  taken  from  his  cell 
and  escorted  under  heavy  guard  to  a  low 
stone  building  near  by,  which  was  occupied 
by  the  Comission  of  Inquiry. 

In  a  large  room  on  the  ground  floor  a 
number  of  yjersons  had  gathered  to  witness 
the  proceedings.  In  the  rear  of  the  room 
was  a  long  table,  behind  which  were  seated 
the  three  members  of  the  commission.  * 

The  chairman  of  the  commission,  who 
was  seated  in  the  center  of  the  group,  bore 
himself  with  the  full  dignity  of  his  e.xalted 
station.  While  he  may  not  have  been  versed 
in  legal  procedure,  he  had  at  least  observed, 
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during  his  fifteen  years  of  service  as  janitor 
to  the  Tenth  Criminal  Court,  District  of 
Saratov,  that  the  outstanding  attribute  of 
a  presiding  judge  was  a  dignity  at  once  cold 
and  imperious. 

In  accordance  with  Revolutionary  usage, 
one  of  his  associates  was  a  sailor  and  the 
other  a  soldier. 

Elmore  was  led  forward  and  seated  in  the 
witness-chair.  Two  guards  stood  directly 
Ijehind  him.  Assuming  a  fitting  poise,  the 
chairman  rose. 

“Silence!”  he  commanded  in  a  deep, 
menacing  voice.  This  was  the  otflcial  signal 
that  the  Commission  of  Inquiry  was  for¬ 
mally  in  session. 

T^ing  up  a  long  handwritten  protocol, 
the  chairman  procei^ed  to  read  aloud  the 
findings  of  the  commission  in  the  case  of  a 
certain  person  calling  himself  Boris  Ivano- 
vitch  Gushkof,  guilty  of  espionage. 

There  was  nothing  new  in  the  first  part 
of  the  report.  It  contained  just  what 
Elmore  knew  it  would.  Beginning  with  the 
statement  that  the  Mosha  River  bridge  had 
been  destroyed  at  about  four  o’clock  on  the 
morning  of  the  twentieth  of  the  present 
month,  it  referred  to  the  fact  that  the  pris¬ 
oner  had  been  captured  a  few  minutes  before 
the  explosion  not  more  than  five  hundred 
feet  from  the  bridge,  that  the  order  found 
upon  him,  purjx)rting  to  have  been  signed 
by  the  commandant  of  the  Fifth  Siberian 
.Army,  was  a  forgerx',  that  no  such  p>erson  as 
Gushkof  had  ever  lived  in  the  village  of 
Orensk,  that  the  discoverv'  of  a  battery  and 
wires  leading  to  the  bridge  prov’ed  that  its 
destruction  had  been  planned. 

The  chairman  then  reached  that  part  of 
the  report  concerning  which  the  prisoner 
was  in  ignorance.  .Almost  simultaneously 
with  the  destruction  of  the  bridge,  the 
.American  forces  had  attacked  the  Bolshevist 
positions  on  the  northern  railway  front  and 
had  advanced  for  more  than  twenty  miles 
to  the  south,  capturing  hundreds  of  pris¬ 
oners  and  vast  stores  of  supplies  and  muni¬ 
tions,  including  an  entire  armored  train  and 
several  locomotives. 

It  was  clear  to  the  commission  that  the 
destruction  of  the  bridge  had  been  carefully 
prearranged  in  connection  with  the  attack. 

Having  completed  the  reading  of  the 
protocol,  the  chairman  placed  the  papers 
upon  the  table  and  remained  standing. 
Clearing  his  throat  in  a  manner  calculate 
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to  produce  a  proper  degree  of  attention,  he 
turned  to  the  prisoner. 

“What  is  your  rightful  name?”  he  in¬ 
quired  rather  sneeringly. 

The  prisoner,  who  sat  calmly  stroking  a 
three  weeks’  growth  of  beard,  made  no 
reply. 

After  a  pause,  the  chairman  continued, 
this  time  somewhat  more  sharply: 

“Did  you  understand  my  question?  What 
is  yom  rightful  name?” 

No  answer. 

The  chairman  leaned  forward  slightly  and 
glared  at  the  prisoner,  who  seemed  to  have 
centered  his  attention  up>on  some  object  on 
the  opposite  side  of  the  room.  The  face  of 
the  chairman  was  turning  red.  Suddenly 
stricing  the  table  violently  with  his  clenched 
fist,  he  shouted: 

“Speak,  fool!  Are  you  deaf?” 

As  far  as  the  prisoner’s  interest  in  the 
proceedings  was  concerned,  the  chairman 
might  as  well  have  been  shouting  at  the 
life-size  likeness  of  bewhiskered  Karl  Marx 
which  hung  on  the  rear  wall. 

For  a  moment  the  chairman  was  beside 
himself  with  rage. 

“Listen  to  me,  idiot!”  he  thundered.  “If 
you  do  not  care  to  try  to  save  yourself  from 
death,  then  perhaps  you  may  be  interested 
in  the  means  which  may  be  employed  in 
putting  you  to  death.  It  lies  within  the 
power  of  this  commission  not  only  to  pro¬ 
nounce  upon  you  the  sentence  of  death  but 
likewise  to  pronounce  the  manner  in  which 
you  shall  be  executed.  Do  you  prefer  to  be 
shot  or  will  you  have  me  sentence  you  to 
death  by  torture?  Now  will  you  speak?” 

The  prisoner  gave  not  the  faintest  indica¬ 
tion  that  he  had  heard  any  word  which  had 
been  sfwken  to  him.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
he  had  not,  or,  if  he  had  heard  the  words, 
certainly  he  had  not  comprehended  their 
meaning.  From  the  moment  the  chairman 
had  finished  reading  the  findings  of  the 
commission,  the  prisoner  had  concentrated 
his  mind  upon  an  old  anonymous  p)oem 
which  was  pasted  in  the  family  scrap-book 
back  home,  beginning: 

Behold  this  ruin;  ’tis  a  skull 
Once  of  ethereal  beauty  full. 

There  was  something  about  the  poem 
which  he  had  always  liked.  As  a  child  he 
had  memorized  it.  Many  a  time  it  had 


quieted  him  in  a  moment  of  agitation. 
Many  a  night  it  had  soothed  his  restless 
spirit  into  sleep  and  forgetfulness.  At  the 
moment,  it  seemed  particularly  appropriate. 

The  chairman,  still  red  with  rage,  and 
temporarily  forgetting  the  dignity  of  his 
office,  stamped  the  floor  with  his  foot  and 
wildly  waved  his  hands  above  his  unshorn, 
disheveled  locks. 

“Miserable  pig!”  he  shrieked  in  a  choking 
voice.  “Answer  me!  Chart  vozmee  vast 
Sjjeak!  Oh!  Ach!” 

'  I  'HE  prisoner  was  now  mentally  engaged 
in  poetical  speculation  concerning  the 
ruin’s  fingers. 

To  hew  the  rock  or  wear  the  gem 
Can  little  now  av'ail  to  them. 

There  was  a  suggestion  of  froth  appearing 
in  the  corners  of  the  honorable  chairman’s 
mouth.  With  a  final  hopeless  wave  of  his 
arms,  he  sat  down  heavily  and  began  con¬ 
ferring  excitedly  with  his  two  colleagues. 
Neither  offered  the  slightest  objection  to  the 
tentative  sentence  which  he  submitted.  As 
they  both  vigorously  nodded  their  heads, 
the  chairman  leaned  back  in  his  chair  and 
cast  a  ferocious  glance  at  the  preoccupied 
prisoner,  who  was  just  reaching  the  last 
verse  of  the  woeful  soliloquy: 

If  from  the  bowers  of  ease  they  fled 
To  seek  affliction’s  humble  sh^. 

These  feet  with  angels’  wings  shall  vie 
And  tread  the  palace  of  the  sky. 

After  several  moments  the  chairman  suf¬ 
ficiently  reassembled  his  faculties  to  pick 
up  a  pen  and  snatch  a  sheet  of  paper  from 
the  end  of  the  table.  Leaning  forward,  he 
wrote  hurriedly,  wrathfully,  the  sentence  of 
the  commission.  With  a  final  vindictive 
flourish,  he  signed  his  name,  tossed  the  pen 
aside  and  rose. 

“Silence!”  he  shouted  to  the  spellbound, 
almost  breathlessly  silent  spectators. 

Taking  up  the  pajjer,  he  read  the  sentence 
to  the  prisoner. 

“This  prisoner” — his  voice  had  lost  its 
tdne  of  dignity — “calling  himself  Boris 
Ivanovitch  Gushkof,  which  is  a  he,  but 
whose  rightful  name  we  do  not  know- 
having  been  found  guilty  of  espionage 
against  the  Red  armies  of  Soviet  Russia, 
and  furthermore  having  displayed  gross 
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contempt  for  this  honorable  Commission 
of  Inquiry,  is  hereby  sentenced  by  the  com¬ 
mission  to  suffer  the  pangs  of  torture  and 
death.” 

There  was  a  general  commotion  and  much 
whispering  and  gasping  among  the  audience 
as  the  chairman  took  his  seat.  Then  an 
oppressive  silence. 

From  the  rear  of  the  room,  immediately 
behind  the  table  occupied  by  the  three  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  commission,  a  door,  which  had 
stood  slightly  ajar,  creaked  and  opened. 
A  frail  figure  entered  and  closed  the  door 
behind  him.  There  was  something  almost 
ghostlike  in  his  pale,  expressionless  face. 
For  an  instant  he  turned  his  dark,  luminous 
eyes  toward  the  prisoner — and  for  the  first 
time  since  that  indifferent  individual  en¬ 
tered  the  witness-chair,  his  preoccupied  ex¬ 
pression  began  to  show  signs  of  emotion. 

It  was  Zarin  who  stood  before  him! 

Moving  forward  until  he  had  reached 
a  point  directly  in  front  of  the  pris¬ 
oner,  Zarin  turned  about  and  faced  the 
members  of  the  commission. 

The  chairman  and  his  colleagues  bowed 
to  him  with  respectful  recognition.  They 
knew  the  identity  and  station  of  the  man 
who  stood  before  them. 

“Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen  of  the 
Commission  of  Inquiry,”  he  began,  “may 
I  crave  the  indulgence  of  the  honorable 
commission  for  the  purpose  of  making  a  few 
remarks  which  I  think  will  now  be  in  order?” 

“Your  request  is  granted,”  answered  the 
chairman. 

“From  the  credentials  I  presented  to  you 
this  morning,  you  know  who  I  am,”  resumed 
the  speaker,  and  the  three  commissioners 
again  bowed  their  heads  respectfully.  They 
knew  that  they  were  listening  to  the  director 
of  the  Third  Section  of  the  Counter-espi¬ 
onage  Department  of  Soviet  Russia. 

“Gentlemen,”  said  the  speaker,  “it  is 
seldom  that  men  have  had  the  privilege  of 
witnessing  a  sight  such  as  you  have  seen 
here  to-day.  You  have  had  a  demonstra¬ 
tion  of  loyalty  such  as,  I  venture  to  say, 
the  annals  of  history  do  not  record.” 

The  commissioners  were  beginning  to 
look  perplexed.  The  chairman  moved  ner¬ 
vously  in  his  chair.  Even  the  uncommunica¬ 
tive  prisoner  permitted  himself  to  lean 
slightly  forward. 

“The  prisoner  here,  as  you  have  noticed,” 
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Zarin  continued,  “has  steadfastly  refused 
to  answer  any  question  or  make  any  state¬ 
ment  whatever.  I  shall  now  demonstrate  to 
you  that  he  is  cap>able  of  speech.” 

Addressing  the  prisoner,  Zarin  said, 

“Will  you  now  state  to  the  honorable 
commissioners  the  orders  you  received  from 
me,  your  chief,  before  you  departed  on  your 
most  recent  mission?” 

Straightening  up  in  his  chair,  the  prisoner 
replied  in  a  clear,  firm  voice, 

“My  orders  were,  honorable  gentlemen 
of  the  Commission  of  Inquiry,  not  to  make 
any  statement  or  answer  any  question  before 
any  commission  of  inquiry.” 

For  some  seconds  the  dumfounded  com¬ 
missioners  sat  still.  Then  the  chairman  sud¬ 
denly  rose  as  if  to  s])eak.  With  a  wave  of 
his  hand,  Zarin  motioned  to  him  to  sit 
down.  The  gesture  was  obeyed. 

“Some  time  ago,”  Zarin  resumed,  “I 
received  information  of  a  most  vital  nature, 
which  led  me  to  believe  that  a  plot  was  being 
laid  to  destroy  the  Mosha  River  bridge 
simultaneously  with  a  determined  attack 
on  our  northern  railway  front  by  the 
American  forces.  Owing  to  the  extreme 
delicacy  of  the  undertaking  I  had  planned, 
I  pick^  whom  I  then  believed  to  be — and 
whom  I  now  know  to  be — the  most  trust¬ 
worthy  man  in  the  service. 

“I  had  reason  to  believe  that  certain 
persons  serving  under  the  Bolshevist  com¬ 
mand  on  the  northern  front  were  implicated 
in  the  plot;  therefore  I  deemed  it  wise  to 
take  action  without  regard  to  the  northern 
command.  It  was  I  who  gave  the  prisoner 
the  forged  order  from  the  commandant  of 
the  Fifth  Siberian  Army.” 

As  the  speaker  paused,  there  was  an 
utter  stillness  throughout  the  room.  The 
three  commissioners  stared  at  him  dazedly. 
The  prisoner  was  making  a  desp)erate  effort 
to  look  natural. 

“At  the  very  moment  the  p>atrol  seized 
the  prisoner  here,”  Zarin  said,  “he  was 
lying  in  wait  to  foil  the  attempt  of  the 
conspirators — and,  I  may  add,  had  it  not 
been  for  the  action  of  the  patrol — although, 
of  course,  they  were  acting  in  pursuance  of 
their  duty — this  man  would  have  prevented 
the  destruction  of  the  bridge  and  would 
have  discovered  the  identity  of  the  con¬ 
spirators,  who  are  at  this  moment  unknown 
and  left  free  to  continue  their  opjerations.” 

The  chairman  of  the  commission,  being 
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momentarilv  speechless,  began  clearing  his 
throat,  riis  recently  flushed  face  was 
rapidly  losing  its  color. 

“And  now,”  Zarin  went  on,  “I  desire  to 
bring  to  the  attention  of  the  honorable 
commission  the  obvious  inefficiency  of  those 
to  whom  you  entrust  the  duty  of  making 
thorough  search  of  persons  suspected  of 
espionage.  I  shall  now  ask  the  prisoner  to 
produce  his  credentials,  showing  that  he  is 
an  agent  of  my  section  of  the  Counter¬ 
espionage  Department.” 

Reaching  for  the  fur  cap  which  lay  up)on 
the  floor  beside  him,  the  prisoner  produced 
through  a  small  slit  in  its  lining  a  paper 
which  had  been  folded  into  a  small  square. 
Calmly  unfolding  it,  he  presented  it  to  Zarin, 
who,  in  turn,  placed  it  upon  the  table  before 
the  thoroughly  bewildered  commissioners. 
Immediately  they  leaned  their  heads  for¬ 
ward.  The  sailor  commissioner  and  the 
soldier  commissioner  being  unable  to  read, 
depended  in  such  matters  upon  the  sup>erior 
accomplishments  of  the  ex-janitor  commis¬ 
sioner.  Taking  up  the  paper,  the  chairman 
read  aloud: 

“The  bearer,  .\gent  28,  of  the  Third  Sec¬ 
tion  of  the  Counter-espionage  Department  of 
Soviet  Russia,  is  to  be  given  every  consideration  at 
the  hands  of  those  ofiBcials  to  whom  he  shall  present 
this  document. 

“Zarix — Chief  of  the  Third  Section. 

“Petrograd.” 

In  the  lower  left-hand  comer  of  the  jiaper 
was  the  official  seal  of  the  department. 

There  was  a  quick  exchange  of  glances 
between  the  commissioners.  The  document, 
with  its  impressive  seal,  had  swept  all  doubt 
from  the  minds  of  the  soldier  and  the  sailor. 
Only  the  chairman  seemed  inclined  to  seek 
further  clarification.  If  his  dignity  had  suf¬ 
fered  contempt  at  the  hands  of  the  prisoner, 
it  had  now  been  dealt  a  staggering  blow  by 
the  astounding  turn  of  affairs.  Suddenly  a 
thought  managed  to  enter  his  mind.  Half 
rising  from  his  chair,  he  cried  out,  with 
something  of  an  air  of  impatience: 

“But  why  didn’t  the  prisoner  show  us 
this  paper  before?  It  would  have  saved  us 
all  this  trouble.” 

“And  it  might  have  saved  him  his  lije," 
2^rin  answered  coldly,  and  paused  long 
enough  for  the  thrust  to  sting.  “Fortu¬ 
nately,”  he  continued,  “I  arrived  in  time  to 
take  care  of  that.  I  repeat  to  you  that  I 
gave  the  prisoner  here  strict  orders  not  to 


reveal  himself  to  any  person  while  engaged 
in  his  recent  assignment,  for  the  very  simple 
reason  that  I  strongly  suspected — as  I  now 
more  strongly  suspect — that  certain  persons, 
even  certain  officials,  in  this  territory — I 
might  say  in  this  very  city — have  been  and 
are  now  conspiring  with  the  enenfy.” 

Zarin  spoke  slowly,  deliberately.  There 
was  something  even  slightly  suggestive  of 
ihsinuation  in  his  manner. 

“Gentlemen,”  he  went  on,  pointing  to¬ 
ward  the  prisoner,  “  look  upon  this  man — 
and  thank  your  stars  that  you  have  such  a 
privilege.  Look  upon  a  man  who  refuses 
to  speak  when  a  word  might  save  his  life — 
a  man  who  would  have  suffered  the  pangs 
of  torture  and  death  rather  than  disobey 
an  order.” 

For  some  moments  the  chairman  had 
been  struggling  desperately  to  comprehend 
the  full  significance  of  recent  events.  He 
had  sat  there  dazedly,  as  if  he  had  been 
stunned  by  a  low  on  the  head.  But  these 
last  dramatic  words  had  been  too  much 
for  him. 

“Comrade,”  he  began,  making  an  effort 
to  suppress  the  tremor  in  his  voice,  “I 
have  no  words — I  want  to  apologize — to 
congratulate - ’  ’ 

“You  only  sought  to  do  your  duty,” 
Elmore  graciously  interrupted. 

Hoping  that  he  might  bring  the  scene  to 
a  speedy  termination,  Zarin  stepped  forward 
and  placed  a  hand  up)on  the  chairman's 
shoulder.  The  ex-janitor  looked  round 
and,  releasing  Elmore’s  hand,  grasped  that 
of  ^rin. 

“.\nd  you — ”  he  faltered.  “May  I  hope 
that  you  will  not — will  not  judge  us  too 

harshly?  And  may  I  congratulate - ” 

“Pray  do  not  distrub  yourself  in  the 
least,  my  dear  Mr.  Chairman,”  Zarin  broke 
in.  “Surely  no  man  can  be  blamed  for 
this.” 

AN  HOUR  later.  Lieutenant  Elmore, 
American  Intelligence  officer  with  the 
Anti-Bolshevik  North  Russian  Expedition¬ 
ary  Forces,  was  seated  in  a  first-class  In¬ 
ternational  comp)artment  sp)eeding  toward 
Petrograd.  Sitting  beside  him  was  Zarin, 
the  outstanding  master  of  the  Russian 
secret  service,  now  directing  the  Third  Sec¬ 
tion  of  the  newly  organized  Bolshevist 
Counter-espionage  Department. 

“Well,  my  dear  Elmore,”  was  Zarin’s 
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first  words,  “how  have  you  been  since  you 
left  me  so  hurriedly  in  Petrograd?” 

“My  dear  friend,”  Elmore  replied,  “if 
you  think  you  are  going  to  branch  off  the 
subject  which  we  are  now  going  to  discuss, 
you  are  entirely  mistaken.  You  know  that 
I  left  Petrograd  under  orders  which  I  could 

not  disregard.  But - ” 

“No!  Let  us  finish  one  subject  at  a 
time,”  Zarin  objected.  “You  were  right  in 
obeying  your  orders.  You  could  not  have 
done  otherwise.  But  the  fact  is,  I  needed 
your  help  there.  I  need  it  now.  You  left 
Petrograd  under  orders  of  your  superior 
ofl&cers  in  the  United  States  army.  You 
are  returning  to  Petrc^rad  under  orders  of 
your  new  chief,  Zarin.  According  to  your 
credentials,  you  are  now  Agent  Number 
Twenty-eight  of  the  Bolshevist  Counter¬ 
espionage  service.  You  cannot  deny  that. 
You  dare  not.  You  could  not  deny  it  an 
hour  ago,  and  you  cannot  deny  it  now.” 

“I  am  at  your — ”  Elmore  began. 

“Mercy,”  Zarin  completed  the  sentence. 
“I  wanted  to  say  that  I  am  at  your 
service,”  Elmore  anrected. 

“And  likewise  at  my  mercy,”  2^arin  om- 
tinued.  “But  I  shall  be  merciful.  I  shall 
no  doubt  find  it  advisable  soon  to  send  you 
back  to  see  what  those  terrible  Americans 
are  doing.  Meanwhile,  I  shall  arrange  for 
you  to  send  across  the  lines  such  communi¬ 
cation  as  you  may  desire.” 

“Well,  if  you  have  finished,  now  give  me 
an  opportunity  to  speak,”  Elmore  said.  “In 
the  fiu-st  place,  I  want  to  thank  you  for 
having  saved  my  life  to-day.” 

“You  saved  your  own  life  by  doing  what 
you  were  told  to  do,”  Zarin  replied.  “If 
you  had  spoken,  all  would  have  been  lost.” 

“My  dear  friend,”  said  Elmore,  “yaw 
saved  my  life - ” 

“Oh,  well,  what  if  I  did?”  Zarin  broke  in 
impatiently.  “Now  I  suppose  you  will  ask 
me  how  I  happened  to  appear  upon  the 
scene  when  I  did.  If  it  v^l  satisfy  your 
curiosity,  I  will  tell  you. 

“After  you  left  Petrograd,  I  was  promoted 
to  my  present  position  because  of  certain 
little  services  I  was  able  to  render  some  of 
the  Bolshevist  leaders.  I  learned  that  you 
were  attached  to  the  Allied  Intelligence  De¬ 
partment  in  the  north,  and  I  went  to  Vologda 
for  the  express  purpose  of  seeking  to  get  into 
communication  with  you.  Thought  perhaps 
we  might  be  of  mutual  service  to  each  other. 
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“It  was  by  merest  accident  that  I  stood 
on  the  station  platform  that  morning  when 
you  arrived  in  Vologda,  and  I  saw  you  as 
you  limped  across  the  plaza  to  enter  the 
restaurant.  You  may  be  able  to  fool  others, 
but  you  cannot  fool  me. 

“When  you  left  Vologda  on  the  afternoon 
train,  I  was  in  the  coach  immediately  behind 
yours.  Thanks  to  the  coldness  of  the  car, 

I  wore  my  coat,  and  had  you,  by  chance, 
entered,  I  was  prepared  to  hide  my  face 
behind  my  heavy  kangaroo  collar.” 

Elmore  had  sat  silently  listening  to  his 
friend’s  remarkable  explanation.  When 
it  was  ended, 

“Then  you  followed  me  back  to  Vologda, 
learned  where  I  was  impnisoned  and  ar¬ 
ranged  to  send  me  your  instructions  and  the 
p>ap)er?”  he  inquired. 

In  reply,  Zarin  explained  his  visit  to  Dr. 
Lukov^y. 

“We  have  the  doctor  to  thank  for  that,” 
he  concluded. 

Seeing  the  p)erplexed  look  upmn  Elmore’s 
face,  Zarin  continued: 

“No  doubt  you  are  wondering  why  it 
seemed  necessary  to  resort  to  such  an 
daborate  scheme.  I  reply  that  it  app)eared 
to  me  to  be  necessary.  Of  course,  I  could 
not  have  attempted  to  save  you  from  the 
pMitrol.  That  would  have  been  mere  folly. 
When  I  retimied  to  Vologda  and  found  that 
you  were  in  prison,  it  seemed  to  me  best  not 
to  attempt  to  communicate  with  you  p)er- 
sonally.  That  might  have  roused  suspicion 
in  certain  minds  that  we  were  hatching  a 
conspiracy.  One  cannot  be  too  careful  now, 
when  every  man  is  under  suspicion.  Thanks 
to  Dr.  Liiovsky’s  influence,  we  were  able 
to  present  a  flawless  defense,  and — what  is 
of  greater  impx>rt — we  presented  a  dramatic 
defense.  You  know  the  Russian  well  enough 
to  know  that  the  most  certain  means  of  in¬ 
fluencing  him  is  resorting  to  dramatic  effect.” 

Again  Elmore  sat  in  silence,  offering  no 
conunent.  Finally  he  turned  about  abrupt¬ 
ly  and  said: 

“There  is  just  one  further  question  I 
would  like  to  ask.  I  know  that  I  did  not 
blow  up  that  bridge.  Who  did  blow  it  up?” 
Zarin  smiled  very  slightly. 

“As  I  happ)ened  to  be  the  only  pjerson  left 
after  you  had  been  seized  and  t^en  away 
by  the  patrol,  I  imagine  I  must  have  done 
it,”  he  replied. 
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The  two  musical  clowns,  PoVy  and  Tilty  (Philip  Lei^h  and  Edjar  Stehli).  entertain  Consuelo 
(Martfalo  Gillmore)  and  ZfniJa.  the  lion-tamer  (Helen  Westley).  Above,  in  circle.  He  (Richard 
Bennett),  Below,  He  and  Consueh. 
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He  Wh  o  Gets  Slapped 

A  Remarkable  Play  from  the  Russian  Which  Has  Been 
One  of  the  New  York  Theatre  Guild's  Most  Pronounced 
Artistic  and  Popular  Successes 

By  Leonid  Andreyev 

Published  by  courtesy  of  the  producers.  The  Theatre  Guild,  Inc. 

Andreyev  sets  his  stage  in  a  dr-  cini,  a  bounder  who  keep>s  up  an  ap|)earance 
cus  as  a  symbol  of  the  world,  and  of  sorts  on  his  daughter’s  earnings.  She  is 
^  there  his  men  and  women  as  lovely,  hardly  more  than  a  child,  and  the 
clowns,  jugglers,  acrobats  and  bare-  darling  of  the  circus  household.  Mancini  is 
back  riders  struggle  against  the  combination  trying  to  arrange  a  marriage  for  her  with 
of  fate  and  acddent  which  are  the  chief  in-  Baron  Regnard,  a  gross  roue,past  middle  age. 
gredients  o(  life  in  his  philosophy.  Marriage  was  not  the  original  intention  of 

To  this  world  of  the  circus  in  a  dty  of  the  baron,  but  the  count  is  playing  carefuUy 
France  comes  an  unknown  gentleman  from  to  achieve  his  purpose. 

“out  there.”  He  is  not  young  and  he  is  Love  is  a  new  emotion  to  the  baron, 
u^,  but  there  is  something  arresting  in  his  “Why  do  I  love  you  so  much,  Consuelo?”  he 
nither  strange  face.  His  clothes  and  nuinner  asks,  one  day.  “I  have  had  a  hundred 
give  an  impression  of  wealth  and  leisure,  and  women,  beauties,  but  I  didn’t  see  them. 
“Papa"  Briquet,  the  manager  of  the  circus.  You  are  the  first,  and  I  don’t  see  any  one 
is  very  polite  to  him.  else.”  But  still  he  holds  out  against  mar- 

The  stranger  asks  to  become  a  member  of  rying  her. 
the  troupe,  and  they  think  at  first  that  he  is  He  looks  on  with  distress  at  this  game 
jesting  or  drunk,  but  when  he  p)ersists  they  of  MancinVs.  One  day,  he  protests  to  the 
are  sure  that  he  must  be  a  little  mad.  He  count,  and  begs  him  to  give  Consuelo  to 
wants  to  become  a  clown,  and  he  grimaces  Bezano  or — half- jesting,  fearing  to  be 
and  postures  to  show  them  how  well  he  laughed  at — to  him. 
can  do  it.  Briquet  finally  accepts  him,  for  But  Mancini  makes  clear  to  He  that 
he  wants  no  pay,  and  he  chooses  for  his  Consuelo' s  marriage  is  for  his  betterment, 
name  “He  WIm  Gets  Slapped,"  for  that  is  to  not  for  hers.  He  also  lets  out  the  fact 
be  his  sjjecialty.  that  she  is  not  his  own  daughter. 

He  h^  left  his  world,  hoping,  in  the  life  He  loves  her  so  much  that,  knowing  the 
of  the  circus,  to  forget  some  of  the  blows  hopelessness  of  it,  he  goes  to  Bezano  and 
that  fate  had  dealt  him.  One  could  not  as-  pleads  with  him  to  save  her  from  the  baron, 
sociate  with  clowns,  riders  and  jugglers  the  He:  Listen.  It  is  painful  for  me  to 
solemnities  and  the  bitternesses  of  ordinary  pronounce  these  words.  She  loves  you. 
existence.  But  here  he  found  the  same  ele-  Save  her  from  this  spider!  Or  are  you  blind, 
ments — love,  hate,  jealousy,  sham,  poverty,  and  don’t  see  the  web,  which  is  woven  in 
Zinida,  whom  Briquet  loves,  loves  Alfred  every  dark  corner?  Get  out  of  the  vicious 
Bezano,  the  bareback  rider,  and  Bezano  circle  in  which  you  are  turning  round  like 
loves  Consuelo,  his  partner,  the  Equestrian  a  blind  man.  Take  her  away;  steal  her; 
Tango  Queen.  do  what  you  want.  Kill  her,  even,  and  take 

Consuelo  is  the  daughter  of  Count  Man-  her  to  heaven  or  to  the  devil.  But  don’t 
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give  her  to  this  man!  He  is  a  defiler  of  love. 
And  if  you  are  timid,  if  you  are  afraid  to 
lift  your  hand  against  her — kill  the  baron! 
Kill! 

Bezano  {with  a  smile) :  And  who  will  kill 
the  others  to  come? 

He:  She  loves  you. 

Bezano:  Did  she  tell  you  that  herself? 

He:  What  a  petty,  what  a  stupid,  what 
a  human  pride!  But  you  are  a  Uttle  god. 
A  god — Youth!  Why  don’t  you  want  to 
believe  me?  Look  in  my  eyes!  Do  such 
eyes  lie?  Yes;  my  face  is  ugly.  I  make 
faces  and  grimaces.  I  am  surrounded  by 
'  laughter;  but  don’t  you  see  the  god  behind 
all  this,  a  god  like  you?  Look— look  at  me! 

Later,  He  finds  Consudo  alone,,  brooding 
over  the  strange  behavior  of  Zinida,  who 
has  frightened  them  all  to-night  by  her 
hardihood  with  the  lions. 

CoNSUELo:  Is  that  you.  He  dear?  It’s 
all  so  sad  here  to-day.  He,  are  you  sorry 
for  Zinida? 

He:  What  did  she  do? 

CoNSUELO.  j.  didn’t  see.  I  had  closed  my 
eyes  and  didn’t  open  them.  Alfred  says  she 
is  a  wicked  woman,  but  that  isn’t  true.  She 
has  such  nice  eyes,  and  what  tiny  cold 
hands — as  if  she  were  dead.  What  does  she 
do  it  for?  Alfred  says  she  should  be  auda¬ 
cious,  beautiful,  but  quiet;  otherwise,  what 
she  does  is  only  disgusting.  It  isn’t  true, 
is  it,  He? 

He:  She  loves  .\lfred. 

CoNSUELo:  .\lfred?  My  Bezano!  How 
does  she  love  him?  The  same  as  every  one 
else  loves? 

He:  Yes;  as  eveiy*  one  loves — or  still 
more. 

CoNSUELO:  Bezano!  Bezano!  No;  it’s 
nonsense! 

A  long  silence;  then: 

He:  How  beautiful  you  are,  Consuelo!  If 
the  baron  asks  you  to  be  his  wife,  will  you 
accept? 

Consuelo:  Certainly,  He.  That’s  all 
father  and  I  are  waiting  for.  Father  told 
me  yesterday  that  the  baron  will  not  hesi¬ 
tate  very  long.  Of  course  I  do  not  love  him, 
but  I  will  be  his  honest,  faithful  wife. 

He:  Are  those  your  own  words — “his 
honest  and  faithful  wife”? 

Consuelo:  Certainly  they  are  mine! 
Whose  could  they  be?  He  loves  me  so 
much,  the  poor  thing!  Dear  He,  what  does 
“love”  mean?  Everybody  speaks  of  love — 


love — Zinida,  too.  Poor  Zinida!  What  a  I 
boring  evening  this  has  been!  He,  did  you  i 
paint  the  laughter  on  your  face  yourself? 

He:  My  own  self,  dear  little  Consuelo. 
CoNSLTLo:  How  do  you  do  it,  all  of  you? 

I  tried  once,  but  couldn’t  do  a  thing.  Why 
are  there  no  women  clowns?  WTiy  are  you 
so  silent.  He?  You,  too,  are  sad  to-night.  - 
He:  No;  I  am  happy  to-night.  Give  me 
your  hand,  Consuelo;  I  want  to  see  what  | 
it  says. 

Consuelo:  Do  you  know  how?  What  a  I 
talented  man  you  are!  Read  it;  but  don't  | 
lie,  like  a  Gipsy.  {He  takes  her  hand.) 

Am  I  lucky?  .  ' 

He:  Yes — lucky.  But  wait  a  minute—  • 
this  line  here — funny!  .\h,  Consuelo,  what  : 
does  it  say,  here?  (Acting.)  I  tremble — ^my 
eyes  do  not  dare  to  read  the  strange,  fatal  j 

signs.  Consuelo - 

Consuelo:  The  stars  are  talking. 

He:  Yes;  the  stars  are  talking.  Their 
voices  are  distant  and  terrible;  their  rays  ! 
are  pale  and  their  shadows  slip  by,  like  the  i 
ghosts  of  dead  virgins.  Their  spell  is  upon  | 
you,  Consuelo — beautiful  Consuelo!  You  j 
stand  at  the  door  of  eternity.  1 

Consuelo:  You  see.  He,  you  did  tell  me  i 
a  lie,  just  like  a  Gipsy.  | 

He:  But  it  is  written  here,  silly,  and  here.  | 
Now  think  of  what  the  stars  are  saying.  I 
Here  you  have  eternal  life,  love  and  glor>’,  I 
and  here — listen  to  what  Jupiter  says.  He  j 
says,  “Goddess,  you  must  not  belong  to  any  | 
one  born  on  earth,”  and  if  you  marry  the  I 
baron,  you’ll  peri^— you’ll  die,  Consuelo!  | 
Consuelo  (laughing) :  W’ill  he  eat  me?  | 
He:  Don’t  laugh,  Consuelo,  at  the  voice  I 
of  the  stars.  They  are  far  away;  their  raj’s  | 
are  light  and  pale,  and  we  can  barely  see 
their  sleeping  shadows,  but  their  sorcery  is 
stem  and  dark.  You  stand  at  the  gates  of 
eternity.  Your  die  is  cast;  you  are  doomed 
— and  your  .\lfred,  whom  you  love  in  your 
heart,  even  though  your  mind  is  not  aware  j 
of  it,  your  Alfred  cannot  save  you.  He,  too, 
is  a  stranger  on  this  earth.  He  is  submerged 
in  a  deep,  strange  sleep.  He,  too,  is  a  little 
god  who  has  lost  himself,  and,  Consuelo, 
never,  never  will  he  find  his  way  to  heaven 

again.  Forget  Bezano - 

Consuelo:  I  don’t  understand  a  word. 

Do  the  gods  really  exist?  My  teacher  told 
me  about  them.  But  I  thought  it  was  all 
tales.  (Laughs.)  .And  my  Bezano  is  a  god?  | 
He:  Forget  Bezano!  Consuelo,  do  you  'the 
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know  who  can  save  you — the  only  one  who 

can  save  you?  I - 

CoNSUELO  (laughing)'.  You,  He? 

He:  Yes;  but  don’t  laugh.  Lcx)k!  Here 
is  the  letter  “H.”  It  is  I,  He. 

CoNSUELO:  He  Who  Gets  Slapped?  Is 
that  written  here,  too? 

He:  That,  too.  The  stars  know  every¬ 
thing.  But  l(X)k  here — what  more  is  written 
about  him.  Consuelo,  welcome  him.  He  is  ' 
an  old  god  in  disguise,  who  came  down  on 
earth  only  to  love  you,  foolish  little  Con¬ 
suelo! 

Consuelo  (laughing  and  humming) :  Some 
god! 

He:  Don’t  mock!  The  gods  don’t  like 
such  empty  laughter  from  beautiful  lijjs. 
The  gods  grow  lonely  and  die  when  they  are 
not  recognized.  Oh,  Consuelo!  Oh,  great 
joy  and  love!  Do  recognize  this  god  and 
accept  him.  Think  a  moment — one  day  a 
god  suddenly  went  crazy. 

Consuelo:  Gods  go  crazy,  too? 

He:  Yes;  when  they  are  half  man,  they 
often  go  mad.  Suddenly  he  saw  his  own 
sublimity  and  shuddered  with  horror,  with 
infinite  solitude,  with  superhuman  anguish, 
it  b  terrible  when  anguish  touches  the 
divine  soul! 

Consuelo:  I  don’t  like  it.  What  language 

are  you  speaking?  I  don’t  understand - 

He:  I  speak  the  language  of  your  awaken¬ 
ing.  Consuek),  recognize  and  accept  the 
god  who  was  thrown  down  from  the  siun- 
mit,  like  a  stone.  Accept  the  god  who  fell  to 
the  earth  in  order  to  live,  to  play  and  to  be 
infinitely  drunk  with  joy.  Goddess! 

Consuelo  (tortured)'.  He — I  cannot  un¬ 
derstand.  Let  my  hand  alone. 

He  (stands  up) :  Sleep) — then  wake  again, 
Consuelo!  And  when  you  wake — re- 
nwnber  that  hour  when,  covered  with 
snow-white  sea-foam,  you  did  emerge 
from  the  sky-blue  waters.  Remember 
l»eaven,  and  the  slow  eastern  wind,  and  the 
whbper  of  the  foam  at  your  marble  feet. 
Consuelo  (her  eyes  are  closed) :  I  believe — 

Wait!  I  remember.  Remind  me  hirther - 

He  vs,  bowed  over  Consuelo,  with  lifted 
anns.  He  sp)eaks  slowly,  but  in  a  command¬ 
ing  voice,  as  if  conjuring. 

He:  You  see  the  waves  playing.  Remem¬ 
ber  the  song  of  the  sirens,  Aeir  sorrowless 
s<Mg  of  joy,  their  white  bodies  shining  blue 
dtrough  the  blue  waters.  Or  can  you  hear 
the  sun  singing?  Like  the  strings  of  a  divine 
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harp  spread  the  gold  rays.  Do  you  not  see 
the  hand  of  G^,  which  gives  harmony, 
light  and  love  to  the  world?  Do  not  moun¬ 
tains,  in  the  blue  cloud  of  incense,  sing  their 
hymn  of  glory?  Remember,  Consuelo; 
remember  the  prayer  of  the  mountains,  the 
prayer  of  the  sea.  (Commandingly.)  Re¬ 
member — Consuelo! 

CossvELO  (opening  her  eyes): 'Sol  He,  1 
was  feeling  so  happy,  and  suddenly  I  forgot 
it  aU.  Yet  something  of  it  all  is  still  in  my 
heart.  Help  me  again.  He;  remind  me!  It 
hurts — I  hear  so  many  voices.  They  all 
sing:  “Consuelo!  Consuelo!”  What  comes 
after?  What  comes  after?  It  hurts.  Re¬ 
mind  me.  He.  (Silence.  In  the  ring  the 
music  suddenly  bursts  forth  in  a  tempestuous 
circus  gallop.)  He  (opens  her  eyes  and  smiles), 
that’s  Alfred  galloping.  Do  you  recognize 
his  music? 

He  (urith  rage):  Leave  the  boy  alone! 
(Suddenly  falls  on  his  knees  before  Consuelo.) 
I  love  you,  Consuelo — revelation  of  my 
heart,  light  of  my  nights!  I  love  you, 
Consuelo!  (Looks  at  her  in  ecstasy  and 
tears.  She  slaps  him.)  What’s  this? 

Consuelo:  A  slap.  You  forget  who  you 
are.  (Stands  up,  with  anger  in  her  eyes.) 
You  are  He  Who  Gets  Slapp>ed.  Did  you 
forget  it?  Some  god!  Wi^  such  a  face — 
slapp)ed  face.  Was  it  with  slapjs  they  threw 
you  down  from  heaven,  God? 

He:  Wait!  Don’t  stand  up.  I — did  not 
finish  the  play. 

Consuelo:  You  lied  to  me.  Why  did  you 
play  M  that  I  believed  you? 

He:  I  am  He  Who  Gets  Slapp>ed. 

Consuelo:  You  are  not  angry  because  I 
struck  you?  I  did  not  want  to,  really,  but 
you  were  so — disgusting.  And  now  you  are 
so  funny  again.  You  have  great  talent.  He, 
or  are  you  drunk? 

He:  Didn’t  you  understand  that  you  were 
a  queen,  and  I  a  fool  who  is  in  love  with  his 
queen?  Don’t  you  know,  Consuelo,  that 
every  queen  has  a  fool,  and  he  is  always  in 
love  with  her,  and  they  always  beat  him 
for  it — He  Who  Gets  Slapp)ed. 

Consuelo:  No;  I  didn’t  know. 

He:  Yes;  every  queen.  Beauty  has  her 
fool.  Wisdom,  too.  Oh,  how  many  fools 
she  has!  Her  court  is  overcrowded  with 
enamored  fools,  and  the  sound  of  slaps  does 
not  cease,  even  through  the  night.  But  I 
never  received  such  a  sweet  slap  as  the  one 
given  by  my  little  queen. 
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He  Who  Gets  Slapped 


The  count  at  last  succeeds  in  bringing 
about  the  marriage  of  Consudo  to  the 
baron.  He  even  wrings  from  Briquet  a  bene¬ 
fit  jserformance  for  Consuelo. 

Consudo  accepts  her  approaching  mar¬ 
riage  very  evenly.  She  has  always  been 
accustomed  to  ha\'ing  her  life  arranged  for 
her  by  Mancini,  and  it  does  not  occur  to  her 
to  question  him  now.  She  is  pleased  as  a 
child  with  a  bright  toy  at  the  idea  of  wealth. 
But  sad,  too,  at  leaving  her  friends. 

Always  behind  her  quick  laughter,  her 
irrelevancy  and  her  childish  naivete  there 
is  a  wistfulness  touched  with  tragedy. 

He  finds  her  resting  from  the  rehearsal  for 
her  benefit. 

He:  Consuelo,  are  you  going  to  marry  the 
baron? 

Consuelo  (indijferentiy):  It  seems  so. 

He:  And  do  you  remember  my  predic¬ 
tion?  That  if  you  maiT\-  the  baron,  you - 

Consuelo:  Oh,  that’s  what  you  were 
talking  about.  But  you  were  making  fun. 

He:  Nobody  can  tell,  my  queen.  Some¬ 
times  one  makes  fun,  and  suddenly  it  turns 
out  to  be  true.  The  stars  never  talk  in  vain. 
No,  my  dear  girl;  were  I  'in  your  place, 
I  would  think  it  over.  And  suppose  sud¬ 
denly  you  should  die?  Don’t  marry  the 
baron,  Consuelo! 

Consuelo:  .\nd  what  is — death? 

He:  I  don’t  know,  my  queen.  Nobody 
knows.  Like  love — nobody  knows.  But 
your  little  hands  will  become  cold,  and  your 
dear  little  eyes  will  close  forever.  You  will 
be  away  from  here.  .\nd  the  music  will 
play  without  you,  and  without  you  the 
crazy  Bezano  will  be  galloping,  and  Tilly  and 
Polly  will  be  playing  on  their  pipes  without 
you  —  tilly-polly,  tilly-polly  —  tilly-polly, 
tilly-poUy. 

Consuelo:  Please  don’t.  He  darling! 
I  am  so  sad,  anN-way — tilly-polly,  tilly-polly. 

He:  You  were  crving,  mv  little  Consuelo. 
Why? 

Consuelo:  .\h,  I  don’t  know.  There  is 
something  here.  (Pressing  her  hand  against 
her  heart.)  I  don’t  know. 

He:  It  is  the  charm  of  the  far-off  stars, 
Consuelo.  It  is  the  voice  of  your  fate,  my 
little  queen! 

ON  THE  day  of  the  benefit  there  is  a 
great  celebration  in  the  common  room 
of  the  circus  family,  with  champagne,  toasts, 
flowers  and  speechmaking. 


Consuelo  seems  to  enjoy  it  until  the  baron 
tries  to  dance  with  her.  The  touch  of  his 
hand  on  her  arm  repels  and  frightens  her, 
and  she  cries  out  and  pushes  him  away. 

Consuelo  {to  He):  He  is  so  terrible!  Did 
you  see  how  he  pressed  my  arm?  I  wanted 
to  scream.  {With  tears  in  her  eyes.)  He 
hurt  me. 

He:  It’s  not  too  late  yet.  Refuse  him. 

Consuelo:  It  is  too  late.  He.  Don’t  talk 
about  it. . 

He:  Do  you  want  it?  I  will  take  you 
away  from  here. 

Consuelo:  Where  to?  (Laughs.)  .■\h, 
my  dear  little  silly  boy,  w’here  could  you 
take  me  to?  All  right — be  quiet.  How  ^e 
you  are!  You,  too,  love  me?  Don’t,  He; 
please  don’t!  W’hy  do  they  all  love  me? 

He:  Because  you  are  so  beautiful. 

Consuelo:  No,  no!  It’s  not  true.  The)' 
must  not  love  me.  I  was  still  a  little  cheer¬ 
ful,  but  when  they  began  to  speak— so 
nicely  and  to  bid  farewell  as  if  I  were  d\Tng. 
I  thought  I  should  begin  to  cry.  Don’t 
talk;  don’t  talk — but  drink  to — my  happi¬ 
ness.  {With  a  sad  smile.)  To  my  happiness. 
He!  UTiat  are  you  doing? 

He:  I  am  throwing  away  the  glass  from 
which  you  drank  with  the  others.  I  shall 
give  v’ou  another  one.  W’ait  a  minute.  (He 
goes  to  pour  the  champagne,  rdurnini 
shortly.)  Here  is  your  glass.  To  your 
happiness — to  your  freedom,  Consuelo! 

Consuelo:  .And  where  is  yours?  We 
must  touch  glasses. 

He:  You  leave  half. 

Consuelo:  Must  I  drink  so  much?  He 
dearie,  I  shall  become  drunk.  I  still  have  to 
ride. 

He:  No;  you  will  not  be  drunk.  Dear 
little  girl,  did  you  forget  that  I  am  your 
magician?  Be  quiet  and  drink.  I  charmed 
the  wine.  My  witchery  is  in  it.  Drink, 
Goddess! 

Consuelo  (lingeringly):  UTiat  kind  eyes 
you  have!  But  why  are  you  so  pale? 

He  :  Because  I  love  you.  Look  at  my  kind 
eyes  and  drink;  give  yourself  up  to  my 
charm.  Goddess!  You  shall  fall  asleep,  and 
wake  again,  as  before.  Do  you  remember? 
And  y^ou  shall  see  your  country,  your  sky. 

CoNSLTLO  (bringing  the  glass  to  her  lipsf 
I  shall  see  all  this;  is  that  true?  (Drinking] 
There!  Look!  Just  a  half.  Take  it.  But 
what  is  the  matter  with  you?  Are  you 
laughing  or  crying? 
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Comutlo,  the  Equestrian  Tango  Queen  (Mar^alo  Gillmore),  and  Saron  Reqnard  (Louia  Calvert), 
the  diesolute  roue  with  whom  her  father  finally  arrangea  a  marriage.  Above,  in  circles.  He  (Richard 
Bennett)  at  the  moment  of  death,  and  Count  Mancini  (Frank  Reicher),  Contueio’t  reputed  father. 
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He  Who  Gets  Slapped 


He:  I  am  laughing  and  crying. 

Mancini  (pushing  him  away):  Enough, 
Countess!  My  i>atience  is  exhausted.  Will 
you  step  aside,  sir? 

CoNSUELO:  I  am  tired. 

Mancini:  You  are  not  too  tired  to  chatter 
and  drink  wine  with  a  clown,  and  when  your 
duty  caUs  you —  Briquet!  Tell  them  to 
ring  the  bell.  It  is  time. 

CoNSUELO:  I  am  tired,  father. 

Zinida:  Count,  it  is  cruel.  Don’t  you 
see  how  pale  she  has  become? 

Baron:  W^at  is  the  matter  with  you,  dear 
little  Consuelo? 

CoNSXJELO:  Nothing. 

Zinida:  She  simply  needs  a  rest,  Baron. 
She  hasn’t  sat  down  yet — ^and  so  much 
excitement!  Sit  down  here,  dear  child. 
Cover  yourself  and  rest  a  little.  Men  are  so 
cruel. 

Consuelo  (looking  before  her  with  wide- 
open  eyes,  as  if  she  were  listening  to  something 
within  h^self):  Ah!  I  feel  pain.  Here  at 
my  heart.  Father,  what  is  it?  I  am  afraid. 
WTiat  b  it?  My  feet,  too.  I  can’t  stand — 
(Falls  on  divan,  her  eyes  wide  open.) 

Mancini  (running  about):  Bring  a  doctor! 
Heavens!  It  b  terrible! 

Briquet:  Bring  a  doctor! 

He:  It  b  death,  Consuelo,  my  little  queen. 
I  killed  you.  You  are  dying.  (He  cries 
loudly  and  bitterly.) 

Consuelo,  with  a  scream,  closes  her  eyes 
and  becomes  silent  and  quiet.  All  are  in 
terrible  agitation.  The  baron  b  motionless, 
and  sees  only  Consuelo. 

Mancini  (furious):  You  are  lying,  rascal! 
Damned  clown!  What  did  you  give  her? 
You  poisoned  her!  Murderer!  Bring  a 
doctor! 

He:  a  doctor  will  not  help.  You  are  dy¬ 
ing,  my  little  queen.  Consuelo!  Consuelo! 

Consuelo  (in  a  dull  and  distant  voice): 
You  are  joking.  He.  Don’t  frighten  me. 
I  am  so  frightened.  Is  that  death?  I  don’t 
want  it.  Ah,  He,  my  darling  He,  tell  me 
that  you  are  joking!  I  am  afraid,  my  dear, 
golden  He. 

He:  Yes;  I  am  joking.  Don’t  you  hear 
how  I  laugh,  Consuelo?  They  all  laugh  at 
you  here,  my  silly  child.  Sleep,  my  dear; 
sleep,  my  heart;  sleep,  my  love! 

Consuelo:  Yes;  I  have  no  more  pain. 
Why  did  you  joke  that  way  and  frighten 


me?  Now  I  laugh  at  myself.  You  told 
me — didn’t  you? — that  I — should — live — 
eternally - 

He:  Yes,  Consuelo;  you  shall  live  eter¬ 
nally.  Sleep.  Be  calm.  (Lifts  up  his  arm 
as  if  straining  with  all  his  forces  to  lift  her 
soul  higher.)  How  easy  it  b  now!  How 
much  Ught,  how  many ’lights  are  burning 
about  you!  The  light  b  blinding  you. 

Consuelo:  Yes — light.  Is  that  the  ring? 

He:  No;  it  b  the  sea  and  the  sim — ^what 
a  sun!  Don’t  you  feel  that  you  are  the 
foam,  white  sea-foam,  and  you  are  flying  to 
the  sim?  You  feel  light;  you  have  no  body; 
you  are  flj^ing  higher,  my  love! 

Consuelo:  I  am  flying.  I  am  the  sea- 
foam,  and  thb  is  the  sun.  It  shines — so 
strong.  I  feel  well.  (She  dies.) 

He  has  drunk  the  other  half  of  the  poi¬ 
soned  glass,  and  in  the  confusion  following 
Consuelo’s  death,  hb  growing  stupor  b  not 
noticed  at  once. 

Jackson  (the  chief  clown — clasping  his 
hands):  Then  it  b  all  true?  Poisoned! 
What  a  vile  man  you  are.  He!  Is  this  the 
way  to  play?  Now  wait  for  the  last  slap  of 
the  executioner! 

Zinida:  Leave  his  soul  alone,  Jim.  He 
was  a  man,  and  he  loved.  Happy  Consuelo! 

A  shot  is  heard  in  the  corridor.  Thomas, 
the  strong  man,  frightened,  runs  in  and 
points  to  hb  head. 

Thomas:  Baron — baron — ^hb  head!  He 
shot  himself - 

Briquet  (throwing  his  arms  up):  God! 
What  a  calamity  for  our  circus! 

Mancini:  The  baron?  The  baron?  No! 
What  are  you  standing  here  for?  Ah! 

Briquet:  Be  calm.  Count.  Who  would 
have  believed  it?  Such  a  resjiectable 
gentleman! 

He  (lifting  his  head  with  difficulty) :  What 
more?  What  happ)ened? 

Thomas:  The  baron  shot  himself.  Hon¬ 
estly.  Straight  here!  He’s  lying  out  yonder. 

He  (stands  up,  lifted  to  his  feet  by  the  last 
gleam  o^  consciousness  and  life,  speaks 
strongly  and  indignantly) :  And  you  loved  her 
so  much,  Baron!  So  much!  My  Consuelo! 
And  you  want  to  be  ahead  of  me  even  there? 
No!  I  am  coming.  We  shall  prove  then 
whose  she  b  to  be  forever —  (He  catches  at 
his  throat  and  falls  dead.  People  run  to  him. 
General  agitation.) 


Next  month’s  play  will  be  a  new  American  comedy  by  Hubert  Osborne,  entitled,  “Shore  Leave.’ 
See  January  Everybody’s — out  December  15th. 


A  Novelette  Complete  in  This  Issue 


Life,  Liberty  and— 

Did  You  Ever  Watch  a  Youngster  in  His  Struggles  Up  Jrom 
the  Gutter?  Laugh  with  Him^  Cry  with  Him^  Wonder 
Why  Our  Chances  Are  Not  More  Nearly  Equal? 


By  Wyndham  Martyn 


Illustration  by 


“T  ERSEY”  PIKE  furnished,  per- 
I  haps,  the  solitary  instance  of  an 
I  obscure  pugilist  attaining  notoriety 
tf  as  the  subject  of  a  large  cartoon 
on  the  spwrting-page  of  a  great  metropolitan 
evening  paper.  Certainly  he  is  the  only 
preliminary  fighter  whose  unfortunate  re¬ 
mark  was  one  of  those  catch-phrases 
bandied  from  mouth  to  mouth  until  it 
dies  a  natural  death. 

The  cartoonist  who  sketched  Jersey  Pike 
rarely  attended  any  but  the  main  bout. 
That  he  came  early  to  the  fight  club  on  this 
occasion  was  to  get  a  line  on  “Red”  Mc- 
Sorley,  who  had  been  declared  by  a  rival 
pajjer  to  be  the  pick  of  the  poor  middle¬ 
weight  division.  In  itself,  the  fight  had 
few  unusual  features.  McSorley,  in  ex¬ 
cellent  physical  condition,  outweighed  his 
opponent  by  fifteen  fwunds.  The  cartoon¬ 
ist  had  little  sympathy  with  Jersey  Pike 
on  this  account.  He  conceived  him  to  be 
of  that  cigarette-smoking  class  of  pool- 
room  habitufe  which  lasts  its  brief  season 
and  is  forgotten. 

Jersey  Pike  was  suffering  from  other 
handicaps  than  condition.  He  was  fighting 
a  West  Side  boy  in  the  latter’s  own  baili¬ 
wick,  and  the  crowd  was  against  him. 
Topographically,  Pike  was  from  New  Jer¬ 
sey,  that  fair  western  neighbor  to  which 
New  York  has  never  rendered  its  just  due. 
New  Jersey’s  representative  was  knocked 
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out  in  the  fourth  round.  Only  his  game¬ 
ness  kept  him  on  his  feet  so  long.  When 
the  first  asteroidal  splendors  had  been 
dimmed.  Pike  supposed  himself  to  be  re¬ 
clining  on  his  hiunble  couch,  listening  to 
the  tolling  of  the  ine.xorable  clock.  On 
this  sad  evening  it  did  not  stop  when  it 
had  sounded  five  strokes.  Remorselessly 
it  went  on  until  ten  had  been  struck. 
Voices  were  mingled  with  it.  No  doubt 
Jersey’s  patient  mother  and  her  irascible 
spouse  united  in  their  disapproval  of  this 
long  slumber. 

“Gee!”  cried  Pike  in  a  loud  wail.  “I  must 
’ave  overslep’.”  Then  he  turned  agonized 
eyes  toward  the  grinning  faces  at  the  ring¬ 
side  and  understood  what  had  happ>ened. 

On  the  Edgewater  Ferry  he  tried  to  avoid 
the  notice  of  two  of  the  club’s  regular 
patrons.  They  had  seen  him  fight  a  dozen 
times  and  saw  him  creep  up  the  stairway 
to  escape  them. 

“That  boy’s  yellow,”  he  heard  one  of 
them  declare. 

“Yellow  nothing!”  answered  Svenson 
hotly.  He  did  not  forget  that  he  had  just 
won  ten  dollars  from  his  companion,  who 
predicted  Pike  would  not  stay  three  rounds. 
“He  knew  damn  well  McSorley  was  too 
rugged  for  him,  but  he  didn’t  run  out  of  the 
fight.  He’s  not  yellow.” 

“He’s  a  money-hound,”  jeered  the  other. 
“Why,  that  gink  would  let  Dempsey  take 
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fifty  cracks  at  him  for  a  dollar  a  shot. 
That  boy’s  been  beat  up  something  fierce 
this  year.  He  don’t  smoke  and  he  don’t 
drink,  but  that  ain’t  goin’  to  help  him.  I 
tell  you,  Svenson,  it’s  being  beat  up  bad 
what  puts  ’em  in  the  discard.  It’s  the 
clever  boys  like  Benny  Leonard  that  stay 
in  the  game.  Pike’s  through.  He  over- 
slep’  once  too  often.” 

Mr.  Michael  Walsh,  as  became  one 
who  had  spent  twenty-five  years  patrolling 
New  York’s  pavements,  knew  something 
about  fighters.  In  some  particulars,  he 
was  right  in  his  estimation  of  Jersey 
Pike.  Pike  had  been  badly  punished  of 
late  and,  too,  he  did  not  fight  for  pleasure 
but  for  profit.  There  is  a  lordly  phrase 
which  was  once  the  pet  of  the  Superior 
Sociologist,  but  is  now  carelessly  hurled 
from  one  soap-box  to  another — “economic 
determinism” — which  comprehends  the  sit¬ 
uation.  Economic  determinism  sent  Jersey 
Pike  into  the  ring  at  the  age  of  seventeen. 

The  causes  were  somewhat  obscure  and 
have  to  do  mainly  with  an  unfortunate 
fishing-excursion  undertaken  by  Mr.  Pike, 
senior,  in  comp>any  with  other  amateurs 
of  the  rod.  The  elder  Pike  was  the  home 
tyrant  at  his  worst.  He  believed  that  the 
whip  was  childhood’s  destined  corrective. 
He  deprecated  the  newer  freedom  for  wo¬ 
man,  and  cherished  illusions  concerning 
his  ability  to  pick  out  the  fastest  horse  in 
a  race.  Mr.  Pike  was,  in  fine,  the  male 
unabashed.  There  accompanied  Mr.  Pike 
and  his  angling  cronies  a  stone  jar  of  aged 
Bourbon.  This  was  in  a  day  when  such 
seductions  might  be  purchased  op)enly 
and  without  fear.  But  Mr.  Pike  had  not 
purchased  the  Bourbon;  he  had  borrowed 
it.  It  was  his  contribution  to  the  enter¬ 
tainment;  but  you  must  note  that  it  was 
borrowed.  Otherwise,  you  may  derive  a 
wrong  idea  of  that  code  of  honesty  which 
was  another  of  his  illusions.  Mr.  Pike 
had  borrowed  it  from  an  august  person  who 
employed  him  as  night  watchmanJ  This 
august  person  had  no  idea  that  his  vaults 
had  been  robbed.  It  was  not  his  watch¬ 
man’s  intention  that  he  should. 

The  thing  was  jjerfectly  simple  in  Mr. 
Pike’s  mind.  Swell  Sally  was  running  that 
day  at  New  Orleans.  She  was  an  “in-and- 
outer,”  and  only  the  expert  could  compre¬ 
hend  when  she  was  in  or  when  she  was  out. 
Mr.  Pike  considered  himself  such  a  one. 


He  had  backed  Swell  Sally  at  ten  to  one  with 
a  ten-dollar  bill  his  wife  was,  very  foolishly, 
about  to  expend  on  shoes  for  her  offspring. 
With  the  hundred  dollars,  Mr.  Pike  would 
buy  another  gallon  of  Bourbon,  return 
his  wife  a  part  of  her  hoardings,  and  by 
skilful  turf  investments  go  on  to  fame  and 
fortune.  He  would,  of  course,  throw  up 
his  job  and  tell  his  employer  what  he 
thought  of  him  before  all  the  other  employ- 
6CS.  He  had  rehearsed  his  stinging  epithets 
many  times.  He  hated  his  employer. 
He  cherished  hard  thoughts  concerning 
a  wealthy  man  who  would  so  demean  him¬ 
self  as  to  come  creeping  stealthily  upon  a 
night  watchman  who  slumbered. 

A  wise  man  said,  thousands  of  years 
since,  “The  horse  is  a  vain  thing  for  safety.” 
So  far  as  depending  upon  any  particular 
horse  to  win  a  race,  there  seems  no  need 
to  revise  the  psalmist.  It  stands. 

WHEN  Mr.  Pike  and  his  companions 
came  to  the  fishing-banks  in  the 
launch,  they  found  the  fish  sluggish  and 
disdainful  of  erratically  flung  bait.  Pres¬ 
ently  they  tired  of  the  slow  sport.  By  high 
noon  the  borrowed  Bourlwn  was  consumed. 
Mr.  Pike  found  his  standing  among  his 
fellows  high.  He  heard  such  uncommon 
encomiums  that  he  offered  loudly  to  borrow 
another  gallon. 

His  offer  was  enthusiastically  accepted 
and  an  adjournment  proposed.  A  life  on 
the  ocean  wave  had  already  disagreed  with 
three  anglers,  and  it  was  decided  to  take 
the  unsteady  launch  to  Pier  15-A,  North 
River,  where  a  brother  of  one  of  them  kept 
guard  by  day  and  had  a  little  shack. 

Pike’s  employer  had  his  place  of  business 
near  Battery  Park.  The  liquor  was  cached 
in  a  cellar,  the  key  of  which  he  had  for¬ 
tunately  found.  To  this  cache  Pike  took 
his  unsteady  way.  The  janitor,  resenting 
his  daytime  presence,  followed  him  and  dis¬ 
covered  him  actually  with  the  goods.  En¬ 
raged  at  detection,  Mr.  Pike  dropped  the 
match  he  had  in  his  hand.  And  while  he 
chastised  the  intruder,  the  fire  spread. 

Three  events  happened  almost  at  the 
same  moment. 

Swell  Sally’s  rider  was  disqualified  and 
the  race  awarded  to  the  second  horse. 
Mr.  Pike’s  companions  were  ejected  from 
Pier  15-A  by  the  dock  superintendent  for 
unseemly  behavior.  Mr.  Pike  was  brought 
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before  his  employer.  The  event  sobered 
even  him. 

“Pike,”  said  the  boss  sternly,  “you  have 
destroyed  five  hundred  dollars’  worth  of 
old  Bourbon  and  might  have  fired  the  whole 
building.  You  are,  and  always  have  been, 
an  inefi&cient  and  worthless  employee. 
I  hereby  discharge  you.  .\nd  as  I  am  none 
of  your  fool  sentimentalists,  I  shall  turn  you 
over  to  the  police  and  press  the  charge.” 

“Give  me  a  chance!”  Mr.  Pike  pleaded. 
“I’ll  pay  it  back  every  cent.” 

The  boss  laughed. 

“How?”  he  demanded.  “Out  of  your 
earnings?  I  guess  not.” 

Pike  did  some  rapid  thinking.  In  that 
bitter  moment  he  realized  that  Swell 
Sally,  galloped  she  never  so  fleetly,  would 
not  f>ay  for  the  damage  he  had  done. 
.■\dmirer  though  he  was,  he  had  yet  to  admit 
she  was  an  in-and-outer.  But  all  hope  had 
not  fled.  There  were  those  bound  to  him 
by  the  holy  ties  of  consanguinity  who 
could  aid  him. 

i  His  eldest  boy,  Gerrard,  named  after 
a  former  employer  who  failed  to  appreciate 
I  the  honor  by  advancing  Pike’s  wage,  was 
in  a  postion  to  earn  money.  Pike  had 
i  been  too  lenient  with  him.  Except  for  his 
j  school-work,  cutting  the  lawns  of  those 
I  more  affluent  villagers  who  lived  on  the 
*  terrace  and  running  a  paper-route,  Ger¬ 
rard — corrupted  to  “Jersey” — did  nothing. 
And  his  wife,  that  patient  and  uncom¬ 
plaining  woman — was  there  not  work  for 
her  to  do?  Pike  decided  that  washing 
for  others  should  be  her  contribution. 

■  “Boss,”  he  cried  earnestly,  “if  you  have 
I  me  sent  to  the  Island,  you  won’t  get  a  cent! 

IMe — I’m  proud;  I’d  die  of  disgrace.  If 
you  let  me  stay  on  here  and  take  ten  dol- 
j  lars  a  week  off  my  wages.  I’d  p>ay  it  off  in- 
I  side  a  year.” 

j  “How  would  you  and  your  family  live?” 
;  Pike  made  a  gesture  of  noble  dignity. 
I  He  sought  to  imply  that  he  would  take  his 
'  punishment  like  a  man.  He  would  deny 
I  himself  needed  sustenance.  He  would 
I  neither  eat,  drink  nor  smoke.  Tears  came. 

I  “Think  of  the  missus  and  the  kids!” 
he  entreated. 

j  “I  am,”  the  other  told  him.  “If  you 
!  were  a  single  man.  I’d  see  you  hanged 
j  before  I’d  let  up.” 

In  the  end.  Pike  won  his  point.  He  put 
I  the  matter  before  his  family. 

j  Everybody’s  Magatint,  December,  1923 


“You’re  through  school,”  he  told  Pike, 
junior.  “No  good  you  keeping  on.  Nothing 
above  the  collar.  I’ve  seen  Schuster.  You 
start  in  Monday,  and  if  you  don’t  make 
good.  I’ll  wale  you  so  good  and  plenty 
you  won’t  never  need  another  lesson.” 
He  turned  to  his  wife.  “I  seen  Mrs.  Ham¬ 
mond  getting  off  the  trolley  and  said  you 
had  time  to  do  some  washing.  She’s 
tickled  to  death.  Jersey’s  to  fetch  it  for 
you.” 

The  Mr.  Pike  who  delivered  this  ultima¬ 
tum  was  not  the  cringing  man  who  had 
whined  for  mercy  a  few  hours  earlier. 
Mr.  Pike  at  home  bowed  his  head  to  none. 
He  was  ready  of  tongue  and  fist,  an  imcer- 
tain  friend,  and  amiable  only  to  such  as 
held  his  opinions.  He  did  not  take  his 
family  wholly  into  his  confidence.  He 
spoke,  vaguely,  of  having  been  the  victim 
of  a  conspiracy,  but  frowned  upxjn  his  wife’s 
timid  desire  to  know  exactly  why  his  salary- 
had  been  cut  in  half. 

IN  ORDER  to  hold  his  job,  Jersey  had 
to  fight.  The  village  was  bisected  by 
trolley  lines.  The  community  to  the  east 
hated  that  which  dwelt  to  the  west.  On 
his  occasional  excursions  to  the  alien  zone, 
Jersey  had  escaped  damage  by  his  amazing 
speediness.  But  Schuster,  the  grocer,  had 
his  store  in  the  very  heart  of  the  enemy 
country.  No  sprinting  could  save  him  now. 
Pike  realized  the  situation  fully.  But  for 
the  mother,  who  was  almost  always  in  pain, 
he  would  have  rim  away. 

Jersey,  once  committed  to  a  line  of  con¬ 
duct,  went  at  it  thoroughly.  He  learned 
to  fight.  In  six  months  not  a  lad  in  the 
village  dared  taunt  him.  And,  what  was 
more  to  his  advantage,  that  eminent  plas¬ 
terer,  Knut  Svenson,  had  seen  him  in  action 
and  recommended  him  enthusiastically  to 
the  manager  of  the  fight  club  he  frequented. 
Thus  it  was  that  Mr.  Pike’s  indiscretion 
led  his  heir  logically  to  what  sporting 
scribes  have  termed  “the  reahn  of  the  pad¬ 
ded  mitt.” 

Mrs.  Pike  hardly  lived  up  to  her  contract. 
Her  husband  had  no  idea  that  for  years 
her  health  had  been  poor.  When  she  died — 
to  her  husband’s  intense  surprise — he  felt 
she  had  taken  an  unworthy  advantage  of 
him.  The  whole  household  was  disor¬ 
ganized.  Who,  Mr.  Pike  demanded  fret¬ 
fully,  who  would  cook  for  him  now?  A  few 
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meals  at  Joe’s  Eating  House  demonstrated 
with  what  economy  the  poor  woman  had 
prepared  his  dinners.  Mr.  Pike  began  to 
use  the  phrase:  “Before  your  mother  left 
me”  as  one  might  whose  better  half  had  nm 
away  with  another  man. 

It  was  not  until  Mr.  Pike  wed  again  that 
Jersey  rebelled.  Mr.  Pike  was  doing  fairly 
well.  His  debt  had  long  since  been  paid. 
He  wore  such  an  air  of  rectitude  at  his 
work  that  the  boss  could  not  bear  to  look 
upon  his  face.  His  manner  was  that  of 
one  who  shared  a  horrid  secret  with  an 
employer.  Jersey  was  contributing  fifteen 
dollars  a  week  to  the  exchequer.  The 
stepmother,  deceived  somewhat  by  Mr. 
Pike’s  appearance  and  conversation,  as¬ 
sumed  him  to  be  well  able  to  support  her 
in  the  comforts  to  which  she  had  not  been 
used.  So  long  as  Jersey  was  working, 
Mr.  Pike  felt  no  uneasiness.  But  early 
one  Sunday  morning,  Jersey  deserted  the 
nest.  It  chanced  that  his  father  had  gone 
down  for  the  paper,  to  whose  comic  section 
he  was  much  attached,  and  met  his  heir. 
In  the  boy’s  hand  was  a  suitcase;  on  his 
head  the  domestic  Panama  which  foretold 
a  journey.  Mr.  Pike’s  voice  shook  with 
emotion  as  he  saw  how  nearly  fifteen  dol¬ 
lars  a  week  had  escaped. 

Mr.  Pike  wasted  no  time  in  asking  ques¬ 
tions.  He  clenched  his  mighty  hand  and 
aimed  at  Jersey’s  jaw.  Among  strong, 
slow-moving  men  of  his  kind,  he  was  not 
without  a  certain  fistic  distinction.  But  he 
was  now  opposed  to  a  lad  as  tall  as  he  and 
trained  in  a  cleverer  school.  Jersey  merely 
moved  his  head  slightly  to  avoid  the  blow. 
He  neither  removed  the  domestic  Panama 
nor  set  down  his  grip.  At  first,  his  father 
supposed  this  to  be  an  accident.  When  he 
was  convinced  it  was  design,  the  studied 
insult  of  the  thing  app>alled  him. 

Round  the  fence,  the  neighbors,  roused 
by  his  oaths,  began  to  gather.  Old  Mother 
Gallagher  enjoyed  the  spectacle  immensely. 
She  had  never  forgiven  Mr.  Pike  for  slaving 
her  night-singing  cat.  Loud  were  her 
criticisms  as  to  Mr.  Pike’s  face,  figure, 
p)ost-mortem  destination  and  ability  as  a 
pugilist.  For  the  first  time  in  his  life, 
Jersey  had  a  wholly  friendly  crowd  with 
him.  In  vain  he  sought  to  placate  his 
father.  Presently  he  saw  it  was  not  pos¬ 
sible.  Calmly  and  thoroughly  young  Pike 
set  about  making  his  escape  p>ossible. 


“Get  up,  dad,”  he  said,  when  he  had 
knocked  the  bully  down  thrice.  “You 
forced  it  on  me.” 

The  prone  man  suddenly  scrambled  to 
his  feet  and  rushed  indoors.  Old  Mother 
Gallagher  remembered  the  fate  of  her  cat. 

“He’s  gone  for  his  gim!”  she  shouted. 
“Beat  it,  boy!” 

When  Mr.  Pike  reappeared,  brandishing 
a  revolver,  there  was  nothing  vile  in  the 
form  of  human  life  to  meet  his  eye.  And 
to  his  loudly  hurled  challenges  to  slay  any 
who  harbored  his  son,  only  the  Sabbath 
calm  opposed  itself.  Mr.  Pike  did  not 
realize  how  near  he  had  been  to  the  electric 
chair. 

"LJ  ARLEM  and  its  fight  clubs  knew 
Jersey  Pike  no  more.  He  had  one 
fight  at  Brown’s  Gymnasium  and  beat  his 
opjxjnent  handily.  With  the  price  of  vic¬ 
tory,  he  replenished  the  wardrobe  he  had 
left  behind  him  in  his  flight  and  took  train 
to  Philadelphia.  Here  an  enthusiastic  pro¬ 
moter  dubbed  him  the  middleweight  cham¬ 
pion  of  New  Jersey.  Perhaps  he  was. 
But  he  found  he  could  rarely  get  a  match 
unless  he  conceded  weight. 

Finally,  Jersey  achieved  a  manager. 
This  one  arranged  a  tour  for  his  client. 
It  was  a  severe  one.  There  is  a  class  of 
fighter  who  is  always  given  a  decision  in 
his  home  town.  If  he  is  knocked  out,  a 
foul  is  claimed.  It  was  this  sort  of  fighter 
Jersey  was  called  up)on  to  meet.  And  it 
was  this  sort  of  community  patriotism 
which  robbed  him  of  victory  and  lowered 
his  status.  It  was  on  this  tour  that  dyspep¬ 
sia  seized  him.  Finally,  the  manager 
dropped  him.  Being  of  a  simple  and  con¬ 
fiding  nature,  not  given  to  suspicion,  he 
became  the  prey  of  charlatans  who  prom¬ 
ised  to  cure  his  dyspeptic  ills.  He  suf¬ 
fered  many  things  from  them.  They  took 
his  money  and  left  him  bankrupt  of  hope. 

It  was  in  a  Baltimore  hospital  that  he 
learned  that  his  left  apex  showed  a  tendency 
to  hardening.  When  he  found  that  this 
was  a  threat  of  the  “con,”  the  physician 
who  was  talking  bade  him  take  heart. 

“Go  to  Arizona,”  he  advised.  “You 
don’t  need  medicine.  You  need  open  air. 
Keep  away  from  crowded  areas.” 

A  few  friends  saw  him  off  and  presented 
him  with  a  few  needed  dollars. 

His  Odyssey  is  not  the  subject  of  this 
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story.  In  its  essential  points,  it  differs 
little  from  those  of  other  adventurers  who 
have  ridden  the  rods,  trodden  the  ties  and 
beaten  their  way  toward  the  wider  country. 
He  conceived  an  aversion  for  his  former 
profession.  He  blamed  it  for  the  lamen¬ 
table  condition  of  health  in  which  he  found 
himself.  He  never  offered  a  remark  when 
those  about  him  chattered  of  fighters  and 
fighting.  And,  rather  than  put  up  his 
fists,  he  accepted  insults.  Only  the  quest 
of  health  interested  him.  And  when  he 
talked,  it  would  be  to  ask  wistful  questions 
of  Arizona  and  whether  it  was  not  true 
that  a  guy  living  there  would  get  strong  and 
find  honest  labor  plentiful.  Jersey  had 
ample  leisure  to  think  about  his  future. 
Work  always  figured  in  it.  He  wanted  a 
home;  he  had  always  wanted  the  simpler, 
less  complex  comforts.  Out  in  Arizona 
none  would  know  he  had  been  a  fighter. 
Perhaps  some  day  he  would  own  a  great 
ranch,  ride  on  a  horse  and  have  splendid 
children  about  him. 

He  had  been  a  month  on  his  way  when 
he  was  compelled  to  drop  the  rdle  of  paci¬ 
fist.  He  was  riding  the  rods  of  a  long, 
disheartened  freight  train  in  company 
I  with  many  professional  wanderers.  As  it 
[I  reached  the  top  of  a  long  grade,  it  stopped 

(suddenly.  Armed  deputies  surround^  it, 
and  those  hoboes  who  did  not  surrender 
themselves  readily  were  clubbed.  Jersey 
I  was  amazed  to  find  himself  among  the  few 
*  not  treated  with  violence.  He  did  not  look 
dangerous.  The  deputy  who  hauled  him 
out  found  his  quarry  the  subject  for  jest. 
I  Jersey  was  an  inch  under  six  feet  and 
^  weighed  one  hundred  and  thirty  pxjunds. 

I  Long  unshaven,  he  had  not  yet  acquired 
I  the  dignity  of  a  beard.  He  stood  there, 
his  great  hands  depending  from  skinny 
arms  helplessly.  In  his  agonized  eyes 
j  was  the  fear  that  in  some  penitentiary  he 
1  might  die.  To  the  deputy,  Jersey  was 
merely  one  who  was  trying  to  look  like  a 
j  hard-luck  story. 

j  “Please  let  me  go,  boss,”  Jersey  pleaded, 
1  “I  gotta  get  down  to  Arizona.  The  doctor 
said  so.” 

“Well,  well,  well!”  drawled  the  deputy, 
j  “You  gotta  go  to  Arizoney.  Sure  you  can 
■  go.”  But  the  deputy’s  cruel  grip  had  him 
J  by  the  forearm.  “There’s  one  little  pre- 
r  liminary  first.  You’ve  got  to  show  me 
'  you’re  a  better  man  than  me.” 

Everybody's  Magazint,  December,  1933 


“You  mean,”  said  Jersey,  “that  if  I 
lick  you  I  can  go,  and  if  you  lick  me  I 
gotta  stop  with  this  bunch?” 

“That’s  the  ticket,”  said  the  deputy. 

By  this  time  the  hoboes  were  handcuffed 
and  the  other  deputies  free  to  listen.  Only 
one  man  voiced  his  disapproval. 

“I  ain’t  askin’  him  ter  fight,”  said  the 
deputy.  “I’m  too  big  for  him.  I  know 
that.  I’d  kill  him  in  five  minutes.”  He 
paused  a  moment  and  looked  at  Jersey. 
“Say,  what  the  hell’s  biting  you?”  Jersey 
was  taking  off  his  dust-laden  coat. 

Jersey,  now  that  he  was  forced  to  resume 
his  old  profession,  was  not  one  to  waste 
words.  He  did  not  even  mean  to  be  in¬ 
sulting  when  he  demanded, 

“You  ain’t  going  to  run  out  of  it,  boss?” 

He  looked  at  his  opponent  with  level 
eyes  and  a  heart  undismayed.  He  had 
weight,  height  and  condition  against 
him.  If  the  fight  went  two  rounds,  Jersey 
would  lose,  because  he  was  weak.  He  ‘ 
must  win  before  the  first  round  had  gone 
half  its  length.  He  had  strength  enough, 
combined  with  the  professional  advantage 
of  knowing  how  to  hit,  for  his  purpose. 

The  deputy  began  with  a  well-advertised 
swing.  Jersey  moved  languidly  from  the 
sweeping  arc,  and  as  the  bigger  man  set  him¬ 
self  for  another  blow,  he  delivered  with  all 
his  strength  a  right-hander  on  the  jaw. 
Two  hunched  pounds  of  deputy  came  crash¬ 
ing  to  the  ground.  Nonchalantly,  Jersey 
waited.  The  tremendous  applause  of  his 
late  traveling  companions  did  not  concern 
him.  It  was  the  frown  of  the  depu¬ 
ties  which  alarmed  him.  They  loudly  de¬ 
clared  that  he  had  won  by  a  lucky  punch 
and  that  the  fight  must  continue. 

But  the  deputy  who  had  lost  thought 
otherwise.  He  had  enough  sense  to  see 
he  had  run  up  against  a  better  man.  His 
reputation  would  suffer  less  if  he  allowed 
the  lucky-punch  theory  to  be  held. 

“Don’t  never  let  me  catch  you  again,” 
he  warned  Jersey.  “If  you  ain’t  out  of  sight 
in  one  minute.  I’ll  plug  you.  Git!” 

The  applauding  hoboes  had  reason  to 
regret  their  p>artizan  attitude.  If  Jersey 
had  won  freedom  for  himself,  he  had  done 
so  at  the  expense  of  their  comfort. 

Arizona  does  not  always  present  a 
■  friendly  face  to  such  visitors  as  Jersey. 
There  was  a  monotony  about  the  landscape 
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that  made  him  long  for  Coytesville  and  her 
charms.  The  vastness  of  the  country 
appalled  him.  He  had  always  imagined 
his  native  state  to  be  a  large  one.  In  Bisbee 
he  met  a  native  son,  swollen  with  state 
pride,  who  informed  him  one  so  minded, 
and  gifted,  could  take  fifteen  New  Jerseys 
and  superimpose  them  upon  Arizona  and 
have  more  than  enough  left  for  Rhode 
Island.  Pike  might  have  replied  that 
Newark  houses  two  people  for  every  one 
that  Arizona  possesses,  but  he  was  not  apt 
at  statistics. 

He  did  not  stay  long  in  Bisbee.  He 
remembered  the  warning  to  keep  far  from 
crowded  areas.  It  became  almost  an  ob¬ 
session  to  remain  in  the  vast  spaces.  He 
almost  starved  in  trying  to  do  so.  The 
ranch-lands  and  the  desert  claimed  him. 
The  rancher  does  not  like  tramps.  Jersey 
found  he  had  no  economic  value  in  the  eyes 
of  such  men.  He  knew  nothing  of  cattle, 
and  confessed  that  he  had  never  been  on  a 
horse. 

For  a  long  time  he  kept  from  the  moun¬ 
tains.  There  was  something  about  their 
austerity  and  isolation  which  frightened 
him.  And  he  had  but  vague  ideas  about 
the  fauna  of  the  country.  He  called  to 
mind  the  grizzlies  in  the  Bronx  zoo  with 
their  small,  cruel  eyes  and  fearful  claws. 

Jersey’s  decision  to  brave  the  moimtains 
came  after  a  series  of  such  rebuffs  as  well 
might  have  broken  his  heart.  The  need  of 
food  drove  him  to  the  dog-guarded  ranch- 
houses.  When  he  had  been  bitten  a  few 
times,  he  appeared  at  the  rearmost  and 
least  imposing  entrance  and  asked  for  food 
in  exchange  for  work.  He  usually  was  given 
a  meal.  But  whenever  the  cow-punchers 
were  around,  he  jiaid  for  it  by  contributing 
to  their  merriment.  To  them  he  app)earecl 
as  a  figure  of  fun.  There  are  certain  defi¬ 
nite  ways  in  which  man  differs  from  the 
wolf.  Alone,  the  wolf  is  cowardly ;  in  packs, 
he  has  a  desperate  audacity.  Alone,  man 
can  be  gentle,  humane  and  friendly.  In 
crowds,  he  may  be  cruel,  and  given  to  harsh 
pranks. 

It  was  Jersey’s  misfortune  most  often 
to  meet  man  in  pack-formation.  They 
practised  their  skill  with  the  rope  on  him. 
They  made  mock  of  him  and  set  him  on 
outlaw  horses.  They  conceived  him  to  be 
a  professional  hobo-— the  sort  of  man  who 
knocksithe  ashes  of  his  pipe  among  straw- 


filled  barns  and  has  no  regret  if  stock 
is  destroyed  by  such  carelessness.  Jersey’s 
appearance  was  against  him.  He  was  tfiin 
to  emaciation.  His  hair  was  long,  and 
there  was  now  a  sparse  beard.  It  was  after 
a  very  cruel  reception  that  Jersey  decided 
to  cross  the  mountain  range  and  try  to 
find  a  kinder  people. 

It  was  near  sunset  when  Jersey  ascended 
to  such  an  eminence  and  saw,  spread  out 
before  him,  a  distant  town  and  the  wel¬ 
come  signs  of  men  who  did  not  ranch,  who 
did  not  employ  horsemen  with  tormenting 
lariats. 

“They  won’t  let  a  guy  croak,”  Jersey 
assured  himself.  “They  won’t  let  a  guy 
starve.” 

It  was  dark  when  he  reached  the  town. 
There  was  a  silence  about  it  that  depressed 
him.  Then  he  made  the  discovery  that  it 
was  a  deserted  town.  Human  life  there  was 
none.  He  had  come  upon  what  had  been 
a  mining  town.  The  brief  prosperity  had 
gone  and  its  inhabitants  moved  on  to 
another  center.  It  was  as  though  a  mirage 
had  seduced  him  to  a  happier  way  of 
thinking  and  was  now  di^ppearing  in 
darkness  and  mockery. 

Jersey  reached  out  his  thin  arms  as 
though  in  entreaty.  Words  would  not  come. 
Here  it  was  destined  for  him  to  die.  He 
knew  in  this  dreadful  moment  of  disap>- 
pointment  that  his  strength  was  gone. 
He  had  come  to  the  end  of  his  patient 
frame’s  endurance;  He  found  he  was  tot¬ 
tering.  Then  he  pitched  forward  and  fell 
face  downward.  It  was  another  knock-out 
in  his  record. 

JERSEY  had  never  occupied  such  a  room 
as  that  in  which  he  woke  again  to  con¬ 
sciousness.  He  had  been  used  to  small 
apartments.  This  could  not  have  been  less 
than  forty  feet  in  length  and  proportion¬ 
ately  high  and  wide.  He  had  always  as¬ 
sociated  the  presence  of  many  books  as 
the  sign  of  a  public  library.  His  weary 
eyes  could  not  even  count  the  innumerable 
shelves,  all  book-laden.  The  furnishing  was 
marvelous  to  his  mind — great  rugs,  strange 
pictures  and  big,  deep  chairs.  Only  on  the 
motion-picture  screen  had  he  envisaged 
such  interiors.  In  a  big  open  fire  there 
were  great  logs  burning  cheerily.  Sunlight 
poured  through  curtained  windows. 

“Gee!”  said  Jersey  in  that  curious,  husky 
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whisper  which  had  such  carrying  power. 
“My  Gawd!  Where’s  this?” 

He  tried  to  raise  himself  from  the  settee 
on  which  he  lay,  but  weakness  denied  him 
movement.  But  he  saw  now  that  a  bro¬ 
caded-silk  dressing-gown  enwrapp)ed  him. 
When  he  had  fallen  forward  in  that  dead 
town,  he  was  draped  in  rags  fitting  for  a 
successful  scarecrow. 

HIS  exclamations  brought  a  strange 
man  to  a  doorway.  He  demanded  all 
Jersey’s  powers  of  concentration.  He  saw  a 
man  of  six  feet  two,  broad  acr(^  the 
shoulders  and  apparently  in  prime  physical 
condition.  He  was  dres^  very  much  as  the 
dreaded  ranchers  were  except  that  his  gar¬ 
ments  were  better  cut  and  of  a  finer  material. 
Instead  of  khaki-cloth  breeches,  his  were 
of  corduroy.  And  the  high  brown  boots, 
laced  at  the  instep,  were  well  polished. 
Jersey  was  used  to  judging  the  more  obvious 
human  qualities  at  a  glance.  He  saw  high 
courage  on  the  bronzed  face  that  looked 
down  on  him.  It  was  a  masterful  face, 
too,  he  told  himself.  Jersey  breathed 
relief  when  he  decided  that  there  was  a 
certain  whimsical  humor  in  it.  For  a  little 
while  he  was  safe.  This  was  not  the  man 
to  throw  him  naked  on  an  unknown  shore. 
But  there  were  mental  attributes  reflected 
in  the  human  countenance  of  which  Jersey 
was  a  poor  judge.  He  did  not  perceive 
that  the  massive,  finely  molded  head  was 
indicative  of  unusual  intellectual  force. 
In  age,  the  stranger  was  midway  between 
thirty  and  forty.  He  had  dark-gray  eyes 
and  a  dominant  nose.  And  the  rather 
arrogant  chin  denoted  a  spirit  not  easily 
swayed. 

As  a  rule,  Jersey  was  one  to  await  ex¬ 
planations  rather  than  ask  them.  To-day 
he  was  startled  enough  to  ask, 

“Mister,  where  am  I?  ’ 

“In  my  cabin,  three  thousand  feet  above 
sea-level.” 

The  voice  was  not  of  a  timbre  familiar 
to  Jersey.  It  was  a  well-modulated  bari¬ 
tone.  Once,  when  Jersey  had  fought  a 
preliminary  at  the  Nationsil  Sjx>rting  Club 
in  New  York,  he  had  heard  such  men  as  this 
discussing  his  qualities.  They  were  in  a 
box  and  wore  evening  dress.  He  imagined 
them  to  be  of  the  Four  Hundred  and  each 
one  of  them  a  millionaire. 

“How’d  I  get  here?”  Jersey  returned. 
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“I  carried  you.  My  choice  was  leaving 
you  to  die  or  bringing  you  to  a  place  not 
dedicated  to  the  reception  of  guests.  I 
have  little  regard  for  human  life.  Who  am 
I  to  interfere  when  a  man’s  hour  has  struck? 
Why,  then,  you  may  ask,  did  I  carry  you 
over  three  miles  of  damnable  roads.  I  could 
not  answer.  Perhajjs  it  was  to  test  my 
strength.  Perhaps  some  shades  of  the  de¬ 
part^  urged  me  to  the  rescue.  It  may  be, 
even,  that  I  was  lonely  and  welcom^  so 
poor  a  thing  as  you  who  had  come  from  my 
own  city  of  New  York.” 

“How  did  you  know  that?” 

“You  babbled  in  your  delirium  of  Har¬ 
lem.”  The  big  man  slowly  filled  his  pipe. 
“I  am  not  sure  that  it  is  fair  to  judge  of  a 
man’s  vocabulary  from  his  unconscious 
remarks,  but  you  disappointed  me.  From 
what  you  let  fall,  it  seems  you  have  passed 
a  life  of  j)ersecution.  Your  body  seems 
to  have  b^n  recently  damaged  in  unequal 
conflict  with  sharp-toothed  animals.” 

“Dorgs,”  said  Jersey  briefly.  It  did  not 
seem  an  incident  of  impxjrtance.  What  he 
earnestly  desired  to  know  was  whether  this 
superior  p)erson  was  going  to  p)ermit  him 
to  remain.  With  one  week  of  fo<xi  and  rest, 
Jersey  felt  he  would  be  able  to  go  on  his 
quest  of  health  and  work.  Happiness 
was  as  yet  a  great  way  off.  He  ra^^  his 
head  a  little  and  looked  for  signs  of  his 
clothes. 

“Your  raiment  has  gone  forever,”  said 
the  stranger.  “Dalia  was  for  dispiediculat- 
ing  it,  but  I  decided  on  incineration.  You 
owe  a  great  deal  to  Dalia.  For  five  days 
she  has  looked  after  you - ” 

“Have  I  bin  here  five  days?” 

“Yes.  I  repjeat  that  you  owe  a  great 
deal  to  Dalia.  I  recommend  you  not  to 
presume  upx)n  her  good  nature.  It  is  true 
she  nursed  you  back  to  life,  but  that  has 
not  made  her  tolerant  of  you.  In  fact, 
she  dislikes  the  idea  of  you  immensely. 
Dalia  thinks  this  camp  and  its  routine  may 
be  disturbed  by  your  presence.” 

Jersey  was  not  concerned  in  Dalia’s 
disap>proval.  He  had  been  in  a  deplorable 
condition.  The  immediate  fact  to  consider 
was  the  destruction  of  his  clothing.  Al¬ 
though  px)lysyllables  were  beyond  him,  he 
gues^  correctly.  This  stranger  would 
not  tiun  him  out  mother-naked  to  a  world 
of  mordant  dogs  and  unfriendly  cow- 
punchers. 
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“Have  I  got  to  beat  it?”  he  demanded 
anxiously. 

“When  you  are  well  enough.  Dalia  says 
that  won’t  be  for  a  month.  She  cherishes 
the  simple  creed  that  health  is  mostly  a 
matter  of  good  feeding.” 

“There’s  a  lot  to  that,”  Jersey  answered. 
“More  than  you  know,  boss.” 

“I  suppose  you  realize  that  you  were  lit¬ 
erally  starving  to  death  when  I  found  you?” 

“There’s  worse  than  that,”  Jersey  said 
dismally.  “I’ve  got  the  con.  My  lungs 
has  gone  hard  on  me  and  me  stummick’s 
all  wrong.” 

The  other  man  shook  his  head. 

“You  can  banish  the  tubercular  theory,” 
he  said.  “I  know  something  about  that. 
I  came  here  to  die  of  it  and  remained  to 
weigh  two  hundred  and  twenty  pounds. 
Your  symptoms  could  not  have  escaped 
me.  You  may  thank  whatever  gods  the 
yeggs  hold  high  that  you  have  evaded  that. 
That  afternoon  temperature,  for  example, 
there  was  no  trace  of  it.”  He  stopped 
suddenly.  “Has  my  eloquence  driven  you 
to  tears?” 

“It  ain’t  that,”  Jersey  returned  weakly. 
“It’s  what  you  say  about  my  not  having 
it.  Gee!  If  you’d  been  wondering  when 
you  was  going  to  begin  to  cough  yourself  to 
death  you  wouldn’t  wonder  at  my  feeling 
this  way.  They  told  me  at  the  horspital 
to  keep  in  the  open,  sleep  under  the  stars, 
and  drink  plenty  of  milk.  Swell  chance  of 
my  being  handed  out  milk  in  this  state! 
All  I  got  was  the  open  air  and  the  stars.” 

“They  cured  you,”  said  the  tall  man. 
“So  why  whine  about  the  unspilled  milk? 
You  need  not  leave  until  you  are  able  to 
do  so.  I  fear  you  will  somewhat  interrupt 
my  work.”  The  big  man  frowned.  “I  hope 
none  of  your  companions,  envying  your  lot, 
will  visit  me.” 

“Companions?”  Jersey  retorted.  “I  ain’t 
got  no  companions,  mister.  You  said  some¬ 
thing  about  yeggs.  I  ain’t  no  yegg!” 

“No?  I  admit  I  conceived  you  to  be  an 
Odysseus  of  the  I.  W.  W.  brand.  By  what 
name  do  you  call  yoxir  pedestrian  efforts?” 

“I  come  out  here  to  get  well.  I  ain’t 
no  biun.  I  want  work.” 

The  tall  man  looked  at  him  auiously. 
Such  transient  desires  for  work  had  amused 
him  ere  this  in  others  of  the  wanderers. 

“What  qualifications  have  you  to  offer?” 

Jersey  thought  a  moment.  Such  a  man 


as  this  might  fight  shy  of  having  a  pugilist 
around.  He  decided  not  to  mention  his 
connection  with  the  manly  art. 

“I  drove  a  wagon  for  the  grocer,”  Jersey 
confided. 

“Is  that  all?”  The  tall  man  looked 
scornful.  “Nothing  else?” 

“I  had  a  newspaper  route.” 

There  seemed  something  grimly  humor¬ 
ous  in  the  thought  that  a  man  had  come 
to  Arizona  with  so  little  to  offer.  The  tall 
man  p>aced  up  and  down  the  room. 

“You  are,”  he  declared  magisterially, 
“one  of  those  economically  unfit  millions 
who  cumber  the  earth.  Europe,  with  her 
apprentice  systems,  would  have  taught 
you  something,  because,  in  your  caste, 
toil  is  compulsory.  Here,  with  that  toler¬ 
ance  which  is  not  sympathy  but  lack  of 
knowledge,  you  have  b^n  allowed  to  go 
your  fruitless  way  unhindered.  I  hate 
no  doubt  you  held  an  evening  wasted  on 
which  you  did  not  dissipate  your  father’s 
wages  at  a  picture-show  or  a  billiard-parlor.” 

IT  WAS  not  the  moment  to  defend  his 
pleasureless  existence  or  speak  of  humble 
toil  well  performed.  The  most  important 
thing  Jersey  could  do  was  to  disarm  what 
seemed  the  growing  dislike  this  tall  man  had 
formed. 

“You  got  me  wrong,  mister!”  he  cried. 
“I  didn’t  come  here  to  run  out  of  working. 
I’ve  always  earned  my  keep  before,  and  I 
can  again  when  I’m  well.” 

“If  I  cannot  convict,  you  of  laziness, 
I  can  at  least  indict  your  intelligence. 
What  am  I  to  thmk  of  one  who  comes  to 
these  sparsely  inhabited  mountains  looking 
for  an  employing  grocer  or  a  vacant  news¬ 
paper  route?”  He  paused  a  moment. 
Jersey  could  hear  the  distant  patter  of  a 
horse’s  hoofs.  “That  is  Dalia,  riding  up 
from  her  father’s  ranch  to  prepare  my 
luncheon  and  yours.”  He  frowned  a  little. 
“I  had  better  explain  Dalia.  She  is  one  of 
these  fearless  Western  girls  who  admire 
strength  and  endurance.  To  her,  you  rep¬ 
resent  one  of  the  least  desirable  classes.” 

“That  don’t  worry  me,”  Jersey  returned. 
“I  ain’t  bothering  about  skirts.  The  gal 
don’t  have  to  be  afraid  of  me.” 

“Afraid!”  The  tall  man  seemed  amused. 
“My  good  youth,  she  is  afraid  of  none. 
She  carries,  always,  a  thirty-eight  and  can 
use  it  admirably.  Her  tongue  can  be  sharp 
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as  a  bee’s  sting.  I  am  only  fearful  lest  your 
stay  here — and  I  absolve  you  from  the 
blame  of  it  —  will  cause  her  to  leave. 
These  people  here  have  a  fine  and  resolute 
independence.  Dalia  is  not  a  domestic 
servant.  She  is  doing  this  because  I  once 
help)ed  her  father.  This  is  her  manner  of 
showing  gratitude  she  would  never  express 
by  word  of  mouth.  Now,  you,  you  prince 
of  pedestrians,  you  have  done  nothing  for 
her  father.” 

Jersey’s  dream  of  a  month  of  regular 
feeding  and  needed  rest  seemed  about 
to  vanish.  After  all,  he  had  no  claim  on 
his  rescuer  or  Dalia.  Who  was  he  to  dis¬ 
rupt  an  orderly  household? 

“I’m  sorry,”  he  said  huskily.  “I  guess 
I’ll  be  well  enough  to  go  by  to-morrer.” 

“Dalia  says  you  will  be  here  a  month. 
Haply,  she  will  be  merciful.  Here  she  is.” 

IF  JERSEY  turned  the  head  that  seemed 
all  too  heavy  for  the  thin  neck  in  order 
to  gaze  up)on  Dalia,  it  was  with  an  interest 
that  had  its  origin  in  fea^.  He  conceived 
her  to  be  a  hostile  force  to  be  placated. 
He  was  prepared  to  meet  a  managing  t>’pe 
of  woman  who  had  lost  her  youthful  charm 
in  the  capture  of  the  sterner  qualities. 

Dalia  Thurston  was  nineteen.  She  was 
of  middle  height  and  slim.  Scornful  dark 
eyes  gazed  down  on  the  prostrate  Pike. 
Her  hair  was  dark  brown  and  wavy.  Pike 
thought  he  had  never  seen  such  white,  even 
teeth.  In  his  wanderings  he  had  seen 
other  girls  at  ranches  dressed  something  in 
her  style  and  had  not  admired  it;  now  he 
thought  it  the  most  charming  garb  a  girl 
could  wear.  She  wore  top-boots  with  very 
high  heels  and  silver  spurs  that  made  music 
as  she  moved.  A  serviceable  short  skirt 
of  untanned  leather  was  surmounted  by  a 
poplin  blouse  op>en  at  the  throat.  He  used 
to  say  afterward  that  a  referee  could  have 
counted  a  thousand  over  him  and  he  would 
not  have  known  it.  Pike  had  not  liked 
girls  heretofore.  They  had  seemed  to  him 
thoughtless  and  shallow.  Now  he  under¬ 
stood  that  he  had  been  walking  in  dark¬ 
ness  until  this  moment.  No  wonder  this 
lovely  creature  abhorred  such  a  thing  as 
he!  She  did  not  look  at  him  again  after 
that  first  scornful  glance.  It  was  to  the 
tall  man  she  turned  her  attention.  There 
was  an  air  of  deep  resp>ect  in  her  attitude. 
“Well,  Dalia,  my  child,”  said  the  tall 
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parsonage,  “you  have  nursed  back  to  hopje 
and  consciousness,  not  a  chevalier  of  the 
highroad  but  one  who  pursues  resp>ecta- 
bility  and  work.  He  has  come  to  bring 
newsp)ap>ers  each  mom  to  us  who  dwell 
among  the  Black  Falcon  Mountains.” 

“Work!”  Dalia’s  voice  was  sharp,  incisive, 
unfriendly.  “I  know  that  brand.  They 
always  say  they  want  work  and  always  run 
away  from  it  when  it’s  offered.  He’s  a  regu¬ 
lar  hobo.  Colonel;  any  one  can  see  that.” 

A  great  bitterness  descended  up)on  Jersey. 
Wearily  he  turned  his  face  away  from  her. 
Why  had  they  tortured  him  with  the  res¬ 
pite  of  a  month  when  they  were  even  now 
planning  to  turn  him  adrift?  No  matter 
what  he  might  say,  she  would  never  believe 
him.  She  had  seen  him  in  those  scarecrow 
rags.  His  clawlike  hand  went  to  his  chin. 
Yes;  he  still  had  that  straggly  beard  at 
which  every  cow-puncher  laugh^.  Tears 
came  into  his  eyes.  Surely  this  was  what 
was  meant  by  the  bitterness  of  death. 
Passionately  he  longed  to  be  able  to  vindi¬ 
cate  himself.  If  she  had  but  seen  him  in 
those  brief  days  of  prosperity  when  he 
dressed  loudly  at  his  manager’s  command! 
He  remembered  a  violet-blue  suit  with  yel¬ 
low  pin-stripes  and  daring  turned-back 
cuffs.  People  had  pjaused  in  the  streets 
of  Baltimore  to  remark  it.  She  would  not 
have  curled  her  scornful  lips  at  him  then. 
But  she  would  never  believe  it.  There  was 
no  place  for  him  here.  He  tried  to  sit  up. 
There  was  in  his  mind,  nebulously,  the  idea 
of  leaving  them  immediately. 

“Lie  down,”  said  Dalia.  Her  voice  was 
more  kindly.  “Don’t  you  understand 
you’ve  got  to  stay  in  bed  and  be  fed  for 
weeks  yet?  You  just  keep  quiet  till  I  fix 
you  up  some  soup.”  She  disappieared 
through  a  swinging  door  into  the  kitchen. 

“It’s  all  right,”  said  the  man  she  had 
called  “Colonel.”  “When  our  Dalia  offers 
food,  it  is  the  sign,  if  not  of  friendship,  at 
least  of  tolerance.  To  please  her,  eat  what 
is  set  before  you. 

“I’d  eat  the  dish  if  she  wanted  me  to,” 
said  Pike  huskily.  His  eyes  were  fasten^ 
on  the  door  through  which  the  girl  had 
p>assed.  So,  thought  the  tall  man,  had  he 
seen  p)atient  dogs  wait  for  those  they  loved. 

“I  must  leave  you,”  said  Jersey’s  host. 
“I  have  work  to  do.” 

But  Jersey  did  not  hear  him.  His  lip)s 
were  moving.  He  was  rep)eating  a  name. 
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“Dalia!”  murmured  Jersey,  smiling. 
“Dalia! — Dalia!” 

The  other  shrugged  his  shoulders  and 
left.  Jersey’s  eyes  were  closed.  When  she 
came  softly  into  the  room,  he  did  not  hear 
her.  He  expected  to  be  warned  by  the 
tinkling  of  the  spurs  she  had  removed. 

“Dalia,”  he  whispered,  “Dalia.” 

“Well,”  the  girl  demanded,  “I’m  here. 
What  is  it?’' 

“I  was  just  sajong  your  name.  It’s  like 
music.” 

“You  leave  music  alone,”  she  command¬ 
ed,  “and  eat  this  soup.” 

She  looked  at  him  curiously.  She  had 
been  the  recipient  of  innumerable  compli¬ 
ments  from  men.  Men  had  fought  for  her 
smiles,  but  none  had  ever  said  her  name  was 
like  music.  Tom,  to  whom  she  was  almost 
engaged,  teased  her  about  the  name  which 
he  pronounced  “Daley”  and  called  her 
“Peony,”  “Cauliflower’"  and  such  horticul¬ 
tural  names  as  occurred  to  him. 

“I  suppHJse,”  she  said,  pausing  with  the 
emptied  bowl  in  her  hand,  “you  tell  all  girls 
about  their  names  being  like  music.” 

“I  didn’t  like  girls  till  I  saw  you.  Them 
Noo  York  dames — ”  He  paused.  Not 
to  Dalia  of  the  open  places  and  the  frank 
airs  could  he  say  what  he  knew  of  those 
ladies  his  friends  had  loved.  “I  hadn’t  no 
use  for  them,”  he  ended  lamely. 

Dalia  toss^  her  head. 

“I  supf)ose  you  think  what  wouldn't  be 
looked  at  by  those  New  York  girls  is  good 
enough  for  us.”  With  that,  she  was  gone. 

He  fell  into  a  refreshing  slumber  and 
did  not  wake  xmtil  late  in  the  after¬ 
noon.  He  felt  amazingly  better.  Timidly 
he  called  her  name  and  she  entered. 

“The  boss  says,”  he  began,  “that  I  can’t 
get  no  work  around  here.” 

“There’s  always  work  for  men,”  she  said, 
“and  if  Colonel  Brimleigh  says  there’s  none 
for  you,  it’s  because  he  doesn’t  think  you’ll 
fit  in.  This  is  a  cow-country.  Up  here  it 
used  to  be  a  mining  center,  but  the  ore’s 
worked  out.” 

“Colonel,”  he  repeated.  “WTiat’s  Colonel 
doing  up  here?  ’ 

“He's  about  the  cleverest  man  in  the 
world,”  she  said,  abandoning  her  reserve  in 
a  subject  which  woke  enthusiasm.  “He’s 
a  great  scientist  and  whites  books  nobody 
here  can  imderstand.  He  had  a  laboratory 


built  by  the  dump  about  half  a  mile  away. 
There’s  radium  and  uranium  and  things 
you  don’t  know  about,  and  he  experiments. 
Rich!  WTiy,  he  bought  over  twenty  thou¬ 
sand  acres.  This  was  a  miner’s  shack  when 
he  came  here  to  die  two  years  ago.  Look 
at  it  now!  He  saved  dad’s  life.  Nobody 
knew  what  was  the  matter  with  him.” 

“Is  he  a  doctor?”  Jersey  found  vast  hope 
in  the  suggestion. 

“He’s  a  doctor  of  everything,”  said  Dalia 
triumphantly.  She  ran  to  a  Ixiok-shelf  and 
removed  a  volume.  “Can  you  read?”  she 
demanded,  as  she  turned  to  the  title  page. 

“I  w’ent  through  grammar-school,”  said 
Jersey,  not  without  dignity. 

“That,”  Dalia  explained,  pointing  to  the 
first  of  a  long  row  of  initials  appended  to 
the  name:  “Lowden  Brimleigh, ’’“that  means 
he’s  a  doctor  of  medicine.  This  shows  he’s 
a  doctor  of  science.  ‘Ph.D.’  stands  for 
doctor  of  philosophy.  His  mother  and  sister 
came  out  last  Christmas.  I  never  saw  such 
clothes.  Everybody  knows  the  Brimleighs 
are  rich.  He  wa'fe  a  colonel  in  the  war  and 
got  gassed,  but  he’s  all  right  now.  I  guess 
he  must  be  pretty  strong  to  carry  you  over 
the  mountains.” 

Dalia  had  some  justification  for  her  en¬ 
thusiasm.  Lowden  Brimleigh  w’as  pne  of 
the  most  distinguished  figures  among  the 
newer  .\merican  scientists.  After  taking  his 
M.  D. — and  medicine  attracted  him  little — 
he  turned  his  brilliant  mind  to  mathematics. 
The  book  for  which  the  University  of 
Cambridge  gave  him  a  doctor's  degree, 
“Considerations  of  the  Function  of  a  Com¬ 
plex  Variable,”  has  been  translated  into 
most  European  languages  including  the 
Scandinavian.  Later,  chemistry  claimed 
his  attention  and  his  Gottingen  Ph.D.  was 
obtained  by  his  “Gasanalytische  Method- 
en.”  It  was  this  work  which  attracted 
government  attention  to  him  early  in  1917. 
His  labors  were  necessarily  secret,  but  it  is 
known  now  that  one  of  the  more  deadly 
gases  was  his  invention.  The  victim  of  hard 
work  and  a  chlorine  cloud  in  France,  he 
retired  to  Arizona,  as  he  believed,  to  die. 
With  returning  health,  he  bent  his  thoughts 
to  physics.  And  since  he  found  carnotiie 
ore  in  plenty  on  the  property  he  had  bought 
to  ensure  complete  solitude,  he  plunged 
again  into  his  experimenting.  Brimleigh 
was  never  one  to  tread  in  other  men’s  paths. 
He  had  destroyed  many  reputations  and 
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especially  detested  second-rate  minds  in 
high  places.  This  was  the  man  who  found 
in  Jersey  Pike  rather  a  problem. 

Plainly  Pike  could  not  offer  to  aid  such 
a  man  in  his  investigations. 

“Ain’t  there  anything  I  could  do  to  earn 
my  keep  here?”  he  asked  the  girl.  Since 
his  eyes  had  seen  her,  he  was  desperately 
eager  to  remain.  “Don’t  he  keep  any  hired 
man?” 

“Only  Buck  Hanahan,”  she  said.  “He 
looks  after  the  horses.  I  suppose  you  don’t 
know  anything  about  them.”  She  had 
little  respect  for  the  Easterner’s  knowledge 
of  such  things.  But  Jersey  had  not  tended 
a  grocery-horse  for  naught. 

“Sure!”  he  said,  eagerness  in  his  voice. 
“I  can  look  after  bosses.” 

“You  couldn’t  pry  Buck  out  of  that  job 
with  dynamite,”  she  said.  “I’m  going  now. 
The  colonel  will  be  back  soon.  You’ll  be  all 
right.” 

He  sank  back  on  the  couch,  his  closed 
eyes  seeking  to  keep  the  vision  of  the  girl 
from  vanishing.  He  did  not  hear  Brimleigh 
come  in.  Brimleigh’s  voice  was  the  first 
indication  Jersey  had  that  he  was  not  alone. 

“No,”  said  Brimleigh;  “my  name  is  not 
Dalia.” 

“Did  I  say  that?”  Jersey  asked,  blushing. 

“You  said  it  three  times,  and  with  such 
varied  and  tender  inflections  that  I  fear  I  am 
witnessing  the  birth  of  that  obscure  emotion 
known  as  love.  Your  affection,  I  may  add, 
is  hopeless.  A  stout  fellow  named  Tom  saw 
the  maiden  first.” 

Assuming,  for  the  moment,  the  character 
of  physician,  Brimleigh  made  a  thorough 
examination. 

“You  must  have  amazing  vitality,”  he 
commented.  “Your  pulse  is  stronger,  your 
temperature  almost  normal,  and  you  appar¬ 
ently  have  the  desire  to  get  well.  Dalia  gave 
you  a  month.  I  think  we  can  cut  that  time 
in  half.  Anything  I  can  do  for  you?” 

“A  razor,”  Pike  pleaded.  “I  want  to  get 
rid  of  this  spinach.  I  must  look  like  some¬ 
thing  the  cat  dragged  in.” 

“To-morrow,”  Brimleigh  told  him. 

“I’d  like  to  fix  it  up  before  she  comes,” 
said  Jersey  timidly.  “These  alfalfa  trim¬ 
mings  look  like  hell.” 

ITALIA,  being  secretly  of  a  romantic  dis- 
position,  was  pleased  to  find  the  scare¬ 
crow  humanized.  And,  indeed,  Jersey  Pike 
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was  not  ill-looking,  although  he  had  not 
a  faint  idea  of  it.  Dalia  thought  it  was  an 
open  and  honest  face  which  looked  at  her 
adoringly.  And  there  was  a  certain  humility 
in  his  manner  which  was  a  pleasing  change 
from  the  rather  arrogant  way  of  the  men  at 
her  father’s  ranch. 

Within  a  week  he  was  able  to  do  odd  jobs 
about  the  camp  to  help  her.  A  wood-pile 
was  no  novelty  to  Jersey.  Once  he  wandered 
down  to  the  barn  and  looked  at  it  wistfully, 
Hanahan  was  not  there. 

“Colonel  Brimleigh,  sir,”  said  Jersey,  on 
his  return,  “if  Hanahan  was  to  go,  could  I 
get  his  job?” 

“Possibly.  But  Buck  will  not  go.  He  is 
wedded  to  a  job  which  is  synonymous  with 
a  life  of  ease.  I  fear  me  he  has  a  private  still. 
Do  not  let  him  know  you  wish  to  be  his  suc¬ 
cessor,  for  his  temper  is  imperfectly  under 
control  and  he  would  assuredly  seek  to 
damage  you.” 

“But  you  wouldn’t  object  to  me  taking 
the  job  if  he  left?” 

“Hanahan  will  not  leave.  When  he 
announces  that  the  fever  of  wandering  has 
seized  him  and  calls  him  to  other  climes,  you 
can  no  doubt  have  his  job.” 

“Dalia,”  Brimleigh  said  later,  “I  am  a 
little  uneasy  about  leaving  you  so  long  with 
a  man  about  whom  we  know  nothing.  He 
has  a  pleasant  smile  and  seems  suspiciously 
ready  to  do  anything  to  help;  but  would  not 
that  be  the  rdle  a  criminal  seeking  to  gain 
confidence  would  assume?  In  a  week  I  shall 
send  him  off.  I  think  I  shall  typ>e  some  of 
my  notes  this  week.” 

“That  means  you’d  be  in  your  room  here. 
You  don’t  have  to  worry  about  Jersey.  He’s 
all  right.  I’m  not  afraid  of  him.  A  girl 
knows  the  sort  of  man  she  can  trust.  I  guess 
it’s  instinct.” 

“All  right,”  Brimleigh  said,  relieved. 
“But  is  it  fair  to  let  the  poor  creature  fall 
head  over  ears  in  love  with  you?” 

“How  can  I  help  that?”  It  was  the 
feminine  retort  immemorial. 

“Remember,  he  is  only  a  child  mentally.” 

Brimleigh  had  amused  himself  by  putting 
his  visitor  through  those  exercises  which, 
according  to  the  Stanford-Terman  revision 
of  the  Binet-Simon  psychological  tests 
determine  one’s  intelligence  quotient. 

“Jersey,”  he  had  asked  the  gratified  Pike, 
“if  a. horse  standing  on  all  four  feet  weighs 
twelve  hundred  pounds,  how  much  will  it 
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weigh  if  it  lifts  one  foot  from  the  ground?” 

“Nine  hundred,”  Pike  had  returned,  after 
triumphant  mental  arithmetic. 

Jersey  had  given  it  as  his  opinion,  when 
asked,  that  a  man  could  not  both  sit  and 
ride  at  the  same  time,  ignoring  the  bicycle 
entirely.  And  when  Brimleigh  had  de¬ 
clared  him  to  be  twelve  years  old,  he  had  not 
ventured  to  dispute  the  dictum. 

“Jersey,”  Brimleigh  said,  when  the  boy 
had  been  three  weeks  at  the  camp,  “you  are 
now  able  to  continue  your  conquering  way. 
For  those  household  chores  you  have  done 
I  shall  pay  you.  Furthermore,  you  may 
have  the  clothes  you  are  wearing.  You 
will  have  the  advantage  which  many  presi¬ 
dents  have  been  denied.  You  will  start  with 
fifty  dollars  and  a  good  suit.  I  have  ar¬ 
ranged  for  you  to  be  taken  from  the  end  of 
the  trail  to  the  station,  which  is  distant 
forty  miles.  You  will  start  before  Dalia  gets 
here.  I  shall  instruct  Hanahan  to  have  the 
horses  ready.”  Brimleigh’s  eyes  had  a  kind 
look  in  them.  “I  wish  you  good  fortune, 
Jersey;  and  while  I  do  not  give  advice  as 
a  rule,  I  recommend  you  to  learn  to  do  some 
one  t^g  really  well.” 

“Thank  you  sir,”  said  Jersey.  “I  won’t 
forget  what  you’ve  done  for  me.  Shall  I  go 
down  and  arrange  with  this  Hanahan?” 

Within  an  hour,  Brimleigh  perceived  that 
Jersey  had  struck  up  an  acquaintance  with 
the  surly  Buck.  They  were  toiling  up  the 
trail  together.  Jersey  was  apparently  con¬ 
versing  eagerly.  Buck  seemed  to  be  less 
anxious  to  talk.  Brimleigh  wondered  why 
Buck  should  come  up  afoot  when  he  rarely 
stirred  except  in  the  saddle. 

“Colonel,  sir,”  Jersey  began,  “Buck 
thinks  he’d  like  to  see  a  bit  of  the  world.  He 
ain’t  exactly  tired  of  his  job,  but  the  fever 
of  wandering  calls  him  to  other  climes. 
Don’t  it  Buck?” 

“Like  hell  it  does!”  Buck  Hanahan  mut¬ 
tered.  His  eyes  would  not  meet  those  of 
his  employer. 

“How’s  that?”  said  Jersey  in  a  sharper 
tone  than  Brimleigh  had  ever  heard  him 
employ. 

“I’m  through,”  said  Buck  sullenly. 

“I  thought  you  were  here  for  life,”  Brim¬ 
leigh  remarked.  “What’s  the  grievance?” 

“Nuthin’,”  said  Buck.  “Jest  decided  to 
travel  a  bit.  AH  set  and  r’aring  to  go.” 

Brimleigh  beheld  the  twain  wander 
down  the  mountain.  WTiat  madness,  he 


wondered,  had  seized  Buck?  On  considering 
the  matter,  he  was  not  displeased  that  Jersey 
was  to  remain.  Sometimes  Brimleigh  was 
taken  with  the  desire  to  talk.  Jersey  Pike 
was  born  an  interested  listener.  Buck  Han¬ 
ahan  had  no  social  qualities.  For  some 
time  past  Brimleigh  had  feared  Buck’s 
attention  to  the  product  of  an  illicit  still  had 
caused  him  to  neglect  his  horses.  Perhaps  it 
was  for  the  better,  this  change. 

Dalia,  next  morning,  was  more  astounded 
than  Brimleigh. 

“Why,”  she  cried,  “Buck  will  never  get 
a  job  that  suited  him  like  this!  Jersey’ll 
tell  me  the  real  reason.” 

But  Jersey  could  only  repeat  that  he  had 
talked  so  glowingly  to  Buck  about  the  East 
and  her  opportunities,  the  glamour  of  the 
greater  world  and  the  glories  of  cities  that 
Buck  had  been  fired  by  enthusiasm. 

“Jersey,”  said  Brimleigh,  regarding  him 
with  more  interest  than  usual,  “I  cherish 
the  conviction  that  you  have,  in  your  own 
idiom,  ‘put  one  over  on  me.’  ” 

“Me?”  said  Jersey,  with  resp>ect.  “How 
could  I  do  that  to  you  when  I’m  only  twelve 
years  old?” 

“Buck  is  certain  to  call  at  the  ranch,” 
Dalia  said,  “and  I’ll  find  out  from  the  boys.” 

But  herein  she  was  disappointed.  Buck 
called  at  the  ranch.  He  was  filled  with  illicit 
liquor  and  quarrelsome.  He  seemed  to  re¬ 
sent  any  one’s  suggesting  that  his  deter¬ 
mination  to  enlarge  his  mental  horizon  was 
out  of  the  way.  And  as  he  grew  less  co¬ 
herent,  dark  threats  of  vengeance  edged  into 
his  conversation.  Never  before  in  his  forty 
years  of  life  had  Buck  been  so  complex. 
And  when  he  left,  none  knew  more  than 
when  he  came. 

JERSEY  PIKE  went  to  his  new  work  with 
enthusiasm.  In  fact,  enthusiasm  was 
his  most  marked  characteristic.  Never  in 
his  life  had  he  been  shown  such  kindness. 
A  happy  home  life  had  been  denied  him. 
Here,  in  this  lone  camp,  he  was  well  housed, 
admirably  fed.  .\nd  he  liked  to  feel  that 
he  earned  his  keep.  .\nd  more  than  all 
was  the  presence  of  the  adorable  Dalia. 
Now  that  he  had  succeeded  to  some  of  the 
raimentwhich  Brimleigh  had  discarded,  with 
renewed  health  and  increased  weight,  Jersey 
presented  the  appearance  of  an  urban  type 
secretly  grateful  to  the  girl’s  eye.  He  had 
traveled  over  many  states,  and  she  delighted 
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to  ask  of  cities  and  theatres  and  department 
stores. 

“It’s  a  relief,”  said  Dalia,  when  Brimleigh 
had  asked  her  to  sum  up  in  a  sentence  Jer¬ 
sey’s  rank  as  a  conversationalist,  “to  have 
some  one  around  who  isn’t  always  bragging 
of  who  he  can  lick  or  how  long  it  took  him 
to  throw  and  hog-tie  a  steer  at  the  rodeo. 
Tom  is  like  that;  so  was  Buck.  They  all 
are,  and  I’m  plumb  sick  of  it.  Jersey  never 
talks  about  himself.”  Dalia  felt  herself  col¬ 
oring  under  the  colonel’s  quizzical  glance. 
“He’d  rather  talk  about  anything  else.” 

“As,  for  example,  you.  Dalia,  my  dear 
chUd,  be  reasonable.  Admit  that  Jersey  has 
an  inferior  type  of  mind  and  that  his  future 
and  yours  diverge.  He  is  an  inefficient.  You 
may  say  that  he  is  holding  down  Buck 
Hanahan’s  job.  True;  but  Buck  won  his 
saddle  at  the  rodeo,  and  even  your  father 
admits  he  is  a  first-class  cow-man.  Tom, 
too.  They  are  both  highly  efficient  in  some 
one  line.  Poor  Jersey  has  nothing  to  com¬ 
mend  him  but  a  wiUing  spirit  and  a  ready 
smile.  On  his  own  confession  he  has  no 
trade  and  no  money.  Suppose  I  shut  up 
this  camp  and  go  East.  \^at  will  happen 
to  him?  You  don’t  like  to  think  about  it. 
Tom  is  the  sort  of  man  your  father  would 
welcome  as  a  son-in-law.” 

“I’m  not  going  to  marry  Tom  or  any  one 
else,”  Dalia  said  almost  sullenly. 

“Tom  thinks  you  are.” 

“Tom  thinks  because  he  always  gets  his 
way  with  the  boys,  he  has  only  to  lift  his 
finger  and  I’ll  come  to  him.  I  tell  you  girls 
aren’t  what  they  used  to  be.” 

“Men  are,  though.  I’m  mentioning  Tom 
because  he  has  signified  his  intention  of 
calling  upon  me  this  afternoon  and  riding 
home  with  you.  He  has  nothing  to  say  to 
me.  There  is,  indeed,  a  faint  antagonism, 
and  has  been  since  that  affair  of  the  weight- 
lifting.  He  is  coming  to  see  the  intruder 
about  whom  you  have  talked.  Tom  is  a 
simple  typ)e.  He  probably  has  grown  to 
regard  Jersey  as  a  rival  to  be  eliminated. 
And  in  an  elimination-test,  I  fear  our  poor 
Jersey  goes  to  the  wall.  The  question  rises: 
What  will  be  your  attitude  if  Tom,  in  his 
superb,  direct  and  virile  manner,  gives 
Jersey  the  lie  and  chastises  him?  I  shall  not 
permit  it  to  happen  in  this  house,  but  I  can’t 
answer  for  Jersev’s  well-being  when  I’m  not 
near.  There  will  be  trouble,  and  you  can 
regard  Jersey  as  the  precipitating  cause.” 

Evtrybody's  Magaunt,  Dtcembtr,  igtz 


“I’d  never  speak  to  Tom  again  if  he  did 
that.” 

“That  will  hardly  move  Tom.  He  will  not 
believe  it,  for  one  thing.  I  confess  to  being 
a  little  anxious.  There  are  concepts  of  hos¬ 
pitality  as  old  as  the  race.  Jersey  is  under 
my  vine  and  fig  tree  as  it  were.” 

“Jersey  won’t  make  trouble,”  Dalia  said 
eagerly,  “especially  if  I  tell  him  to  be 
nice  to  Tom.  You  know  he’s  got  a  soft, 
pleasant  way  of  talking.” 

“Has  he?”  the  other  asked,  smiling. 
“Perhaps  his  best  efforts  are  directed  to  you 
for  your  entertainment.  I  hope  your  Tom 
imderstands  that  my  wrath  descends  on  all 
who  abuse  the  guest  beneath  my  roof  tree.” 

“He  isn’t  my  Tom,”  said  Dalia.  “Some¬ 
times  I  think  I  hate  all  men.” 

^T^OM  came.  He  was  a  tall,  well-made 
-i-  man  of  seven  and  twenty.  Success  in 
most  of  his  undertakings  had  given  him  an 
air  of  arrogance  which  did  not  sit  ill. 

It  was,  perhaps,  unfortunate  for  Jersey 
that  he  should  have  been  engaged  in  scrub¬ 
bing  the  floor  of  the  big  kitchen  when  the 
visitor  arrived.  Jersey  knew  that  it  was 
a  task  Dalia  had  determined  upon,  and  it 
was  his  delight  to  save  her  from  it.  A  vol¬ 
uminous  apron  enwrapped  him.  The  foot¬ 
steps  behind  him  were,  he  supposed,  those  of 
Colonel  Brimleigh. 

“Just  taking  a  little  exercise,  sir,”  he 
remarked,  not  looking  up. 

“Hey,  gal!”  Tom  drawled.  “I’m  lookin’ 
for  a  hobo  that  calls  himself  ‘Jersey.’  ” 

Jersey  flushed.  He  divested  himself  of 
the  apron  and  stood  up.  He  groped  men¬ 
tally  for  a  biting  retort  but  without  success. 

“I'm  Jersey,”  he  said;  “but  I  ain’t  never 
been  no  hobo.” 

“It’s  a  man,  after  all!”  said  Tom,  with 
exaggerated  surprise.  “You  look  like  bein’ 
a  useful  feller  round  the  house.  Say;  I’ve 
got  some  clothes  as  want  sewin’  on.  I’ll 
send  'em  up  by  Daley.  Daley  says  there’s 
nothin’  in  the  household  line  you  dassn’t 
wrassle  with.” . 

Jersey  Pike  looked  at  Tom  in  that  deliber¬ 
ate  and  provocative  manner  in  which  oppo¬ 
nents  of  the  ring  had  often  gazed  at  him.  It 
had  the  effect  of  making  an  adversary  feel 
dissatisfied  with  every  one  of  his  physical 
attributes,  doubtful  of  his  mental  and  moral 
equipment  and,  finally,  filled  him  with  flam¬ 
ing  wrath.  Dalia,  standing  imseen  by  them 
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in  the  doonvay,  was  amazed  at  what 
Jersey’s  face  was  capable. 

“Now,  then,”  she  called  sharply;  “what 
have  you  boys  been  saying?” 

“I  was  just  askin’  this  young  woman  to 
darn  my  socks,”  Tom  drawled,  “and  he 
was  so  grateful  he  couldn’t  say  nuthin’.” 

“You  know  he’s  not  a  woman!” 

“It  sure  ain’t  a  man,”  Tom  retorted.  “If 
it  was  a  man,  I’d  push  his  face  in.” 

Jersey  Pike  had  often  entered  the  ring 
against  heavier  and  stronger  men.  He  had 
gone  to  the  fray  knowing  he  had  little 
chance.  But  he  had  never  been  afraid  of 
anything  on  two  feet. 

“I’m  just  as  good  a  man  as  you  are,”  he 
said  equably,  wrapping  himself  again  in  the 
apron.  “You  fellers  make  me  tired.  Jest 
because  you  can  make  the  figger  eight  with 
the  clothes-line  don’t  prove  you’re  men.” 
Jersey  shook  an__^impressive  forefinger  at 
Tom.  “I’d  like  to  take  you  back  to  Noo 
York  when  I  go,  but  you’d  die  of  a  broken 
neck.  Yes,  sir;  that’s  wht’ud  kill  you! 
You’d  stand  on  a  Hundred  and  Twenty- 
fifth  Street  and  you’d  keep  turning  your 
head  roimd  looking  at  the  big  buildings  that 
it’d  twist  itself  off.  Take  my  advice” — 
Jersey  adopted  the  air  of  a  large  tolerance — 
“and  keep  in  the  backwoods  where  you  be¬ 
long.  No  good  going  out  of  your  class.” 
Ignoring  Tom’s  rising  wrath,  he  took  again 
his  brush  in  hand. 

“Say!”  Tom  shouted,  restrained  only  from 
violence  by  Dalia’s  cold  glance.  “Do  you 
think  you’re  in  my  class?” 

“Nope,”  said  jersey,  and  went  to  his 
knees.  “I  got  work  to  do,”  he  went  on, 
“and  I  don’t  want  no  stable-lads  round  my 
kitchen.” 

Tom  looked  at  Dalia  and  gasped.  There, 
beneath  him,  splashing  soapy  w^ater  over  his 
feet,  was  one  whom  he  had  sworn  to  chas¬ 
tise.  This,  evidently,  was  not  the  place  or 
the  time. 

“What  about  payin’  us  boys  a  little  visit 
on  Labor  day?  There’s  somethin’  I’d  like 
to  say  to  you  alone.” 

“Any  time  at  all,”  Jersey  returned. 

Dalia,  relieved  that  there  had  been  no 
more  than  talk,  steered  the  bellicose  ranch 
foreman  to  the  large  room.  Tom  touched 
his  head  solemnly. 

“He’s  plumb  loco,  Daley.  If  you  hadn’t 
’a’  bin  there,  I’d  sure  have  fetdied  him  a 
crack  on  the  jaw.”  * 


Dalia  looked  at  him  scornfully. 

“Brave,  aren’t  you?”  she  jeered.  “You 
know  you’re  taller  and  heavier,  and  he’s 
been  ill  and  isn’t  a  fighter.  You  like  them 
to  come  small,  don’t  you?”  She  knew  she 
was  unfair  to  Tom,  who  regarded  weight  in 
an  opponent,  whether  for  or  against  him, 
as  merely  incidental. 

“Listen,  Daley,”  Tom  said  slowly;  “I 
come  up  to  see  this  feller  you  was  talkm’ 
about  and,  honest,  he’s  wuss’n  I  expected,” 
Tom  raised  his  voice  so  that  the  scrubber 
might  hear.  “If  he  stays  round  here  much 
longer.  I’ll  certainly  give  him  one  hell  of 
a  heatin’.” 

IN  THE  week  that  followed,  Jersey  made 
no  reference  to  Tom’s  invitation.  Cheer¬ 
ful  as  ever,  he  varied  his  occupations.  He 
chopped  wood  more  vigorously;  where  he 
had  walked,  he  now  ran.  In  the  shelter  of 
the  bam  he  shadow-boxed  with  none  but 
the  horses  to  see. 

The  afternoon  of  the  day  preceding  the 
holiday,  Brimleigh  found  Dalia  crving. 

“It’s  Jersey!”  she  wailed.  “There’s 
nothing  I  can  say  will  stop  him  going  to  the 
ranch  to-morrow.  He  doesn’t  know  Tom 
and  his  gang.” 

“Perhaps  it’s  for  the  best.”  Brimleigh 
found  himself  repeating  platitudinous 
things.  “Tom  is  out  for  vengeance.  He 
detests  Jersey  for  many  reasons.  First, 
on  your  account.  Then  there  is  the  pack- 
instinct,  which  tells  him  to  destroy  a  t>3)e 
unknown  to  him.  Tom  comes  of  a  sto(i 
which  settles  its  differences  with  its  fists. 
Illogical,  perhaps,  and  against  the  laws 
often.  But  it  breeds  a  virile,  dominant 
people.  Only  such  stock  as  that  made  this 
empire  of  the  West  possible.  One  cannot 
bring  the  Eastern  code  here  with  success. 
Jersey  is  out  of  place.  He  must  be  taught 
that  you  are  different  from  the  girls  he 
has  met.” 

“Why  am  I  different?”  There  was  a  hint 
of  rebellion  in  her  voice. 

“Because  you  live  in  a  conununity  where 
men  judge  themselves  by  other  standards. 
Jersey  has  his  good  points.  But  how  could 
Thurston’s  daughter  regard  a  man  too  weak 
to  fight  for  her?  Dalia,  you  could  never  be 
happy  knowing  every  man  sneered  at 
Jersey  for  a  weakling.  It  is  a  woman’s  right 
to  expect  her  man  to  be  able  to  fight  for  her. 
Jersey  is  the  typical  product  of  a  big  dty 
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and  its  environs.  No  doubt  there  he  would 
seem  as  imposing  as  Tom.  But  you  know 
different.  You  haven’t  been  brought  up 
among  Western  men  for  nothing.” 

THALIA  threw  her  head  back.  It  was  as 
though  she  shook  the  tears  from  her 
misty  brown  eyes. 

“I  know,”  she  said  wearily;  “I  know. 
But  a  woman  wants  a  man  who  will  keep  on 
loving  her  when  she  isn’t  pretty  any  more,  or 
young.  I  want  a  man  who  will  be  unhappy 
when  I’m  out  of  his  sight.” 

“O  romance!”  Brimleigh  sighed.  “O  senti¬ 
mental  youth!  O  dew\'  dawns!  O  nights 
of  moonlight  and  the  perfume  of  roses! 
Dalia,  my  child.  Dame  Nature — enemy  of 
woman — is  weaving  a  snare  for  you,  and  it 
is  your  tragedy  that  you  do  not  see  the  bait. 
Were  Jersey  able  to  carve  a  place  for  himself 
here,  he  should  have  my  blessings  and  this 
camp  and  the  land  about  it  when  I  leave 
Arizona  at  Christmas.  But  he  is  not  your 
kind,  and  I  shall  take  him  back  with  me  to 
the  East  and  buy  a  country  store  for  him 
where  he  will  be  happy  evermore.” 

“Not  without  me,  he  won’t!”  Dalia  said 
stubbornly. 

“At  least  he  will  be  successful.” 

“What’s  that  compared  with  happiness?” 

“Dalia,”  he  said  gravely,  “sometimes  I 
find  that  you  guess  at  great  truths;  and  I 
especially  dislike  empiricism.  I  will  meddle 
no  more.  I  perceive  I  have  been  standing 
side  by  side  with  Mrs.  Partington.” 

“Mrs.  Partington?”  she  queried. 

“An  admirable  but  misguided  woman  who 
attempted  to  banish  the  invading  .\tlantic 
from  her  threatened  home  with  a  broom. 
Send  Jersey  to  me.  I  owe  him  a  last 
warning.” 

“Have  you  any  idea  of  the  reception  you 
will  get  at  the  Thurston  ranch?”  Brimleigh 
asked,  when  Jersey,  looking  particularly  fit, 
came  into  the  room. 

“Pretty  good  guess,”  said  the  unper¬ 
turbed  Jersey. 

“If  you  suppose  Dalia’s  presence  will  pro¬ 
tect  you,  let  me  advise  you  of  a  miscalcula¬ 
tion.  You  may  have  wondered  how  it  is 
that  I  am  respected  among  men  who  remain 
in  abysmal  ignorance  of  the  things  of  the 
intellect  and  the  progress  of  modem  science. 
In  the  first  place,  I  was  received  kindly,  be¬ 
cause  it  was  thought  I  came  here  to  die. 
Then,  too,  I  had  some  consideration,  be- 
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cause  1  was,  in  their  standards,  rich.  But 
I  quickly  saw  that  they  worship^  masculine 
prowess  of  the  body  and  not  the  mind.  I  am 
not  without  my  vanities.  I  wished  to  be 
known  among  them  as  a  man.  Jersey,  I 
stage-managed  the  thing  elaborately.  At 
Yale,  fifteen  years  or  more  back,  I  had  a 
passion  for  lifting  heavy  weights.  I  devel¬ 
oped  bunches  of  useless  muscles.  WTien  my 
health  improved,  I  set  about  getting  these 
back.  In  my  inviolate  laboratory,  I  rigged 
up  heavy  apparatus.  It  took  me  six  months 
to  be  ready.  Then  I  went  to  Thurston’s 
and  guided  the  talk  to  strength.  I  soon  had 
them  all  trying  to  lift  heavy  weights. 
Finally,  there  was  a  moment  when  Tom  was 
victor.  Then  it  was  I  stepped  into  the 
arena.  A  bar  of  iron  that  he  could  not  lift 
with  both  hands  I  put  over  my  head  with 
one  arm.  Others  from  distant  ranches  con¬ 
tested  me.  But  they  had  not  the  muscles 
trained  to  one  end.” 

“Gee!”  Jersey  cried  enthusiastically.  “So 
you  licked  Tom!” 

“And  humiliated  him.  I  fear  Tom  still 
resents  it.  But  when  he  admitted,  coram 
publico,  that  he  hoped  I  would  never  ‘fetch 
him  a  crack  on  the  jaw,’  it  was  the  proudest 
moment  of  a  life  that  had  not  been  barren 
of  distinctions.  I  tell  you  this  not  to  boast 
but  to  warn  you.  You  are  now  restored  to 
health.  You  cannot  win  their  sympathy. 
You  are  penniless.  You  cannot,  therefore, 
win  the  respect  money  gives.  Worst  of  all, 
you  have  not  a  single  physical  attribute — so 
far  as  I  know — that  will  make  them  respect 
you.  Jersey,  if  you  desire  to  save  Dalia 
from  bitter  humiliation,  don’t  go.” 

“That’s  just  why  I  gotta  go,”  Jersey  said 
unexpectedly. 

Brimleigh  turned  away. 

“  ‘Quern  deus  vult’,”  he  muttered.  “All 
right,  Jersey;  I  see  I  can  do  nothing.” 

“There’s  one  thing  you  could  do,”  Jersey 
said  timidly.  “I’d  like  the  loan  of  those  tan 
tennis-shoes  that  you  said  you  never  wore.” 

“They  are  yours,”  Brimleigh  answered, 
with  a  large  gesture.  “This  is  the  pride 
that  goes  before  a  fall.” 

“V^t  did  he  say?”  Dalia  demanded, 
when  Jersey  reached  the  kitchen. 

“Lent  me  them  swell  Russia-leather  shoes 
with  rubber  soles.” 

“Oh,  Jersey,”  she  sighed,  “please  don’t  go 
down  to  the  ranchl  I  couldn’t  bear  to  see 
you  hurt.” 
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Jersey  laughed.  Dalia  had  often  heard 
him  laugh  before.  He  had  developed  into 
a  very  cheerful  being  of  late.  But  this  laugh 
had  overtones  of  scorn  in  it.  She  wished  he 
would  understand  the  peril  that  involved 
him.  Dalia  was  looking  into  the  clear, 
unafraid  eyes  of  a  different  Jersey.  She  did 
not  protest  when  he  put  his  arms  about  her 
and  kissed  her.  She  nestled  against  him 
and  cried.  Jersey  looked  at  her  almost  with 
reverence.  He  had  the  strength  of  ten. 

“Dalia,”  he  whispered,  “they  won’t  hurt 
me.  I’m  not  afraid  of  this  feller,  Tom. 
When  he  got  fresh  with  me  the  other  day,  I 
didn’t  do  nothing,  because  I  wasn’t  sure  you 
weren’t  stuck  on  him.  Now  I  know  you 
ain’t,  there’s  a  big  difference.  They’re  just 
a  bunch  of  cheap  preliminary  scrappers,  and 
they  don’t  make  me  lose  no  beauty-sleep.” 

Dalia  was  unconvinced.  Here  was  the 
boastful  male  in  the  ascendent.  She  saw 
that  he  had  that  strange  and  unswervable 
will  that  sometimes  distinguishes  the  meek. 
It  was  plain  he,  would  go.  Very  well;  she 
would  see  that  no  harm  came  to  him.  She 
was,  after  all,  the  boss’s  daughter  and  had 
her  fixed  status  as  such.  Before  she  left, 
she  made  him  promise  her  not  to  get  into 
a  fight. 

“Not  unless  you  say  so,”  he  agreed,  after 
a  pause.  “Dalia,  I’m  not  looking  for  trou¬ 
ble.  I’m  p>eaceable,  just  like  Joe  Cans  was. 
They  say  down  in  Baltimore  Joe’d  run 
a  mile  sooner  than  get  into  a  street  mix-up, 
and  yet  I  guess  he  was  pretty  fair  to 
middling.” 

As  Dalia  rode  home,  and  more  slowly  than 
usual,  she  could  see  nothing  bright  about  the 
future.  Despite  the  warnings  of  her  father 
and  Colonel  Brimleigh,  she  had  fallen  in  love 
with  one  of  the  economically  unfit.  And 
to-morrow  he  would  ride  down  to  the  ranch, 
there  to  meet  hostile  males  bent  on  humili¬ 
ating  him. 

Brimleigh  watched  jersey  making  an 
elaborate  toilet  next  morning  with  im¬ 
patience.  Jersey  prepared  breakfast  as 
usual.  He  was  gaining  some  small  skill 
in  the  art  of  cooking  omelets.  He  had 
definite  uses  now  in  the  household.  Jersey 
wore  a  dark-gray  flannel  suit  with  w’hite 
pin-stripes.  It  was  Brimleigh’s  gift.  He 
had  chosen  a  white-silk  shirt  with  turn¬ 
down  collar.  The  socks  of  silk  toned  with 
the  Russia-leather  tennis-shoes.  Altogether, 


Jersey  presented  a  distinguished  front  to 
the  world.  He  mounted  the  quietest  of  the 
three  horses  and  set  out  on  the  longest  ride 
he  had  yet  taken. 

“Damn  it!”  snapped  Brimleigh,  watching 
him  mount.  “Aren’t  you  nervous?  Have 
you  no  premonitions?” 

Jersey  showed  his  even  teeth  in  a  smile. 
He  was  used  to  hearing  words  that  held  no 
meaning  for  him.  He  answered  the  only 
intelligible  sentence. 

“Me?”  he  returned.  “I  ain’t  the  nervous 

kind.  This  is  a  holiday  for  me.” 

The  Thurston  ranch  was  a  big  one. 
Jersey  judged  the  owner  to  be  well-to- 
do.  There  were  horses  in  corrals,  milch 

kine,  pigs,  poultry  and  large  barns  and  out¬ 
houses.  Thurston  was  a  man  of  fifty,  not  as 
tall  as  Jersey  but  of  uncommon  breadth. 
He  had  shrewd  eyes  and  a  dominant, 
almost  cruel  mouth.  It  was  plain  he  had 
not  expected  to  meet  such  sartorial  elegance, 
such  urban  distinction.  His  “Pleased  to 
meet  you”  was  born  rather  of  custom  than 
sincerity. 

“Look  out  for  Tom,”  Dalia  whispered,  as 
the  foreman  and  a  bunch  of  men  strolled 
toward  him. 

The  warning  was  needed,  for  Tom  was  in 
an  ugly  mood.  Last  night,  Dalia  had  told 
him  outright  she  would  never  marry  him. 
Tom  knew  very  well  the  reason. 

“This  is  it,”  said  Tom  loudly,  as  he  drew 
near.  “Ain’t  it  dressed  swell?  Who  says 
bein’  a  he  pot-walloper  don’t  pay?” 

“Brush  by,”  said  Jer^y,  with  lofty 
politeness.  “You  take  up  the  view,  Nice 
place  you  got  here,  Mr,  Thurston.  Puts  me 
in  mind  of  New  Jersey  up  around  Budd’s 
Lake.”  Jersey  admir^  the  view  ostenta¬ 
tiously.  He  contrived  to  turn  his  back  upon 
Tom.  Nor  would  he  answer  any  of  the  fore¬ 
man’s  questions.  Now  and  again  he  recom¬ 
mended  him  to  stand  from  between  him  and 
some  view  which  he  and  Dalia  designed  to 
admire  together.  Tr\'ing  to  keep  the  pieace, 
Dalia  took  the  visitor  over  the  ranch  build¬ 
ings.  She  marveled  at  the  composure  of  the 
stranger.  Could  he  not  see  that  the  storm 
must  break  soon? 

It  was  when  Texas  Dwyer  opienly  taunted 
Tom  with  being  outgeneraled  by  the  East¬ 
erner  that  Tom  lost  control  of  his  tempier. 

“I  make  you  tired,  do  I?”  Tom  snarled, 
when  Jersey  had  asked  him  to  waft  himself 
away.  “Here’s  the  best  pick-me-up  I 


‘Wm  you  trying  to  hit  me?"  Jeney  laid.  **1  thought  you  was  trying  to  catch  flies. 

me,  why.  come  on!"  He  stood  with  lowered  hands  in  the  ring's  center. 
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know.”  He  slapjied  Jersey  across  the  face. 
Instinctively  the  men  formed  a  ring.  This 
was  the  be^nning.  But  Jersey  did  not  rim 
true  to  Arizonan  form.  He  took  out  a  silk 
handkerchief  and  wiped  his  cheek. 

“Sure!”  he  said  equably.  “I  got  your 
number  long  ago,  Tom.”  He  saw  that 
Dalia  was  looking  at  him,  horrified.  In  that 
moment  she  was  her  father’s  daughter,  hold¬ 
ing  physical  cowardice  as  man’s  basest  sin. 
“Yes,”  Jersey  went  on,  without  heat;  “I 
got  you,  Tom,  and  I’d  ’a’  talked  back  at  you 
long  ago,  but  Dalia  here  said  I  wasn’t  to 
fight.  I  guess  she  don’t  mind  so  much  now.” 

Dalia  did  not  look  at  Jersey. 

“I  hate  you,  Tom!”  she  cried. 

Thurston  edged  his  way  to  the  center  of 
the  group. 

“What’s  up?”  he  asked. 

“I  gotta  give  this  bird  a  lesson,”  said  his 
guest. 

“That’s  the  way  to  talk!”  said  Mr. 
Thurston,  with  enthusiasm.  “I  won’t  have 
no  gun-fightin’ — don’t  hold  with  it — but 
what  did  God  Almighty  give  men  two  fists 
fer  ef  it  weren’t  to  settle  little  arguments?” 

Jersey  looked  at  the  ring  of  eager  cow- 
punchers  and  shook  his  head. 

“That  ain’t  the  way,”  he  remarked. 
“Let’s  have  it  done  in  first-class  shap)e. 
Any  of  you  clothes-line  jerkers  know  the 
rules?” 

After  a  moment,  for  Jersey’s  remarks  con¬ 
cerning  the  technic  of  the  lariat  were  not 
well  received,  Mr.  Thurston  admitted  hav¬ 
ing  refereed  some  fights  at  Dallas. 

“Fine!”  said  Jersey.  “You’re  elected. 
You  tell  these  ginks  to  put  up  posts 
and  some  of  them  clothes-lines  for  ropes.” 
He  looked  about  him  and  frowned.  “There 
ain’t  twenty  people.  Say;  why  not  invite 
some  of  the  neighbors  in?” 

“He’s  trying  to  run  out  of  it!”  Tex 
Dwyer  cried.  “Wants  to  beat  it  while  we’re 
diggin’  holes  for  the  posts.  We  ain’t  suckers 
here.” 

But  Thurston  was  pleased  with  the  idea. 
It  was  a  commendable  scheme.  It  would 
be  a  great  holiday.  There  was  sufficient  of 
the  lamented  Hanahan’s  distillate  on  hand 
to  make  the  gathering  memorable.  Thurs¬ 
ton  constituted  himself  a  guard  upwn  the 
unknown  fighter.  Not  a  foot  could  Jersey 
stir  without  him.  Dalia  was  not  to  be  seen. 
Inquiries  could  bring  him  no  news  of  her. 
He  passed  miserable  hours  wondering  where 


she  was.  Mr.  Thurston  was  not  a  cheerful 
conversationalist.  He  had  a  retentive 
memory  for  the  names  of  those  who  had 
died  in  the  ring. 

“Them  fellers,”  he  said,  “died  after  bein’ 
hit  with  gloves,  and  this  yere  is  a  bare¬ 
knuckle  scrap.” 

“Sure!”  said  Jersey.  “I  know.  What 
time  will  them  friends  of  yours  come?” 

“I  said  we’d  begin  about  four.  Some  of 
’em  have  got  a  long  ways  to  come.”  Mr. 
Thurston,  under  his  guise  of  an  amiable 
raconteur,  hid  a  vivid  dislike  of  Jersey.  Tom 
had  asserted  Dalia  was  in  love  with  the 
intruder  and  had  rejected  him  on  that 
account.  Well,  Tom  would  teach  him  some¬ 
thing. 

And  when  Jersey  ceased  to  pay  attention 
to  his  recurring  anecdotes,  the  rancher 
imagined  his  anxious  expression  and  vagrant 
glances  bespoke  fear.  Thurston  began  to 
think  Tex  Dwyer  had  been  right  and  that 
the  disliked  one  was  meditating  flight.  Jer¬ 
sey  found  himself  surrounded  with  a  cordon 
of  cow-punchers  determined  not  to  be 
balked  of  the  coming  fray.  They  agreed 
that  he  was  no  longer  the  jaunty  youth  of 
the  earlier  hours. 

Jersey  would  have  agreed  with  them 
heartily.  He  was  miserable.  Dalia  had  for¬ 
saken  him.  She  had  judged  him  a  coward. 
He  wished  he  could  summon  such  a  stem 
spirit  to  his  aid  that  he  could  regard  this 
defection  as  proving  her  unworthy.  But 
his  love  for  her  was  too  deep  and  sure  for 
that.  Perhaps  Mr.  Thurston  repented  him 
of  his  garrulity.  From  his  appearance, 
Jersey  looked  as  though  he  intended  not  to 
raise  his  fists.  Very  slim  and  boyish  he 
looked  among  the  heavier-built  men. 

“You  ain’t  goin’  to  get  killed,”  said  Mr. 
Thurston.  “I’m  refereein’  this  fight,  and 
I’ll  see  you  ain’t  hurt  bad.” 

“Go  to  hell!”  snapped  Jersey,  thereby 
damming  any  further  floods  of  sympathy. 
Mr.  Thurston  shook  his  head.  He  was  wit¬ 
nessing  the  spectacle  of  a  man  driven  des¬ 
perate  by  fear. 

SO  ELOQUENT  had  Mr.  Thurston  been 
on  the  telephone  that  men  flocked  from 
distant  ranches.  There  were  strangers.  A 
fat  man  who  represented  a  Chicago  farm- 
implement  house  had  come,  and  welcomed 
the  opportunity  to  meet  future  customers. 
A  veterinarian,  widely  known  as  an  amateur 
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of  the  sport,  consented  to  act  as  timekeeper. 
The  fat  man — Weems,  by  name — was  in¬ 
clined  to  think  the  match  unfair.  Jersey’s 
mood  of  depression  seemed  to  have  made 
him  shrink;  whereas  Tom,  belligerent  and 
boastful,  towered  vast  above  him.  It  was 
Jersey’s  black  hour.  He  heard  loudly 
expressed  remarks  which  had  to  do  with 
yellow  streaks.  And  they  did  not  win  even 
a  flash  of  anger  from  him. 

It  wanted  a  few  minutes  of  the  time  set  for 
the  affair  to  begin  when  there  was  a  stir  on 
the  outskirts  of  the  crowd.  Jersey  looked  up 
to  see  Dalia  and  Colonel  Brimleigh.  Brim- 
leigh  was  on  the  big  chestnut  horse  which 
had  given  Jersey  a  great  deal  of  trouble. 
Dalia,  too,  was  mounted.  Plainly  she  had 
ridden  to  the  camp  to  fetch  him.  Instantly 
Brimleigh  dominated  the  whole  situation. 
He  was,  physically,  the  biggest  man  there. 
And  he  had  an  air  of  habitual  authority  on 
his  face.  The  cow-punchers  looked  uneasily 
one  at  another.  That  he  had  come  to  save 
the  shivering  Jersey  they  had  no  doubt. 
Dalia  was  to  blame  for  it. 

“What  damnable  folly  is  this?”  Brimleigh 
cried,  pointing  to  the  twenty-foot  ring.  He 
turned  on  Tom.  “This  is  your  doing.” 

Tom  was  not  easily  to  be  robbed  of  his 
vengeance.  Now  was  the  opportunity  to 
prove  before  Dalia  and  his  world  what  a 
man  he  was. 

“It  had  to  come,”  Tom  said  stubbornly,  - 
“and  the  sooner  it’s  over  the  better.  This 
yere  Jersey  don’t  belong,  and  he’s  got  to 
find  it  out.” 

Brimleigh  climbed  down  from  his  horse. 

“I  can  see,”  he  said,  “that  you  are  deter¬ 
mined  upon  a  fight.  V'ery  well;  you  shall 
not  be  disappointed.”  \  cheer  went  up  at 
his  words.  None  cheered  more  loudly  than 
the  fat  drummer.  “But  I  won’t  have  Jersey 
manhandled.  He  must  weigh  thirty  pounds 
less  than  you  and  lacks  two  inches  in  height. 
Furthermore,  he  has  been  seriously  ill  and 
is  untrained.  You  want  your  fight.  Very 
well,  Tom;  but  you’ll  have  a  different 
opponent.  I’ll  fight  you.” 

TT  WAS  now  that  Jersey  suddenly  woke  to 
life  and  resumed  something  of  his  earlier 
swagger.  The  look  he  shot  at  Brimleigh 
was  like  that  a  loving  dog  gives  his  master. 
Brimleigh  was  strong,  but  what  did  he 
know  about  fighting?  Never,  never  could 
such  a  scheme  be  countenanced.  He  wanted 
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to  intervene  before  Brimleigh,  in  his  rage, 
had  passed  some  unforgivable  insult. 

“No  need  to  woriy’  about  me.  Colonel, 
sir,”  he  declared.  “I  gotta  give  this  bird 
a  lesson.  He  give  me  a  clip  across  the  jaw, 
like  this — ”  Jersey’s  bony  knuckles  left  their 
flaming  imprint  on  Tom’s  cheek.  Brim¬ 
leigh  acknowledged  himself  beaten. 

“Every  fool  to  his  folly,”  he  said,  and 
looked  at  his  henchman  in  sorrow.  But 
Jersey’s  manner  was  now  entirely  different. 
Dalia  had  been  absent  only  because  she 
feared  for  his  safety.  Before  them  all  he 
put  a  protecting  arm  about  her  shoulder. 

“Don’t  you  worry  about  me,”  he  whis¬ 
pered. 

Brimleigh’s  dominance  was  rapidly  being 
eclipsed.  He  beheld  a  new  and  brisker 
Jersey.  Jersey  took  from  a  hip-pocket  a  roll 
of  biUs.  It  was  made  up  of  the  fifty  Brim¬ 
leigh  had  given  him  and  skilfully  reenforced 
by  sundry  layers  of  pap>er.  It  was  an  artifice 
constantly  employed  by  certain  of  his  former 
associates.  To  the  cow-punchers,  he  ap¬ 
peared  in  the  role  of  capitalist. 

“Money,”  Jersey  began,  “is  the  honest- 
to-goodness  little  talker.  I  got  this  to  bet 
on  myself.  What  odds  do  I  get?” 

Weems  was  the  first  to  take  him  up;  then 
the  veterinarian.  Brimleigh  shook  his 
head.  Already  he  saw  that,  were  Jersey  to 
lose,  he  must  pay  three  hundred  dollars. 
.■\nd  if  he  won — an  impossible  event — he 
would  make  a  thousand.  But  there  was  an 
amazing  confidence  now  about  Jersey. 
Might  there  not  be  some  justification  in  his 
mind  for  what  seemed  an  incredible  folly? 
Brimleigh  did  not  go  away  as  he  had  intend¬ 
ed  to  do.  From  the  saddle  he  had  an 
excellent  view.  He  saw  that  Jersey  was  far 
more  suitably  garbed  for  the  encounter 
than  Tom.  Those  Russia-leather  ribbed 
shoes  were  better  than  Tom’s  high-heeled 
riding-boots. 

Jersey  had  seen  too  many  accidental 
punches  in  the  ring  not  to  know  he  was  in 
danger  from  a  man  of  Tom’s  kind.  He 
expected  Tom  to  rush,  bull-like,  at  him 
directly  the  bell  sounded.  If  Tom,  by 
superior  strength,  could  batter  down  his 
defense,  things  might  go  ill. 

Tom  did  what  was  e.xp>ected.  But  he 
reckoned  on  an  opponent  who  would  hold 
his  ground  and  swap  punches.  He  was  not 
used  to  those  whose  feet  were  trained. 
Jersey  glided  out  of  reach  and  gave  him  for 
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the  second  time  a  bare-knuckled  blow  as  he 
was  carried  by  with  his  own  impetus.  Then 
Jersey  turned  ostentatiuosly  to  admire  the 
view.  It  was  in  the  first  clinch  that  Weems 
and  Brimleigh  made  the  discovery  that, 
whereas  Tom  was  merely  trying  to  get  his 
arms  free  to  smite  Jersey  on  his  smiling 
face,  his  opponent  was  getting  in  some  very 
useful  in-fighting. 

And  all  the  while  Jersey  drew  on  his 
memory  for  those  gib^  which  had  been 
flung  at  him  in  other  encounters.  On  the 
whole  he  was  successful,  although  Dalia’s 
presence — she  was  on  her  horse  by  Brim¬ 
leigh ’s  side — robbed  him  of  some  of  the  most 
bitter  jests.  Tom  believed  himself  to  be  the 
victim  of  a  temporary  accident  which  must 
speedily  give  way  to  victory.  He  did  not 
know  that  Jersey  was  feeling  him  out. 
When  the  second  round  began,  Jersey  knew 
that  Tom  had  strength,  gameness  and 
activity — beyond  that,  nothing.  And  he 
further  understood  that  Tom’s  rage,  fanned 
by  this  unexpected  conversational  on¬ 
slaught,  was  robbing  him  of  his  advantages 
of  reach  and  strength. 

Poor  Dalia,  impressed  by  Tom’s  ferocity, 
and  not  comprehending  that  these  deft 
blows  administered  to  the  body  were  weak¬ 
ening,  saw  a  moment  approaching  when 
Jersey’s  luck  must  go.  That  he  evaded  the 
swinging  arms  so  long  seemed  to  her  only 
an  indication  that  he  was  favored  by  the 
fortune  of  the  moment.  She  could  not 
understand  why  Brimleigh’s  gloom  was 
gone. 

“Stand  still  and  fight,”  Tom  blared,  when 
he  had  missed  Jersey’s  face  a  dozen  times 
and  received  never  a  blow  in  return. 

“Was  you  trying  to  hit  me?”  Jersey  said, 
using  the  time-worn  gibe.  “I  thought  you 
was  trying  to  catch  flies.  If  you  want  to 
hit  me,  why,  come  on!  I  won’t  move.” 

And  he  did  not.  He  stood  with  lowered 
hands  in  the  ring’s  center.  Tom  swung  at 
him  ferociously  and  missed.  His  second 
blow  fanned  an  ear.  All  that  Jersey  did  was 
to  grin  and  move  his  head  with  lightning 
swiftness  as  the  fist  approached.  It  was 
when  the  drummer  beheld  this  that  he 
sought  anxiously  to  recover  his  approaching 
losses  by  seeking  to  bet  on  Jersey. 

“I’m  tired  of  you,”  Jersey  said  to  his 
opponent;  “and  Dalia  and  me  is  planning 
to  have  a  boat-ride  on  the  lake  before 
supper.  Listen,  Tom;  when  I  count  as  far 


as  three,  I’m  going  to  paste  you  on  the 
snoot.  And  when  I  gets  as  far  as  ten,  I’m 
going  to  clip  you  over  the  left  eye — see?” 
Jersey  began  to  count.  “One.  Two. 
Three.”  His  feet  moved  a  little,  and  the 
right  fist,  brought  into  action  for  the  first 
time,  caught  Tom  square  on  his  nose. 
“Four.  Five.  Six.  Seven.  Eight.  Nine. 
Ten!”  The  blow  on  the  eye  knocked  Tom 
down. 

It  was  in  the  third  round  that  Jersey, 
feeling  confident,  cut  loose  to  give  the  holi¬ 
day-makers  a  run  for  their  money.  Not 
once  did  Tom  lay  a  fist  on  the  elusive  Jersey. 
Never  again  would  Tom  dare  boast  of  his 
prowess.  There  were  those  about  the  ring 
who  already  marveled  they  had  believed 
stories  of  his  ability.  Was  this  staggering, 
half-blinded  creature  the  Thurston  foreman 
they  had  been  beaten  by?  They  saw  that 
he  was  being  played  with,  mocked  and 
shown  up  by  some  one  whose  skill  was  such 
as  they  had  never  seen  before. 

“You  amachoors,”  said  Jersey,  at  last, 
“give  me  a  pain.  Thought  you  was  some 
scrapjjer,  didn’t  you?”  He  yawned  elabo¬ 
rately.  “Good-night,  Tom.” 

And  for  Tom,  during  full  five  minutes,  it 
was  night.  Brimleigh  sighed  with  relief 
when  he  saw  returning  consciousness.  Tom 
gulped  down  some  fiery  liquid  his  employer 
urged  upon  him.  He  noted  that  Thurston 
-regarded  him  with  almost  contempt.  On 
his  other  side  was  the  stout  drummer,  who 
had  lost  fifty  dollars  through  his  defeat. 

“You  never  laid  a  finger  on  him,”  com¬ 
mented  the  ranchman.  “Such  an  exhibition 
I  never  did  see.  Made  you  a  laughin’- 
stock.” 

“Laughing-stock!”  cried  the  drummer  bit¬ 
terly.  “That’s  too  mild.  I  bet  my  money 
on  you  because  they  said  you  could  fight.” 

“This  feller,  Jersey  Pike,  is  some  scrap- 
p>er,”  said  Thurston.  “He  won  my  money, 
but  he  earned  it  honest.”  Thurston  pmused. 

Strange  expressions  were  struggling  across 
the  face  of  the  dolorous  drummer. 

“Jersey  Pike!”  he  cried.  “Have  t  Ireen 
wasting  my  {perfectly  good  money  betting 
a  fish  like  this  could  trim  Jersey  Pike? 
Listen,  you  two  bright  little  alfalfa 
hounds!” 

AS  HE  divulged  what  he  knew,  Brimleigh 
was  making  those  remarks  which  were 
widely  quoted. 
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“Jersey,”  said  the  great  Brimleigh,  “I 
thought  you  could  do  nothing  well.  I  said 
you  would  not  fit  in  here.  I  take  it  all  back. 
I  am  ashamed  to  have  been  so  poor  a  critic 
of  a  man.  I  perceive  you  do  one  thing  su¬ 
premely  well.  Furthermore,  I  see  you  can 
be  elected  sheriff  whenever  you  run  for 
office.  You  may  inform  your  future  father- 
in-law  that  the  camp  and  as  much  land  as 
you  can  use  is  yours  for  a  wedding-gift.” 

There  came  another  interruption.  Tom 
and  Thurston,  the  stout  drummer  talking 
eagerly  between  them,  approached  the 
central  group.  Tom  was  particularly  ex¬ 
cited.  His  accents  were  somewhat  clouded 
by  reason  of  facial  distortion.  It  was  evi¬ 
dent  he  sought  to  justify  himself  to  Dalia 
and  the  colonel. 

“Daley,”  Tom  cried,  “this  fat  feller  says 


Jersey  fought  Bud  Brennan  to  a  draw  in 
Baltimore  and  was  robbed  of  the  decision.” 

“That’s  gospel  truth,  ma’am,”  said  the 
stout  stranger.  “My  brother  saw  the  fight 
and  said  it  was  a  robbery.” 

“Bud  Brennan’s  champion  now!”  Tom 
exclaimed.  “He  can  lick  ’em  all.  I  guess” 
— Tom’s  manner  was  now  one  of  pleasurable 
excitement — “I  guess  this  scrap  ain’t  goin’ 
to  hurt  my  record  any.”  He  held  out  a 
swollen  hand  to  his  opponent.  “You  cer¬ 
tainly  put  one  over  on  me  Jersey,  and  I’ll 
say  I  had  it  cornin’  my  way.” 

Tom  saw  his  blemished  reputation  re¬ 
turning  undimmed.  Henceforth  he  would 
be  known  as  one  who  had  battled  cham¬ 
pions.  .\nd  Dalia  was  the  victor’s  prize. 
It  was  the  code.  The  better  man  had  won, 
and  he  knew  he  must  rest  content. 
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Call  of  the  Flock 
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By  F.  St.  Mars 


IT  WAS  a  terrible  moment.  The  dr>', 
coughing,  clapping  roar  of  the  gun 
seemed  to  tear  and  rend  and  splinter 
the  immemorial  silence  of  the  estuarj’. 
The  little  stab  of  flame  below,  as  of  a  fier>' 
snake’s  tongue,  flickering,  as  a  snake’s 
tongue  will,  out  and  in,  was  a  small  matter 
comp)ared  with  the  strangely  terrifying,  cut¬ 
ting,  ripping  whistle  of  the  shot. 

For  the  flash  of  a  second’s  fraction,  no 
longer  than  the  gun-flash,  he  might  have 
wondered  what  on  earth  the  thing  was  at. 
In  another  flash,  the  vision  of  his  companion 
on  the  right,  stopping  so  suddenly  that  his 
legs  seemed  to  go  over  his  head,  and  then 
sliding  down  tail  first  and  behind  him — ^his 
wings  shattered  and  flapping  loose — to 
the  solid  earth,  had  told  him,  even  if  a 
second  and  a  simultaneous  vnsion  of  his 
next  ahead  gi\  ing  an  odd  little  sickening 
shiver,  and  then,  for  absolutely  no  reason 
that  he  could  make  of  it,  begin  to  plane 
down  unsteadily  to  land,  could  have  left 
him  in  ignorance.  But  there  could  be  no 
doubt,  anv-way,  since  the  blood  of  his  com¬ 
panion  on  the  left  covered  him  suddenly,  as 
with  a  gentle  spray,  and  he  looked  and  saw 
that  that  companion  had  no  longer  any  e\  e 
on  that  side  and  only  half  a  leg.  The 
vision  faded,  as  if  pulled  steadily  down  to 
the  ground  by  a  string,  and  he  was  left 
alone  out  of  four,  unhurt  or  not — ^he  could 
not  yet  realize  that — unconsciously  twisting 
and  darting,  and  drawnng  zigzags  through 
the  free  air. 


For  a  space  he  flew  on;  then  his  brain 
stunned  by  the  suddenly  unexpected,  by 
the,  to  him,  cataclysm,  unaware  at  first,  till 
the  increasing  strain  of  it  absolutely  insisted 
on  his  brain’s  attention,  that  the  hurtling, 
mad  speed  his  subconscious  mechanism  had 
literally  “jumped”  to,  in  the  space  of  some 
irnknowTi  fraction  of  a  second,  was,  now  that 
it  was  being  kept  up,  lieginning  to  tell  upon 
him.  Moreover,  there  was  no  longer  any 
need  for  it.  He  foimd  himself,  a  little  sur- 
prisedly,  at  the  three-thousand-foot  level, 
to  which  he  had  climbed,  or  “flared,”  with¬ 
out  knowing  it,  and  he  had  been  below’  the 
one-hundred-foot  level  when  “it”  had 
happened. 

There  was  no  longer  any  danger  up  here 
from  the  gun — for  him.  He  could  hear  it 
coughing  and  clapping  away,  far,  far  below, 
at  his  wounded  fellows,  and  could  even  see, 
if  he  chose,  what  horrors  it  was  making  of 
them. 

And  all  in  a  flash  he  realized  that  he  was 
alone — he  who  had  been  one  of  a  four- 
hundred-strong  flo?k.  The  fact  immersed 
him  literally,  as  if  he  were  falling  into  a 
gulf,  making  him  cry  out,  without  knowing 
it,  before  he  thought.  All  round  him  “the 
great  spaces  w’ashed  wdth  sun”  were  de¬ 
serted  and  clear,  and,  only  very  far  away, 
he  caught,  wdth  his  large  and  wonderful 
bulging  eyes,  the  faint  splashes  of  silver 
against  the  pure,  clean-swept  green  of 
fields  that  marked  the  twisting  in  their 
turns  on  their  course  of  some  few’  of  his 
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scattered  campanions.  Far  away  and  be¬ 
low,  and  right  out  on  the  horizon,  as  it  were 
a  smoke  pufiF  caught  up  in  a  whirlwind,  he 
at  last  made  out  the  main  body  of  the  flock, 
“eating”  leagues  up  and  going  nowhere,  and 
changing  from  silver  to  dull  drab  on  each 
swing  and  change  of  front. 

Toward  this  he  made.  Toward  this  the 
scattered  silver  sparks,  the  far-flung  units, 
were  all  making,  one  after  the  other,  as  they 
got  their  writs  and  found  out  really  whither, 
in  the  immensity  of  the  heavens,  their  sub¬ 
conscious  selves  had  taken  them. 

But  fact  must  have  him  labeled,  amTvay, 
alive  or  dead,  and  fact  has  it  that  he  was 
a  dunlin,  whose  other  name  is  “ox-bird,” 
though  why  “ox,”  the  wild-fowlers  who 
named  him  have  never  said; and, being  them¬ 
selves  of  a  dying  race,  even  if  they  now 
know,  never  wrill. 

AS  HE  flung  his  way  toward  the  flock, 
carving  through  the  air  sea — can  we 
compare  it  to  anything  else,  or,  perhaps,  can 
we  compare  it  at  all? — his  knife-edge  wings 
curved  half  back — part  shut,  it  alwrays 
seemed — folded  a  little  to  his  side,  so  that 
men  call  them  “hooked,”  tripping  or  slip>- 
ping  a  little  in  his  flight.  That  gave  an 
odd  trick  of  apparent  imcertainty  to  so 
astonishing  a  flyer.  The  key-note  whistles, 
the  unmistakable  “s-k-r-e-e”  of  the  lost 
units,  all  heading  in  toward  the  flock  from 
out  the  miles,  all  collecting,  drawn  by  their 
Wonderful  sight  to  the  common  center  of 
fellowship) — any  fellowship  rather  than 
none,  since  one  beyond  her  vision  of  the 
flock,  or  wounded — “pricked,”  they  delight 
to  call  it — had  dropp)ed  to  the  company  of 
five  paddling  red^anks — grew  gradually 
up)on  his  ears  and  almost  made  him 
happy. 

Next  instant,  our  dunlin — whose  other 
name,  for  us  at  any  rate,  since  he  has  to 
have  one,  was  Alpina — fell  incontinently 
into  an  air-p)ocket,  or,  rather,  into  a  lower 
air  stratum.  He  had  passed  from  flving 
over  the  warm  sandy  shore,  with  its  up>- 
ihrust  of  rising  warm  air,  to  above  the 
colder  water  with  slowrer  rising  currents. 
Consequently,  he  fell.  A  four-hundred-feet 
drop  without  any  effort  to  recover  was  no 
matter  to  him;  he  knew  he  could  recover. 
It  was  like  a  dive.  Shore-birds  often  dive 
when  crossing  from  land  to  water — gen¬ 
erally  do,  if  not  at  a  great  height — and  he 
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had  been  descending  chi  a  long  slant  all  the 
time.  Now  he  did  finally  fetch  up  and 
start  flying  close  along  the  surface  of  the 
water — his  favorite  method,  for  several 
reasons — toward  the  main  flock. 

But  the  main  flock  had  vanished.  It  had 
sucked  down  like  a  waterspout — only  dowm, 
not  uj> — a  wonderful  funnel  of  living,  flut¬ 
tering  silver  confetti,  and  had  promptly 
ceased  to  be.  Instead,  there  was  a  bed  of 
white  crocuses  planted  out  along  a  thin, 
narrow  strip  of  dark,  forbidding  mud.  In 
places  the  plants  stood  six  deep;  in  places 
the  bed  thinned  out  to  one  thick.  At  the 
ends  it  tailed  off  and  was  lost  as  single 
plants  that  stopp)ed.  That  was  the  flock, 
standing  motionless,  all  facing  one  wray — 
the  wray  of  the  wind — white  breasts  toward 
him,  all  as  still  and  unlifelike  as  the  cro¬ 
cuses  they  resembled  at  that  distance — a 
flock  three  hundred  and  eighty-two  strong. 
The  other  eighteen  had  been  killed  or 
maimed  beyond  flying,  beyond  freedom,  be¬ 
yond  hop)e,  beyond  count  as  birds,  by  the 
gun. 

Alpina  dashed  up  to  them  at  full  sp)eed, 
writh  a  last  pleased  whistle,  spun  wonder¬ 
fully  full  about  close  above  their  heads,  so 
as  to  face  the  wind,  though  he  had  come  to 
them  down-wrind.  He  tilted  his  body  and 
his  wring-planes,  so  as  to  offer  what  aviators 
call  as  great  an  “angle  of  incidence”  as  p)os- 
sible,  by  way  of  brake,  for  he  had  heaps  of 
sjjeed  to  get  rid  of  yet.  He  gave  a  few 
flapK  to  add  to  it,  and  stopp)ed  neatly  into  a 
vacant  place — and  it  was  hard  to  find  one  in 
that  throng  plotted  out  exactly  at  wring’s 
length  apmrt  and  no  more — folded  his  wings 
and  was  still  as  the  rest.  None  of  them 
took  any  notice.  Not  a  head  moved,  not 
a  feather.  They  were  all  of  them,  or  nearly 
all,  alseep,  with  their  heads  tucked  imder 
their  wrings  and  their  long  beaks  stuck 
among  their  feathers.  Many  were  on  one 
leg;  many  were  not.  Here  and  there,  espe¬ 
cially  on  the  outside,  a  bird  stood  writh  its 
head  sunk  into  its  shoulders,  but  aw’ake. 
One  had  its  head  and  long  neck  right  up) — 
another  “pricked”  imfortunate,  no  doubt, 
reminded  of  danger  by  the  bite  of  p)ain  all 
the  time  and  on  the  lookout  for  it. 

Alpina  was  asleep  almost  with  the  last 
little  waggle  of  his  long  wrings,  whose  knife- 
p)oints  folded  over  his  ap)ology  for  a  tail, 
and  for  ten  minutes  that  flock  became  im¬ 
movable  crocuses  once  more,  utterly  lost 
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in  sleep — deep  sleep,  complete  sleep — in  the 
bright  sun. 

The  next  that  Alpina  knew  was  waking 
and  rising  with  the  flock,  which  had 
risen  because  the  birds  that  were  already 
awake  had  risen;  yet  they  had  followed  so 
instantly — from  deep  sleep  to  furious  mo¬ 
tion — that,  to  the  mere  human  eye,  it  looked 
exactly  like  the  action  of  a  machine  of 
which  all  component  parts  had  acted  pre¬ 
cisely  together. 

As  Alpina  swept  into  the  flock  along  the 
mud-spur  to  the  end,  then  turned  and 
swept  back,  again  reversed  and  back  again, 
going  further  each  time,  covering  j-ards  in 
instants  at  furious  speed,  yet  each  pointed 
wing-tip  only  just  so  far  from  the  next 
bird’s  as  to  giva  flWng-room  and  no  more — 
the  baffling  wind  now  ahead,  now  astern  as 
they  turned,  and  now  abeam,  the  air-cur¬ 
rents  pushing  and  shoving  this  way  and 
that — he  could  hear  the  sound  of  the  united 
wing-rush  like  rain  on  leaves  of  forest  trees. 

And  then  he  was  down  and  asleep  again, 
still  in  his  place,  beautifully  unconscious  of 
any  miracle  accomplished,  un worried — a 
machine,  and  part  of  a  greater — a  one 
three-hundred-and-eighty-second  part  of  a 
greater — the  machine  of  the  flock. 

The  alarm  had  been  a  false  one.  Noth¬ 
ing  had  made  it ;  nothing  justified  it.  There 
was  nothing,  there  in  all  the  far  landscape, 
to  account  for  it.  It  had  come,  sprung  to 
furious  speed,  and  snapped  to  inert  sleep 
again — from  nowhere. 

Three  times  this  happ)ened,  .\lpina,  with 
the  flock,  getting  from  five  to  fifteen  min¬ 
utes’  sleep  each  time,  but  always  the  same 
rigid  routine  was  adhered  to,  the  same 
sp)eed,  the  same  preinstantaneousness,  the 
same  mathematical  precision,  the  same 
immaculate  discipline.  Each  or  any  time 
the  alarm  might  have  been  real.  The  flock 
knew  that.  As  one  bird,  or  three  hundred 
and  eighty-two,  they  were  fully  aware,  nor 
lost  in  any  of  the  alarms  one  iota  of  their 
care,  p)ace  and  exactness.  Men  said  there 
was  a  leader  whom  all  followed;  but  if  there 
was,  no  man  of  life  could  pick  him  out. 
No  bird  seemed  before  his  or  her  fellow,  or 
behind. 

The  fourth  time  Alpina  was  up  and  a  part 
and  parcel  of  the  rest,  it  was  different. 
There  was  something  in  the  “feel”  of  the 
flock  that  told  him  this.'  You  know  how, 


without  a  word  being  spwken,  panic  runs 
through  a  crowd?  So  here,  then,  he  caught 
the  cold  grip  of  fear  as  it  ran  like  an  in¬ 
visible  electric  current  through  his  fellows. 
And  he  looked  and  saw  above  them,  so  high 
it  was  but  the  size  of  a  fly,  a  bird  thing 
climbing  in  circles.  Then  it  fell. 

Alpina  was  conscious  of  a  long,  thin, 
hissing  line  drawn  from  heaven  to  earth,  or, 
rather,  mud.  Perhap)s  he  had  time  to  hop)e 
that  streak,  which  was  a  falcon  who  rejoiced 
in  the  name  of  Hobby,  whose  other  name 
was  Death,  was  aim^  at  any  and  every 
other  member  of  that  flock  but  him.  It  was 
not.  No,  sirs!  From  way  up  in  the  in¬ 
finite  that  hunter  with  a  hooked  bill  had 
picked  him  out,  and  the  next  second  he  was 
quite  wise\s  to  the  fact. 

He  had  just  time  to  turn  over  on  one  wing 
and  stumble  like  that  a  foot  and  let  the 
terror  go  whistling  by.  If  she — for  a  she  it 
was — had  hit  him  at  that  spjeed,  there 
.would  have  been  no  more  to  him — at  least, 
no  more  worth  counting. 

If  she  had  hit  the  mud,  there  would  have 
been  no  more  to  her! 

Neither  happ)ened. 

He  had  his  feathers  ruffled  by  the  draft 
of  her  passage.  She  shot  out  her  great 
wings  and  fanned  her;  tail,  braking  madly, 
and  came  roimd  and  was  up  again  almost 
before  he  had  got  a  fair  start. 

Promptly  he  became  a  sp)eck  in  the  sky, 
as  if  he  would  climb  to  heaven’s  gate. 
Promptly  she  followed  him. 

He  saw  the  estuary  lay  itself  out  like  a 
burnished  tea-tray.  He  saw  the  roads 
like  little  white  ribbons.  He  saw  the 
motor-cars  on  the  roads,  and  the  horses  and 
the  carts  like  tiny  toy  things  stuck  there. 
He  saw  a  pinch  of  cotton-wool — that  was 
steam — above  a  toy  train  that  crawled  and 
crawled.  He  saw  a  little  toy  town — all  so 
orderly  laid  out  and  clean — with  red  roofs 
and  a  pK>nd. 

Then  all  this  was  blotted  out,  and  became 
bank  up>on  bank  of  gauz>’,  sliding  cloud. 

If  he  could  only  lose  her  in  this,  her  the 
sickle-winged  minion  of  death!  But  she 
was  beastly  close  now,  having  come  up, 
shooting  through  the  cloud-drift,  like  a  fish 
out  of  surf.  He  wouldn’t  give  a  feather  for 
his  chances  up  here  if  she  got  above  him, 
and  in  spite  of  all  his  straining,  she  was 
going  up  p>ast  him  now.  She  could  swoop, 
cut  off  his  life  and  catch  him  again  as  he 
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fell,  l)efore  he  went  to  pieces  on  the  earth 
below. 

No;  he  could  see  that  his  chances  up  here 
were  no  sort  of  healthy  investment.  But 
he  was  not  a  dunlin  to  throw  up  his  wings 
and  surrender  for  nothing.  He  was  old  and 
cunning,  as  they  count  both  in  dunlin 
society,  and  he  guessed  anybody  could  fall — 
if  they  could  not  fly — as  quickly  as  any¬ 
body  else;  so  he  fell.  Shut  his  wings  and 
let  himself  go. 

It  was  sickening,  that  awful  slide  down, 
faster  and  faster  and  faster,  through  the 
hurrying  piled  nothing  of  the  clouds — pash! 
Surely  he  must  have  felt  as  if  the  bottom 
of  his  stomach  had  vanished  in  those  crazy 
seconds. 

Whrrp!  And  the  clouds  had  flashed  up 
by  him. 

Whrrr-cwhh!  And  the  neat,  clean,  washen, 
clipped  and  shaven  dolls’  toy-land  of  old 
Mother  Earth  was  tearing  up  toward  him  at 
the  rate  of  a  runaway  train.  It  was  she  that 
was  nearing,  not  he.  He  felt  that.  And 
just  behind — two  yards,  to  be  exact — the 
hobby-falcon  was  shooting,  as  if  she  had 
l)een  tied  to  him  by  a  string.  That  appal¬ 
ling  dive  was  turning  him  giddy. 

ONE  does  not  know  whether,  with  his 
prism-binocular  eyes,  Alpina  had  al¬ 
ready  marked  down  his  landing-place.  It 
seemed  impossible  from  that  height  and  at 
that  speed.  His  subsequgnt  maneuvers 
appear^  to  suggest  that  it  was  not.  Any¬ 
way,  if  he  made  up  his  mind  at  the  last, 
then  he  must  have  had  a  wonderful  mind, 
timed,  like  a  camera-shutter,  to  fractions 
of  seconds. 

Be  this  as  it  may,  the  world,  in  flying  up 
to  him  as  if  he  were  hardly  moving  at  all, 
showed  that  he  was  over  the  land,  and 
making,  on  a  sharp  slant  that  wasn’t  quite  a 
clean  drop,  on  a  bee-line — or  far  straighter, 
for  a  real  bee-line  isn’t  very  straight — 
slap-bang  toward  a  house  close  to  the  water. 
And  the  next  thing  one  knew  was  that  two 
streaks  had  come  down  out  of  the  sky,  and 
that  one  had  ended — miraculously,  without 
pulverizing  itself — in  the  porch  at  the  front 
door  of  that  house.  That  one  was  Alpina, 
crouched,  cowering,  and  panting  as  if  his 
heart  would  blow  up.  The  other  was  the 
falcon,  who  swept  on  on  a  long,  curving 
swerve,  her  wings  and  tail  cut,  and  disgust 
and  rage  written  all  over  her. 

Evtrybody't  idatatitu,  Dtttmber,  igaa 


However,  Alpina  was  there,  and  had  not 
the  slightest  intention  of  being  anywhere 
else  for  a  bit.  The  falcon — who,  by  the 
way,  was  about  the  fastest  bird  that  flies — 
could  beat  up  and  down,  light  as  a  butterfly, 
in  the  sky  if  she  liked.  Alpina  was  not  go¬ 
ing  to  quit  station  for  quite  some  interval 
for  any —  Oh,  help! 

The  door  opened,  and  a  man  stood  in  the 
gap  where  it  had  been. 

Alpina  did  not  move,  even  though  the 
telltale  gleam  erf  two  gun-barrels  under  his 
arm  quite  invited  him  to  do  so.  Like 
Br’er  Rabbit,  he  just  sat  tight,  staring  and 
panting. 

The  man  paused  to  light  a  cigarette  and 
stepped  out.  His  nail^  boot  fell  within 
six  inches  of  the  crouched  dunlin,  and — 
my! — but  that  must  have  been  erne  of  the 
worst  moments  in  the  little  bird’s  hectic 
life.  Not  that  he  showed  it,  mark  you. 
He  might  have  been  on  his  nest  by  the  p)ose 
of  him,  as  imp>assive  as  an  Oriental. 

The  hobby-falcon  fled,  conscious,  maybe, 
that  the  sudden  barlike  gleam  at  the  man’s 
shoulder  indicated  that  the  gim-barrels  had 
been  leveled  at  her  but  did  not  speak  be¬ 
cause  she  was  too  far  away.  And  she  kept 
far  away.  In  fact,  she  must  have  been 
pretty  well  on  the  other  side  of  the  English 
Chatmel  by  the  time  that  man  came  home 
again;  for  she  was  traveling,  you  see,  to 
Africa,  where  she  wintered,  not  liking  the 
British  climate  except  to  nest  in. 

Ten  minutes  later,  Alpina  made  his  debut 
from  that  porch  and  headed  away  for  the 
estuary — nobody  being  a  scrap  the  wiser 
from  first  to  last,  which  comes  of  keeping 
still,  my  sons.  Do  you  freeze  and  think 
hard  when  you  are  in  a  fix. 

But — mark  you — Alpina  was  not  happy 
yet — not  by  a  beakful.  For  these  long- 
legged,  paddling  little  shore-birds,  life  may 
be  happy,  but  at  a  price  only. 

For  one  thing,  there  was  no  longer  the 
flock  of  dunlin  to  be  found.  That  falcon 
had  scared  the  cheek  out  of  ’em  more  than 
the  gun  had,  and  they  were  not  chancing 
meeting  her  again.  Wherefore,  Alpina,  fly¬ 
ing  forlornly  over  the  again  desert^,  wind- 
whipped  mud-flats,  whistling:  “S-k-r-e-e! 
S-k-r-e-e!”  at  ten-second  intervals,  could 
find  nothing  better  to  associate  with  than 
five-ringed  plover,  wfith  white  waistcoats 
and  black  stocks,  feeding  roimd  a  gully. 
It  was  characteristic  ^  him,  and  of 
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most  shore-birds,  that  he  must  hobnob  with 
somebody. 

At  that  time — and  indeed,  at  all  times 
pretty  well,  it  seems  to  me — the  wonying, 
blustering,  chilly  wind  of  the  estuary  was 
blowing  hard — quite  hard  enough.  Al- 
pina,  hugging  the  mud  because  of  it,  let 
himself  down  into  the  gully  and  settled  with 
a  friendly  twitter  before  he  noticed  that  the 
ringed  plover  were  not  altogether  happy. 

True  enough,  they  were  running  about, 
or  p>ausing  to  listen  rigidly  for  the  lob¬ 
worm  or  the  sandhoppers.  We  might 
think  they  were  really  feeding.  Alpina 
knrw  they  w'ere  only  kidding.  Reason — a 
big  p)earl-gray  and  speckless  white  herring- 
gull,  stuck  like  a  marble  carving  on  the 
mud  forty  yards  away,  looking  at  nothing 
in  particular.  You  could  have  seen  him  a 
mile  off,  shining  like  a  gravestone.  But  he 
didn’t  care.  He  was  planning  to  be  a 
gravestone,  or,  more  correctly,  a  grave, 
for  one  of  the  ringed  plovers.  But  Alpina 
would  do  just  as  well. 

Alpina  knew  the  gull — the  horrible,  hated 
“white  patrol”  of  the  estuaries  and  coasts, 
knew  his  gentle  little  ways  with  such  as 
find  themselves  tired,  lost,  deserted,  wound¬ 
ed  or  alone.  .\nd  .■Mpina  fled,  the  gull 
after  him,  like  a  splash  of  white  paint. 

That  chase  was  different  from  the  last. 
It  never  went  very  high.  It  often  almost 
touched  the  mud,  and  between  those  two  it 
drew  a  course  like  the  lines  on  a  fever-chart 
— ^and  a  very  feverish  fever-chart  at  that. 
Speed?  I  don’t  know.  Just  as  fast  as  one 
could  follow,  and  that  isn’t  slow. 

For  an  overplaned  flying  craft  such  as  he 
was,  that  gull  put  in  some  wonderfully  tricky 
flying  curves  and  loops,  dives  and  glides. 
He  made  great  play  with  the  wind  eddies, 
but,  for  all  his  power,  got  himself  badly 
blown  up  once  on  an  upndraft,  and  badly 
let  into  a  pocket — the  f)air  of  them — which 
ended  in  Alpina  “shrinking  coyly  up  a 
drain,”  or,  to  be  more  exact,  what  the 
natives  call  a  “bunny” — one  of  those 
drains,  or  sluices,  which  run  the  surface- 
water  off  the  land  out  into  the  estuary. 

.\nd  here,  close  by,  the  beastly  gull  stuck 
himself  up  as  a  gravestone  once  more.  He 
was  no  impetuous  falcon  to  lose  patience. 
He  was  a  gull — that  is,  one  of  the  most 
patient  things  in  all  the  wild,  and  almost 
the  cruelest. 

And  the  mud-bedraggled  dunlin  in  the 


bunny  had  to  stop  where  he  was  till  dark¬ 
ness  smote  the  shore,  for  come  out  he  dared 
not  and  face  that  skulking  murderer’s  beak. 

Night  added  itself  to  the  wind,  and  the 
gull  departed  to  sleep  among  his 
fellows  at  some  distant  goodness  knows 
where.  Other  things,  too,  were  added  to 
the  night,  worse  even  than  the  gull. 

Shore-crabs,  who  are  never  very  far  away 
from  you  on  the  shore  or  the  estuary, 
though  you  may  not  see  them,  came  to  the 
conclusion  that  now,  perhaps,  would  be  a 
good  time  to  tear  that  dunlin  to  pieces— 
fighting  each  other  all  the  while — since  he 
had  remained  so  still  that  he  must  be  dead, 
or  wounded — they  didn’t  care  which. 

Shore-rats,  almost  as  horrible  as  the  crabs, 
came  and  stared  up  the  bunny  with  little 
eyes  of  green,  like  gimlet-holes  of  light  in 
the  gathering  gloom. 

Outside,  the  dunlin  could  hear  the  harsh 
dungeon-echoing  “cr-a-a-nk!”  of  a  heron, 
and  the  lost-soul  wail  of  a  curlew.  Far 
away,  a  p>eewit,  or  green  plover,  set  up  a 
clamor  and  was  still.  The  great  clock  on 
the  town  hall  in  the  distant  seaport  c4ty 
began  to  boom  slowly  out  the  hour,  and  a 
vessel,  probably  a  torpedo-boat  destroyer, 
feeling  her  way  into  harbor,  set  up  a  sudden 
■  hyenalike  howl. 

Save  for  these  things,  there  was  no  sound 
except,  from  time  to  time,  the  horrible  click 
of  the  homy  c^rap>ace  of  some  crab  against 
a  stone  or  the  cktter  of  pebbles  as  a  rat 
ran. 

And  it  was  then  that  .Alpina,  cramped  and 
none  too  warm,  decided  that  now  was  the 
time  to  go. 

He  went  accordingly,  but  not  far.  To  be 
precise,  he  went  about  a  dozen  inches,  and 
then,  stopping  as  if  some  one  had  him  by 
a  string,  set  up  a  sudden  wild  and  maniacal 
fluttering  that  seemed  as  if  it  would  knock 
the  life  out  of  him.  But  with  all  the  craz}’ 
beating,  he  did  not  get  any  farther. 

The  fact  of  the  matter  was  that  eels  con¬ 
gregated  about  the  mouth  of  that  bunny, 
but,  though  they  were  capable  of  any  vil¬ 
lainy,  it  was  not  eels  that  had  got  him.  It 
was  the  hook,  one  of  the  hooks,  on  the  line 
— ^‘trot-line”  the  natives  term  it,  I  fancy- 
set  by  some  local  fisherman  to  entertain— 
and  retain — some  of  those  eels  that  had 
got  him. 

It  had  him  just  under  the  arm — or,  rather, 
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wing-pit,  so  to  say,  and  did  not  seem  in  the 
least  inclined  to  let  him  go.  Hence  the  un¬ 
reasoning  madness. 

For  all  wild  creatures,  the  fear  of  the  trap 
— the  terror  of  the  loss  of  freedom — ^is  bad 
enough,  but  for  a  shore-bird — a  w-ader,  a 
dunlin,  one  who  had  been  used  to  “make 
of  the  seas  a  hostel  and  of  the  skies  a 
market-place,”  and  whose  wings  carried 
him  half  round  the  world  and  more — 
yearly — this  awful  holding  and  not  letting 
go  sent  him  into  a  blind  nightmare  of  hor¬ 
ror  that  seemed  in  danger  of  forcing  him 
to  commit  suicide  by  insane,  senseless 
struggling  alone,  then  and  there. 

And  instantly  the  rats  and  the  crabs,  the 
shore-gentry,  the  ghouls,  the  hyenas  of  the 
tide-line  were  stUl — ^at  attention.  They 
heard  the  fluttering,  the  unmistakable  signal 
of  distress,  and  they  dealt  in  distress,  as  a 
butcher  deals  in  meat — only,  by  no  means 
so  neatly. 

In  fact,  there  was  a  long  pause  all  round 
the  bunny  in  the  stillness.  One  felt  rather 
than  saw  that  there  were  things  in  the 
darkness  listening,  or,  at  any  rate,  con¬ 
scious  of  the  accident,  horrible  things,  and 
one  would  not  have  liked  to  change  places 
with  that  poor  birdfor — well,  for  any  mortal 
thing.  And  no  one,  you  bet,  knew — once 
he  had  realized  more  or  less  what  had  hold 
of  him,  which  he  did  not  do  at  once — 
better  than  Alpina  the  full,  merciless,  sick¬ 
ening  horror  of  his  position. 

'T^HFiN  came  the  horrible,  slow  closing-in 
process.  It  alway's  comes  in  the  wild, 
sooner  or  later,  round  a  trapped  or  a  wound¬ 
ed  thing,  and  is  one  of  the  most  pitiless 
attributes  to  a  life  where  war  never  ceases 
from  birth  till  death.  The  strongest  and 
the  fortunate  must  live  to  make  an  already 
tflScient  race  always  more  efficient;  the 
weakest  or  the  unfortunate  must  die,  so  as 
not  for  one  moment  to  impair  that  racial 
efficiency.  And  so  the  terrible  va  victis  is 
sounded,  and  the  foes  close  in. 

Alpina  must  have  heard  it,  even  if  he  did 
not  already  know.  He  had  seen  two 
wounded  redshanks  plucked  nearly  naked 
within  fifteen  minutes  of  their  mishap  by 
crabs  or  gulls  the  day  before,  and  he  knew 
that  he  had  already  been  given  by  fate 
more  than  his  time-limit. 

He  fell  to  beating  and  struggling  even 
more  violently  and  Mockingly  than  before. 
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Something  must  give  way.  He  fully  in¬ 
tended  that  something  should,  and  at  the 
moment  he  was  not  in  a  state  of  mind  to 
care  much  what. 

The  rats,  fortunately,  were  a  little  de¬ 
layed  by  the  crabs,  and  vice  versa,  for  it  is 
not  recognized  outside  the  wild  what,  with 
food  ahead  and  on  his  own  ground,  a  very 
insolent  fighter  the  shore-crab  is.  The 
rats,  though  they  eat  them,  were  perfectly 
wise  as  to  this,  and  placed  each  foot  warily 
because  of  it. 

Meanwhile,  Alpina  went,  apparently, 
quite  mad. 

He  saw  the  gimlet-hole,  gleaming  eyes. 
He  heard  the  click  of  stones.  He  became 
beyond  reasoning.  He  tugged  as  they  tug 
who  are  consumed  with  liquid  fire,  and — 
snap! 

Something  had  given  way.  It  was  not  the 
hook;  he  could  feel  that.  Away — away — 
away,  was  the  one  consuming  surge  of  his 
brain,  away  out  of  this! 

He  fell  on  his  beak  at  the  sudden  release. 
He  was  up,  quick  as  light,  as  a  rat  rushed  in. 
He  was  going  down  the  beach,  part  running, 
p>art  flying,  part  dancing,  p>art  hopping 
mighty  hops — somehow,  anyhow,  to  get 
away. 

Things  grabbed  at  his  toes  in  the  dark; 
jaws  snapped  at  his  flanks;  claws  felt  after 
his  tail.  Creatures  unseen  fell  over  one 
another  in  their  famished  rage  to  get  at  him 
and  tear,  to  do  anything  to  stop  his  retreat. 
And  he,  who  had  no  weapons  beyond  a  soft 
beak,  designed  for  the  finest  possible  deli¬ 
cacy  of  touch,  had  nothing  to  fight  them 
with — only  his  long  legs  and  his  narrow 
sickle-wings  to  flee.  He  fled. 

And  it  was  not  till  he  was  far  out  across 
the  estuary,  still  part  flying,  part  skipping 
along  in  that  grotesque  and  awful  nightmare 
dance,  before  he  realized  that  a  weighted, 
horrible  something  was  holding  him  back. 

It  was  at  this  moment  that  he  made  the 
discovery  that  he  had  carried  away  part 
of  the  line  with  him.  I  don’t  know  what  he 
thought  it  was,  of  course — probably  a  bit 
of  seaweed — but  it  hurt;  the  hook  got  in  the 
way  of  his  wing  when  flying,  and  he  was 
very  miserable  indeed.  Moreover,  he  was 
alone,  and  that,  to  him,  was  almost  the 
worst  of  all. 

VVTierefore,  he  naturally  began  to  talk 
about  it,  calling  out  to  the  damp  night  in  his 
thin,  luursh  wlmtle,  and  complaining,  to  all 
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who  cared  to  hear  in  the  immense  empty 
space,  of  his  misery. 

“S-k-r-e-e!  S-k-r-e-e!”  •  he  piped,  and 
then  instantly  jumped  to  attention. 

“S-k-r-e-e!  S-k-r-e-e!”  came  an  answer¬ 
ing  whistle  across  the  wet  mud-ooze. 

He  nearly  went  crazy  in  his  excitement  of 
answering.  He  flapped  as  well  as  he  could 
toward  the  sound,  singing  out  all  the  time, 
till — oh,  joy! — he  heard  the  swift  whimp>er 
of  wings  above  and  round  him,  and  a 
pleased,  exulting  whistle.  It  was  his  mate. 
She — she,  the  little  faithful  one,  she  had 
never  lost  hope,  never  forgotten,  but  had 
searched  the  mud-flats  day  and  dark,  call¬ 
ing  all  the  time  for  him,  leaving  the  flock 
to  do  so,  and  you  cannot  comprehend,  per¬ 
haps,  all  the  wrench  that  that  means  to  a 
dunlin. 

She  settled  hastily  beside  him  and  ran 
round  him,  twittering.  He  uttered  a  curious 
little  yodling  whistle  of  pleasure  to  greet 
her,  and,  in  the  same  instant,  he  heard  a 
sound  rush  by  overhead,  as  of  the  passing 
of  a  summer  rain-shower  over  forest  trees. 
He  did  not  want  telling  what  that  sound 
was.  It  was,  though  he  could  not  see  it, 
beyond  a  hunydng  blur  across  the  blue-black 
of  the  night  sky — it  was  the  flock. 

At  once  his  wife  rose  to  follow  them,  call¬ 
ing  to  him  to  follow  her.  And  he  did,  but  it 
was  hard  work.  The  hook  pricked  con¬ 
foundedly,  and  the  line  would  get  in  the  way. 
He  made  slow  flying  of  it,  and  presently 
settled  again,  calling  dismally,  for  he  did 
not  want  to  be  left  ncrw — that  would  be  too 
hard. 

Once  more — and  I  like  to  think  of  her 
then — his  mate  came  back  to  him  and 
lighted  close  by  his  side.  She  seemed 
puzzled  and  upset,  twittering  at  him  con¬ 
tinuously  and  excitedly,  as  if  in  those  twit¬ 
ters  she  could  ask  of  him  the  trouble — ^for 
she  knew  there  was  trouble.  She  could  see 
that,  at  any  rate.  You  could  tell  it  by  her 
actions.  Indeed,  most  wild  creatures  show 
trouble  so  obviously  that  none  could  remain 
in  doubt,  and  this  is  especially  so  with 
birds,  who  reveal  it  in  their  immobility. 

And  then  it  was,  as  he  ran  forward  a 
little,  and  rose  and  flew  a  few  yards  and 
again  gave  it  up,  that  she  seemed  to  see  for 
the  first  time  that  pestilential  fishing-line. 
She  flew  to  him  and  picked  it  up  in  her 
beak.  I  don’t  know  why.  You  may,  or 
may  not,  doubt  whether  she  knew.  Nor 


does  it  matter  very  much,  since  neither  of  us 
is  likely  to  find  out. 

But  the  point  was  that,  for  the  moment, 
she  prevented  him  from  feeling  it,  and  in 
the  same  moment  the  rush  of  the  flock,  as 
it  went  tearing  by  on  its  sweeping  man¬ 
euvers,  came  to  them  out  of  the  night. 

The  two  together  were  too  much  for  Al- 
pina.  He  b^me  delirious  almost  with 
that  feeling  we  can  only  describe  as  the 
“call  of  the  flock,”  and  gathering  every 
ounce  of  strength  that  he  possessed,  he  rose 
and  flew  with  all  the  power  that  was  in  him. 

The  result  was  extraordinar\\ 

He  had  covered  perhaps  a  hundred  j-ards, 
flvTng  very  low,  but  working  up  to  almost 
a  mad  speed  of  reckless  desperation  when 
suddenly  the  hook  on  the  end  of  the  line 
caught  in  an  old  and  tottering  green  and 
rotting  stump.  It  stopped  him  dead  in  full 
wild  career,  tiuning  him  clean  over  in  the 
air  and  dropping  him  as  if  he  had  been  shot. 
It  was  an  awful  jar. 

.■Vlpina’s  mate  swept  back,  calling,  calling, 
calling,  but  from  him  there  was  no  answer. 
He  lay  still  and  limp  upon  the  mud — she 
foimd  him — a  dead  thing,  apparently,  and 
the  crabs  would  come  into  their  own  at  last 
having  the  final  word,  as  they  always  do. 

Wildly  she  ran  round  him,  twittering 
coaxingly.  Vainly  she  ran  a  little  way  off, 
calling  him  to  rise,  but  it  was  all  no  good. 
The  bunch  of  feathers,  with  white  breast 
uppermost,  so  conspicuous  and  so  inert 
there  in  the  dark,  would  apparently  fly 
nevermore. 

And  then  at  last,  she  rose  and  began  to 
fly  away  after  the  flock,  calling  dolefully 
as  she  went,  and  instantly,  as  if  the  call  had 
roused  him,  Alpina  stood  up  and  shook 
himself.  Then  he  rose,  too,  and  swiftly 
followed  her. 

He  had  only  been  stunned,  after  all,  by 
the  jerk,  which  had,  in  addition,  wrenched 
the  hook  out  of  his  body,  leaving  him  a 
free  bird  once  more,  with  only  a  superficial 
flesh-wound  that  would  quickly  heal. 

^"TXD-DAY,  if  we  look  for  him,  we  shall 

-i-  find  him  with  his  mate  and  the  flock 
somewhere  upon  the  great  marismas  in 
Spain,  I  think,  and,  if  the  imperial  eagles 
and  the  marsh-harriers  and  the  peregrine 
falcons  and  the  rest  don’t  go  too  far,  we 
shall  have  him  back  here  again  with  us  next 
spring,  on  his  way  north  to  nest. 
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The  First  Rays  of  Light  Seem  to  Be  Shed  Upon  the  de 
Gran  lieu  Mystery  y  but  Mr.  Guelpa^  Hard  at  JVorky 
Continues  to  Find  Much  That  is  Puzzling 

By  Vance  Thompson 

Illustrations  by  Gerald  Leake 

Begin  this  serial  with  any  instalment.  The  story  is  here  up  to  this  issue. 


The  Comtesse  de  Granlieu  was  un¬ 
der  observation — suspected  of  the 
murder  of  her  husband — ^although 
she  did  not  know  it.  Among  her 
serv'ants,  the  police  had  found  the  necessar>' 
collaborators — that  maid  who  brushed  out 
her  hair  at  night  and  put  on  her  stockings 
in  the  morning,  the  chauffeur  who  drove 
her  car,  the  man  on  the  door,  the  old  butler 
It  table — one  and  all,  with  the  keen  interest 
KTV'ants  find  in  taking  the  upper  hand  of 
djose  they  serve,  watched  her,  spied  on  her, 
leported  on  her.  The  SHrete — the  crime- 
hunters  of  Paris — had  made  up  its  mind. 
The  killing  of  the  Comte  de  Granlieu,  whose 
body  had  been  found  in  the  Bois  de  Boulogne, 
was  a  passional  crime.  Cherchez  la  femme; 
ind  the  SHrete  had  sought  the  woman — 
and  found  the  Comtesse  de  Granlieu. 

At  times,  she  thought  she  was  watched; 
It  times,  she  did  not  know.  Only,  round 
her,  she  felt,  was  an  atmosphere  of  suspicion 
and  espial;  she  was  afraid. 

She  had  made  many  advances  to  her 
father-in-law,  the  Marquis  de  Granlieu,  and 
to  the  old  marquise;  there  had  come  from 
them  only  vague,  cold  answers  of  politeness. 
%e  had  asked  them  if  she  might  call  at  their 
home.  The  reply  had  been  an  excuse — ill 
health,  sorrow. 

Everybody's  Matasint,  December,  1922 


The  friends  of  the  great  family — and 
some  of  them  had  been  friends  of  her  own — 
followed  this  example  of  polite  frigidity. 
Cards  were  left,  but  no  one  came.  She  had 
no  friends  in  the  American  set;  the  count 
had  not  optened  his  doors  to  them,  and  the 
few  friends  she  might  have  had  in  her 
earlier  days  in  Paris  had  been  alienated. 
She  was  environed  with  loneliness  and  fear. 
Almost  the  only  person  she  saw  was  her 
lawyer,  John  Faynis.  He  was  an  old-time 
sweetheart,  in  the  days  back  in  New  York, 
before  her  ambitious  father  had  arranged  her 
marriage  with  the  scion  of  one  of  the  great 
families  of  France.  And  now  he  had  come 
to  Paris  on  matters  connected  with  the 
settlement  of  her  father’s  estate — and  had 
arrived  the  very  day  of  the  count’s  death. 
Faynis  she  saw  every  day.  He  came  in  the 
morning;  sometimes  he  came  in  the  after¬ 
noon  and  they  drove  in  a  closed  car  in  the 
Bois;  but  always  he  came. 

“I  can’t  endure  it,  John,”  she  said.  ‘I 
want  to  go  home  at  once.”  “Home”  was 
New  York. 

“I  think  we  had  better  wait,”  Faynis 
replied. 

It  was  his  belief  that  they  must  wait. 
He  was  an  observant  man.  It  was  his  busi¬ 
ness  in  life,  and  those  half-shut  eyes  of  his 
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saw  nearly  everything  that  was  taking 
place.  He  had  seen  quiet  watchers  in  the 
avenue;  he  knew  that  wherever  they  went 
they  were  followed  by  shadowy  things  that 
never  let  them  go.  Gladly  he  would  have  . 
caught  her  up  and  carried  her  ofiF  in  the 
first  boat  that  sailed  had  he  not  been  sure 
that  she  would  never  have  been  permitted 
to  step  aboard.  He  was  angry  at  this  vague 
persecution.  He  was  angiy^,  because,  as  yet, 
it  was  so  vague  he  could  find  no  way  of 
meeting  it.  It  was  evident  the  police  sus¬ 
pected  her  of  having  taken  some  part  in 
the  death  of  her  husband — but  what  part? 
Until  they  came  out  in  the  open  and  made 
some  charge  of  complicity,  for  he  thought 
that  was  what  they  had  in  mind,  there  was 
nothing  he  could  do.  He  did  not  talk  about 
it  with  her.  It  would  have  seemed  mon¬ 
strous  to  suggest  to  her  what  he  knew  was 
in  the  dark  p>olice  mind.  Had  she  surmised 
it?  He  looked  at  her  crouching  in  the  big 
chair  by  the  window  in  the  small  salon. 
She  was  pale,  and  there  were  shadows  under 
her  eyes.  It  was  not  only  distress  he  read 
in  her  face — there  was  suspense  there,  a 
fearful  expectancy.  His  heart  was  filled 
with  a  great  tenderness.  He  went  and 
stood  over  her  and  stroked  her  hair.  Then 
he  bent  and  kissed  her — for  the  first  time 
in  many  years.  He  remembered  the  last 
time  he  had  kissed  her — long  ago.  It  was 
in  the  drawing-room  in  the  great  mansion 
in  Fifth  Avenue,  when  he  was  a  boy  and 
she  but  a  girl,  and  [they  dreamed  their 
short  dream  of  love — their  dream  of  mar¬ 
riage  and  deathless  happiness.  Old  Ryle 
had  put  an  end  to  that.  He  did  not  look 
upon  marriage  as  part  of  a  rosy  story  of 
youth  and  love.  To  his  mind  it  was  as  prac¬ 
tical  as  an  operation  in  Wall  Street;  so  he 
tore  up  their  pretty  romance  and  summoned 
from  overseas  the  golden  count  who  was 
to  give  Eva  Ryle  a  title — and  many  other 
things.  And  of  all  this  John  Faynis  thought, 
as  he  bent  over  and  kissed  her  gently  on 
the  forehead.  She  must  not  sit  there  hour 
after  hour  with  her  fear,  he  told  himself; 
better  do  something — no  matter  what. 

“Little  friend,”  he  said  at  last,  “this 
won’t  do.  There  are  many  things  to  be 
settled  before  you  can  go  home.  We’re 
neglecting  business.” 

“Yes,”  she  replied,  rousing  herself  and 
smiling  up  into  his  face — it  was  as  though 
she  had  come  out  of  a  cloud — ^‘what  is  it?” 


“That  jeweler  fellow — whatever  his  name 
is — ah,  Dufrene — is  back  in  town  at  last. 
I  telephoned  just  before  I  came,  and  he  is 
at  his  place  in  the  Rue  de  la  Paix  now.  I 
have  the  money  for  him  here  in  my  pocket. 
I  thought  bank-notes  were  better  than  a 
check,  so  I  drew  four  hundred  thousand 
francs  in  money.  You  want  him  reimbursed 
for  his  loss  of  the  jewels,  of  course,  and  the 
sooner  the  better.” 

“  We’ll  go  now,”  said  Eva.  She  rose — not 
with  the  old  blithe  alacrity.  “Will  you 
ring,  John?  I’m  glad  to  have  something  to 
do.’’ 

*  I  ^HE  ofl&ce  and  reception-rooms  of  Du- 
frene,  the  eminent  dealer  in  precious 
stones,  were  on  the  first  floor  and  looked 
out  on  the  Rue  de  la  Paix.  The  Comtesse 
de  Granlieu  and  Faynis  went  up  the  short 
|)air  of  stairs  covered  with  velvet  and  were 
admitted  by  a  soft  old  man  in  livery.  The 
room  into  which  they  were  shown  was 
furnished  as  a  salon,  but  in  the  center  was  a 
small  table  covered  with  baize;  on  it  lay 
squares  of  black  velvet,  lenses  and  tiny 
metal  pincers  and  strips  of  metal  with 
graded  holes.  There  w'as  not  much  light, 
for  the  curtains  at  the  windows  were  partly 
drawn.  They  waited  a  little  while  before 
Dufrene  entered. 

He  was  a  lean-bodied  man,  neither  young 
nor  old,  buttoned  up  in  a  smartly  cut  morn¬ 
ing  coat;  he  had  scanty  hair,  a  distrustful 
eye  and  a  thin-lipped  mouth.  For  so  many 
.years  he  had  rubbed  himself  against  the 
nobility  and  gentry  that  he  had  acquired 
a  kind  of  polish.  Perhaps  his  manners  were 
just  a  trifle  too  good;  he  gave  the  impression 
of  wanting  to  please,  of  being  too  elaborately 
p)olite.  That  apart,  Mr.  Dufrene  was  more 
than  presentable.  He  bowed  to  the  countess 
and  then  to  Faynis.  It  was  the  latter  who 
spoke,  explaining  that  he  was  her  legal 
and  financial  adviser. 

“I  have  tried  to  see  you  many  times,”  he 
added. 

“  I  have  been  out  of  town,”  Dufrene  said; 
his  voice  was  rather  pleasant. 

“The  countess  has  ^en  extremely  anxious 
that  I  should  see  you  and  settle  this  un¬ 
fortunate  affair  of  the  tiara  you  were  so 
good  as  to  lend  her.  You  advanced  the  late 
Comte  de  Granlieu  a  certain  amount 
money  on  it,  I  believe,  and  the  countess  is 
ready  to  repay  you.” 
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“The  money  instead  of  the  jewels?” 
Dufrene  asked.  His  distrustful  eyes  glanced 
from  one  to  the  other. 

“You  have  a  memorandum  of  your  trans¬ 
action  with  the  count?” 

“I  have  his  acknowledgment — this  is  it.” 

“I  see.  And  in  exchange  for  it,”  said 
Faynis,  “I  will  give  you  four  hundred 
thousand  francs.” 

He  laid  the  money,  which  was  in  four 
packages,  on  the  table  near  which  Dufrene 
had  remained  standing  since  he  had  entered 
the  room. 

“Am  I  entitled  to  do  that?”  the  jeweler 
inquired,  after  a  slight  pause.  “The  jewels 
were  entrusted  to  me  by  the  count  himself. 
I  was  only  too  glad  to  have  an  opportunity 
of  obliging  the  Comtesse  de  Granlieu  by 
lending  her  the  jewels  to  wear  at  a  ball,  but 
under  the  sad  circumstances  which  have 
risen,  may  I  not  have  to  account  to  the 
count’s  family  for  the  tiara  itself?  Of 
course  you  can  repay  what  the  count 
borrowed - ” 

“You  need  have  no  hesitation,  Mr. 
Dufrene.  The  tiara  belonged  to  the  coun¬ 
tess — it  was  a  wedding-gift  to  her  from  the 
family.” 

“Tell  Mr.  Dufrene  about — ”  Before  Eva 
could  finish  the  sentence,  Faynis  interrupted 
her. 

“There  can  be  no  question,”  he  said 
quickly.  “The  money  belongs  to  you,  Mr. 
Dufrene — anything  else  is  a  matter  for  the 
family.” 

Dufrene  made  no  further  protest,  though 
it  was  with  an  air  of  distrust — perhaps 
habitual — that  he  gave  up  the  pap)er  and, 
taking  the  money,  placed  it  in  a  drawer  of 
the  table.  Both  he  and  Faynis  were  stand¬ 
ing.  Eva,  black-coated,  black-veiled,  was 
seated  in  a  large  chair,  her  back  to  the  door. 
Save  for  the  one  interruption  when  she  had 
asked  John  Faynis  to  tell  something,  she 
had  not  spoken  except  to  greet  the  jeweler 
when  he  first  came  in.  Now  she  thanked 
him  and  told  him  how  grateful  she  was  for 
all  that  he  had  done. 

“It  is  my  business,”  he  replied,  “to  try 
to  oblige  my  clients.” 

Faynis,  too,  thanked  him,  but  before  he 
had  finished  there  was  a  slight  knock  at  the 
door  and  the  servant  in  livery  entered.  He 
was  followed  by  the  Marquis  de  Granlieu, 
who  walked  with  difficulty,  leaning  on  a 
stick,  and  by  a  man  whom  Dufrene  did  not 
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know.  Therefore  it  was  at  this  man  he 
looked;  and  his  distrustful  eyes  saw  a  cold, 
hard  face,  lips  as  thin  as  his  own  and  iron- 
gray  eyes. 

“Ah,  Dufrene!”  said  the  marquis.  “How 
do  you  do?  This  is  Mr.  Meunier.  He  is  a 
magistrate  and  will  tell  you  what  he  wants. 
Eh — you  are  not  alone?”  he  added,  glancing 
round  the  dim  room  and  seeing  Faynis,  who 
had  gone  toward  Eva.  “  I  think  I  have  seen 
this  gentleman  before.” 

IT  W.\S  the  only  recognition  he  gave 
Faynis,  but,  looking  beyond  him,  he  saw 
the  small  figure  in  black  garments  sitting  in 
the  big  chair  and,  with  only  a  slight  start 
of  surprise,  went  slowly  toward  her. 

“  How  do  you  do,  Eva?”  he  said  calmly, 
and  took  her  gloved  hand  and  made  a  pre¬ 
tense  of  kissing  it — though  his  old  lips  were 
never  within  six  inches  of  the  glove — and, 
turning,  he  added,  perhaps  to  Mr.  Meunier, 
“The  Comtesse  de  Granlieu.”  Then,  with 
slow,  painful  steps,  he  crossed  the  floor  and 
took  a  seat  near  the  table. 

Faynis  was  unruffled  by  the  cool  im¬ 
pertinence  with  which  the  marquis  had 
treated  him,  but  since  Eva  had  been 
named — why,  he  did  not  know — in  that 
public  way,  he  determined  to  let  it  be  known 
that  she  was  not  alone.  So  he  said  quietly: 

“And  I  am  here  with  the  Comtesse  de 
Granlieu.  I  am  Mr.  Faynis,  of  New  York, 
her  legal  adviser  and  a  trustee  of  her  estate.” 

Mr.  Meunier  listened  politely  to  this 
statement  and  then  bowed  slightly,  as 
though  it  had  been  addressed  to  him.  They 
were  all  standing  save  Eva  and  the  old 
marquis,  who  sat  near  the  table. 

“It  is  very  dark  in  here,”  the  magistrate 
said. 

Mr.  Dufrene  touched  a  button  and  lit  a 
powerful  electric  lamp  which  threw  its  rays 
directly  on  the  center  of  the  table. 

“That  is  better,”  said  Mr.  Meunier.  “I 
want  you  to  look  at  something — of  course, 
I  know  you,  Mr.  Dufrene,  as  a  great  expert 
in  jewels.  Do  you  know  this  one?” 

He  laid  on  one  of  the  squares  of  black 
velvet  a  great  flat  diamond  that  drank  the 
light  and  gleamed  and  pulsated  like  some 
uncanny  living  thing.  It  was  the  diamond 
over  which  an  old  Jew  in  the  Rue  de  Prov¬ 
ence  had  rocked  and  moaned  with  avaricious 
joy;  it  was  the  diamond  Viola  had  sold  for 
the  paltry  sum  of  five  thousand  francs,  and 
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escaped — with  the  money  in  her  stocking; 
i  it  was  the  diamond — could  one  but  have 
I  known  it — the  history  of  which,  back 
through  a  thousand  years,  was  one  of  blood 
1  and  crime,  of  murdered  men  and  women 
bought  and  sold — but  that  is  the  history  of 
every  great  diamond,  Mr.  Dufrene  would 
have  said. 

“I  know  it,  of  course,”  the  jeweler  replied 
calmly.  “I  have  known  it,  as  the  Marquis 
de  Granlieu  can  inform  you,  for  over  thirty 
years.  It  has  been  in  my  hands  many  times. 

I  know  it  as  well  as  a  father  knows  his  son. 
It  is  the  Granlieu  diamond,  and  formed  part 
of  the  tiara  of  the  Comtesse  de  Granlieu.” 

“My  tiara!”  Eva  came  forward  quickly. 
She  threw  back  her  veil  and  bent  over  the 
diamond. 

“Yes,”  she  said;  “it  is  mine.” 

The  men  were  silent.  It  seemed  to  her 
they  were  all  staring  at  her — that  the  room 
was  full  of  eyes — distrustful  eyes,  iron-gray, 
inimical  eyes,  faded  old  eyes  full  of  malice; 
and  she  turned  for  comfort  to  Faynis. 

“Of  course  it  is  mine,”  she  repeated  less 
resolutely. 

“There  is  no  doubt,  then,”  the  marquis 
said.  “It  is  a  well-known  jewel,  and  it 
belongs  to  the  de  Granlieu  tiara.  I  had 
already  told  you  so,  Mr.  Meunier.” 

“Of  course;  but  it  is  well  to  have  the 
confirmation  of  an  expert — and  of  the  Com¬ 
tesse  de  Granlieu.  And  the  tiara.  Coun¬ 
tess — the  rest  of  it  is  in  your  jwssession,  I 
presume?” 

“No;  I  haven’t  it.  My  husband  took  it.” 

There  was  nothing  she  would  say  to  them, 
Mr.  Meunier  was  confident,  which  she  had 
not  said  to  Mr.  Guelpa;  and  the  report  of 
that  conversation  with  her  and  Faynis  he 
knew  by  heart,  but  he  wanted  to  hear  the 
words  from  her  own  lips. 

“We  know  that,”  he  said.  “He  took  it 
over  two  months  ago  and  pledged  it  with 
Mr.  Dufrene.” 

“Not  that  time,”  interposed  Eva.  “I 
mean  another  time.” 

Faynis  brought  forward  a  chair  and  she 
sat  down  near  the  table  in  the  brilliant 
light;  she  was  pale  and  frightened. 

“I  think  you  wore  the  tiara  at  the 
Dubrowski’s  ball,”  the  marquis  remarked 
quietly. 

“Yes;  I  borrowed  it  from  Mr.  Dufrene. 
He  trusted  me  with  it,  for  I  did  not  have  the 
money  then  to  rep)ay  him  what  he  had  given 


my  husband.  So  I  wore  it  at  the  ball  that 
night.” 

“And  returned  it?” 

“  I  could  not  return  it.  It  was  taken  from 
me  that  same  night — by  my  husband.  He 
entered  the  house  without  my  knowledge. 
He  came  to  my  room  and  took  the  tiara.” 

The  Marquis  de  Granlieu  started  forward 
indignantly,  but  Mr.  Meunier  interposed. 

“Please  continue,  Countess — tell  us  the 
w'hole  story.” 

SHE  related  in  detail  how  the  Comte  de 
Granlieu  had  taken  the  jewels  and 
pledged  them ;  how  they  had  quarreled  and 
separated,  and  the  count  had  betaken  himself 
to  a  bachelor  apartment  in  the  Rue  Boissy- 
d’Anglas;  how,  having  borrowed  the  tiara 
from  Mr.  Dufrene,  she  had  worn  it  at  the 
ball — where  she  had  met  the  count;  how 
after  the  ball  he  had  entered  the  house  w’ith 
his  pass-key  and  taken  the  tiara  from  her 
bedroom;  how  she  was  in  honor  bound  to 
return  it  at  once  to  the  jeweler  and,  in  her 
great  anxiety  to  recover  it,  had  visited  the 
count’s  apartment  and  begged  him  to  give 
it  up  to  her.” 

“You  were  in  his  apartment?”  asked  Mr. 
Meunier.  “That  was  the  night  of  his 
death?” 

“Yes.” 

“Of  course,”  the  magistrate  acquiesced, 
“you  called  there.” 

“Yes.” 

“  And  that  other  night?  The  night  of  the 
ball?  It  was  late  when  the  count  went  to 
your  chamber  and  took  the  tiara?” 

“Very  late.” 

“The  servants  did  not  see  him?” 

“No  one  saw  him.” 

“You  did  not  summon  any  one?” 

“No.” 

“Then  you  alone  knew  that  he  was 
there — only  you?” 

“It  must  be  so.  No  one  saw  him.  He 
had  his  key.” 

“Of  course.  And  then — the  night  you 
visited  his  apartment?  He  refused  to  give 
you  the  tiara?” 

“  He  said  it  was  gone.  He  had  sold  it  or 
pledged  it  again.” 

Question  after  question  Eva  had  an¬ 
swered  steadily  and  quietly  without  looking 
up;  but  Faynis  could  see  the  immense  effort 
she  was  making  to  maintain  her  self-control. 
He  had  stood  motionless  at  the  side  of  her 
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chair,  watching,  weighing  every  question. 
Now  he  took  a  step  forward  and  said: 

“Permit  me — one  moment.  When  the 
countess  found  the  tiara  had  been  disp)osed 
of  by  the  Comte  de  Granlieu,  she  instructed 
me  to  p)ay  the  amount  Mr.  Dufrene  ad¬ 
vanced  on  it  two  months  or  so  ago.  The 
tiara  was  her  property — notoriously  hers. 
It  was  presented  to  her  on  her  wedding-day. 
Without  her  knowledge  or  consent,  it  was 
pledged  for  a  sum  of  money,  which  I  have 
paid  back.  According  to  the  terms  of  the 
agreement,  which  I  have  here,  the  loan  was 
to  run  for  one  year.  There  was  no  reason 
why  it  should  have  been  repaid  at  present, 
if  it  had  been  possible  to  place  the  tiara 
once  more  in  Mr.  Dufrene ’s  p>ossession.  But 
as  the  countess  has  been  robbed  of  the 
tiara - ” 

The  marquis  struggled  to  his  feet,  shaking 
with  anger. 

“Robbed!”  he  exclaimed.  “You  dare  to 
say - ” 

“Since  the  jewels  were  taken  at  night 
from  her  bedroom  by  some  one  w'ho  had  no 
right  to  their  possession,”  FavTiis  went  on, 
unheeding  the  interruption,  “she  authorized 
me  to  pay  Mr.  Dufrene.  I  have  just  done 
so.  I  hold  his  receipt  for  four  hundred 
thousand  francs.” 

Mr.  Meunier  listened  attentively. 

“Quite  so.  I  am  very  much  obliged  for 
your  statement.  Everj’thing  seems  to  be 
(juite  clear.”  He  got  up  as  though  to  go; 
then  suddenly  he  approached  the  chair 
where  Eva  was  sitting  and  bent  down  a 
little,  staring  in  her  face.  “So  you  went  to 
your  husband’s  flat  the  night  of  his  death? 
Did  you  go  in  your  own  car?  No — of  course 
not;  you  went  in  a  taxi?” 

“Yes.” 

“But  when  you  left  the  flat — when  you 
and  your  husband  left  together — you  went 
in  a  motor-car.  It  was  not  his  car?” 

“I  do  not  know.” 

“It  was  not  yours?” 

“No.” 

“And  the  chauffeur?  You  knew  him?” 

“I  did  not  notice  him.  I  don’t  know.” 

“.\n  unknown  car,  an  unknown  driver — 
and  you  and  the  Comte  de  Granlieu - ” 

“May  I  ask  what  you  mean?”  Faynis 
interrupted  sharply. 

“I  mean  that  I  have  found  the  car  and 
the  man  who  drove  it,  and  the  price  of  that 
diamond,”  he  pointed  to  the  table,  “was  in 
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his  p)ocket  when  he  was  arrested.  The 
diamond  was  his  pay  for  that  night’s  work; 
and  that  night’s  work  was  murder!” 

He  almost  shouted  the  words;  his  voice 
was  harsh  and  metallic,  and  Eva  shud¬ 
dered.  She  turned  imploringly  to  Faynis. 

“It’s  all  right,  Eva,”  he  said  gravely,  and 
he  laid  a  protective  hand  on  her  shoulder. 

Mr.  Meunier  watched  this  little  scene,  a 
grim  smile  on  his  thin  lips.  He  made  no 
remark,  but  he  turned  to  the  Marquis  de 
Granlieu  and  their  eyes  met. 

“■pJOW  is  your  prisoner?”  Mr.  Guelpa, 
the  famous  criminologist,  asked.  He 
was  talking  to  Inspector  Rossignol,  of  the 
Silrete,  in  the  courtyard  of  the  Pointed 
Tower,  and  in  front  of  them  was  a  big 
motor-car  with  a  scarred  tire.  The  prisoner 
he  referred  to  was  Heldon,  chauffeur  for  one 
Jandel,  arrested  the  day  before  by  Rossig¬ 
nol  in  a  motor-car  with  a  scarred  tire.  And 
Mr.  Guelpja,  who  had  been  employed  by 
the  count’s  father  to  clear  the  dead  man’s 
name  of  the  taint  of  suicide,  had  discovered 
marks  of  a  scarred  tire  in  the  road  close  to 
where  the  count’s  body  had  been  found. 

“Sulky,”  replied  the  inspector.  “But 
I  am  taming  him  with  tobacco.  Sooner  or 
later  he’ll  talk — they  all  do.” 

“.\lmost  all  of  them  do,  and  that’s  a 
fortunate  thing  for  honest  folk,”  said  Mr. 
Guelpwi,  “for,  in  spite  of  science,  juries  are 
still  reluctant  to  cut  off  the  head  of  a  silent 
man.  They  like  a  confession;  though,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  a  confession  proves  nothing 
at  all.  Thousands  of  men  have  accused 
themselves  of  a  crime  they  never  committed, 
perhaps  out  of  a  false  sense  of  honor,  p)er- 
haps  to  save  some  one  else.  You  can  never 
tell.  Your  hard-handed  policeman  has 
terrorized  more  than  one  poor  devil  into 
getting  himself  guillotined — starved,  beat¬ 
en,  bullied,  he  has  preferred  the  guillotine 
to  one  of  your  cells.  A  confession  is  often 
worthless  unless  it  is  confirmed  by  technical 
proofs.  Let  your  sulky  prisoner  alone, 
Rossignol.  For  a  pint  of  brandy  and  a  cigar 
he’ll  say  anything  you  want  him  to  say,  but 
what  would  it  prove?” 

“I’m  not  spoiling  him  to  that  degree,” 
said  Rossignol,  laughing. 

“It  is  only  the  dumb  witnesses  who  do  not 
lie,”  Mr.  Guelp)a  went,  on,  rejjeating  one  of 
his  favorite  aphorisms.  “If  I  had  b^n  able 
to  examine  the  revolver  which  was  found 
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by  the  count’s  body  before  it  was  pawed 
over  by  a  dozen  hands,  I  should  know  nearly 
all  I  want  to  know.  But  always  something 
remains.  Matter  is  like  a  sensitive  plate, 
so  far  as  taking  impressions  is  concerned; 
but  once  it  gets  an  impression  it  keeps  it 
forever — and  even  after  it  has  crumbled  into 
dust  you  will  find  traces.  Dust  is  curious, 
Rossignol,  very  curious.  It  is  crumbled-up 
matter  and  never  loses  the  mark  of  its  origin.” 

Bland  and  dainty,  smoking  a  cigarette, 
his  little  hat  on  the  side  of  his  head,  Mr. 
Guelpa  talked  away  as  though  he  had  no 
object  in  life  but  the  education  of  the  trucu¬ 
lent  little  inspector,  but  all  the  while  he  was 
studying  the  captured  automobile  with  the 
scarred  tire. 

“You’ve  searched  the  car,  of  course, 
Rossignol?” 

“A  dozen  of  us  have  been  over  it.” 

“Which  means  that  a  dozen  of  you  have 
left  your  marks  there.” 

“Well,  there  was  a  pretty  lively  fight  in 
that  car,  Mr.  Guelpa,  before  we  got  our 
man  tied  up;  a  good  many  of  us  left  our 
marks  on  it— and  on  him.” 

“Ah — that  is  the  way  the  glass  was 
broken?” 

“There  wasn’t  any  glass  broken.” 

“Good!  And  yet  that  glass  was  put  in 
very  recently.  And  it  was  not  a  good  job — 
it  was  a  hasty  job.  The  varnish  is  wrinkled 
and  broken  over  the  putty.  You  can  see  it 
from  here.” 

The  glass  to  which  Mr.  Guelpa  referred 
was  that  in  the  rear  wind-shield,  which  was 
now  drawn  up  and  fastened  to  the  roof  as  in 
the  old-fashioned  French  cars  of  that  type. 

“The  glass  must  have  been  down  when  it 
was  broken.  Lower  the  shield,  Rossignol.” 

WTien  the  wind-shield  was  lowered,  it 
shut  off  the  front  seats  of  the  car  from  the 
back ;  with  the  curtains  drawn,  it  would  have 
given  the  effect  of  a  closed  car.  Mr.  Guelpa 
sat  down  on  the  back  seat. 

“It  was  a  hurried  job,”  he  said  again;  “the 
puttjdng  of  that  glass  was  not  a  bad  job — 
except  for  the  varnish.  A  poor  quality  of 
varnish — it  does  not  throw  back  the  light. 
But  you  see  more  than  that,  Rossignol;  I  am 
sure  you  see  a  great  deal  more  than  that. 
I  am  not  a  tall  man ;  at  least  I  am  not  a  very 
tall  man.” 

“Neither  of  us  is,”  replied  the  inspector. 

“Just  so.  Therefore,  as  I  sit  here  and 
look  upward  at  the  black  wooden  frame  of 


the  wind-shield,  I  see,  because  I  am  seeing  it 
at  an  angle,  a  patch  of  dull-colored  varnish 
— a  poor  quality  of  varnish,  and  new.  And 
it  has  precisely  the  effect  of  the  varnish 
applied  to  the  putty  which  holds  the  new 
glass  in  place.  Now,  Rossignol,  a  touch  of 
imagination — not  too  much — and  when 
your  imagination  is  alive,  reason  from 
analogy.  There,  on  the  wood,  is  a  long, 
narrow  strip  of  new  varnish,  in  tone  pre¬ 
cisely  like  that  on  the  new  putty.  The 
shield  was  down  when  the  glass  was  broken. 
Good!  It  was  down  when  that  scar  was 
made  on  the  wood.  Take  your  penknife, 
Rossignol — it  will  do — and  dig  out  the 
putty — carefully.  There  may  be  a  bullet. 

There  was  not  a  bullet,  but  when  the  soft 
putty  had  been  removed,  a  clear-cut  groove 
in  the  hard  wood  showed  where  a  bullet  had 
passed. 

“Of  course!”  said  Mr.  Guelpa. 

He  had  taken  off  his  hat,  and  sat  nursing 
it  on  his  knee;  at  last  he  said  briskly: 

“Raise  the  wind-shield  a  little — so — 
a  third  of  the  way — or  a  little  less — that’s  it! 
Does  it  lock  there?  And  now  do  you  see 
the  course  the  bullet  took?  I  will  get  the 
photographs  and  measurements  later.  For 
the  moment,  I  think  I  should  like  to  have 
a  talk  with  Mr.  Meunier.” 

“Certainly  you  found  something,  sir.” 

“An  indication — a  hint.” 

“You  know  more  about  ladies  than  I  do, 
Mr.  Guelpa,”  said  Rossignol. 

“WeU?” 

“A  lady,  I  take  it,  sits  on  the  right  hand 
side  of  the  car.” 

“You,  too,  Rossignol?  Imagination  is  an 
excellent  thing,  but  do  not  overwork  it. 
Yes;  I  must  see  Meunier  again. 

TIJE  FOUND  the  examining  magistrate 
working  with  satisfaction  at  a  state¬ 
ment  of  the  Granlieu  case ;  and  Mr.  Meunier’s 
deductions  were  leading  him  to  a  very 
definite  conclusion.  He  was  glad  to  see  Mr. 
Guelpa,  for  he  was  not  quite  sure  how  that 
eminent  technician  would  look  at  the  facts 
he  had  so  carefully  mustered. 

“You  have  been  getting  on,”  said  Mr. 
Guelpa,  glancing  at  the  signs  of  work  on  the 
magistrate’s  desk. 

“Yes;  it’s  clearing  up — thanks,  especially, 
to  the  admirable  report  you  gave  me  on  the 
actions  of  the  countess  the  night  of  the 
crime.  Ah,  the  women — the  womenl” 
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“Quite  so,”  Mr.  Guelpa  retorted.  “And, 
ah,  the  men — the  men!  In  fact,  it  is  a 
mixed  world.  May  I  see  your  notes  of  the 
case?” 

I'here  were  five  pages  written  in  the 
magistrate’s  square  handwriting,  and  Mr. 
Guelpa  read  them  slowly. 

“Ver>’  strong.  I  presume,  however,  you 
are  not  going  to  take  immediate  action?” 

“I  am  not  quite  ready  to  order  her 
arrest.  She  is  watched.  There  is  not  dan¬ 
ger  of  her  getting  away.  And  the  chances 
are,  if  she  is  free  to  go  about,  she  may  give 
us  a  few  more  indications.  You  noticed  my 
point  about  the  tiara?” 

“It  was  a  good  p)oint.  There  is  another, 
too.  Rossignol  and  I  have  been  examining 
the  motor-car.  He  is  a  good  little  man,  Mr. 
Meunier,  and  I  hope  you  will  speak  well  of 
him  in  the  proper  quarters.” 

“And  you  found?” 

“We  found  that  the  coimt — it  is  prob¬ 
able,  at  least — was  killed  in  that  car.  We 
found  the  mark  of  one  bullet.  It  was  in  the 
frame  of  the  wind-shield.  And  the  glass  had 
been  broken  and  a  new  one  put  in.  I  have 
sent  Rossignol  up  to  the  garage.  He  will 
find  out  when  those  repairs  were  made  and 
when  the  bullet-mark  was  puttied  up  and  var¬ 
nished  over.  He  will  find  that  all  right,  for 
some  one  knows  about  it.” 

“And  who  was  in  the  car?”  Mr.  Meunier 
exclaimed,  and  his  metallic  eyes  shone  with 
triumph.  “Three  people  were  there,  we 
know — ^Heldon,  who  drove  the  car  from  the 
count’s  apartment,  the  coxmt — and  one 
more,  eh? — the  Comtesse  de  Granlieu. 
Those  three  left  the  Rue  Boissy-d’Anglas  in 
that  automobile.  It  was  that  automobile 
which  left  its  mark  at  the  Pool  of  Auteuil. 
And  it  left  something  else — the  body  of  a 
murdered  man.  We  owe  a  great  deal  to  you, 
Mr.  Guelp>a,  for  the  light  you  have  thrown 
on  this  case.” 

“Have  I  thrown  light  on  it?  Perhaps. 
But,  as  you  said,  there  is  no  haste  about 
making  an  arrest.  You  will  wait  a  day  or 
so?” 

“Yes;  the  countess  is  being  followed — 
every  step  she  takes.  And  there  may  be 
other  accomplices.  In  fact,  Guerin  tele¬ 
phoned  a  few  moments  ago  that  she  and  her 
American  had  started  on  some  new  expe¬ 
dition — they  are  being  shadowed  now.  So 
we’ll  wait.  There  is  plenty  of  time  before 
making  an  arrest  that  will  startle  two  con¬ 


tinents.  It  will  be  a  famous  case,  Mr. 
Guelpa;  and  it  is  a  chance  in  a  lifetime.” 

He  smiled,  foreseeing  for  himself  both 
fame  and  advancement  in  his  career,  and 
Mr.  Guelpa  nodded  approval. 

“Therefore  you  can  afford  to  w-ait,”  he 
said. 

T)ERHAPS  he  did  not  quite  know  why  he 
deemed  delay  so  advisable.  The  sum¬ 
mary  of  the  case  he  had  just  read  was  strong 
and  convincing.  He  remembered  it  all, 
point  by  point,  and  word  for  word;  and  as  he 
\^lked  briskly  over  the  bridge  to  the  Latin 
Quarter,  he  analyzed  it  with  some  care. 
Flaws?  There  are  always  flaws  in  human 
reasoning,  he  told  himself,  but  the  examin¬ 
ing  magistrate  had  elaborated  a  statement 
which — granted  the  facts — ^was  logical,  at 
least.  And  thinking  of  these  things,  Mr, 
Guelpa.  timied  into  the  Rue  Glt-le-Coeur, 
where  he  lived.  One  look  up  and  down  the 
little  street  and  he  stood  still  in  his  tracks. 
At  the  top  of  the  street,  a  motor-car  was 
drawn  up,  half  blocking  the  roadway;  and 
men  were  idling  to  and  fro,  lounging  in  the 
doorways,  staring  into  the  windows  of  the 
shop®.  Mr.  Guelpa  recognized  them  well 
enough,  for  most  of  them,  indeed,  he  knew — 
from  Guerin  to  the  lean  insp)ector,  Rigadin. 
But  what  interested  him  most  was  the 
evident  fact  that,  although  they  parmeated 
the  entire  street,  yet  their  attention  was  given 
to  one  house.  Now  that  house  was  Number 
Twelve.  It  was  the  house  of  Jules-Marie 
Guelpa,  former  director  of  the  Technical 
Police  Laboratory  of  Lyons. 

“Tut,  tut!”  Mr.  Guelpa  said,  smiling. 
“I  hopa  Julie  has  not  been  indulging  in 
crime.” 

Then  solemnly,  without  looking  to  left  or 
right  or  paying  the  slightest  attention  to 
the  px)lice  pack,  he  walked  to  the  house  and 
went  slowly  up  the  steps.  No  one  sp)oke  to 
him.  Even  Guerin  respjected  his  unwonted 
air  of  solemnity.  It  was  only  when  he  was 
out  of  sight  that  Mr.  Guelpa  chuckled  to 
himself. 

“It  would  never  do  to  let  them  imagine 
that  I  did  not  know  all  about  it,”  he 
muttered.  “But  what  the  deuce  is  up  now? 
I  did  not  expject  it  of  her.” 

And  to  Julie,  who  op»ened  the  inner  door 
for  him,  he  said  pleasantly, 

“How  long  has  the  Comtesse  de  Granlieu 
been  here,  Julie?” 
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“Oh,  for  a  long  time,  fa-ther!” 

“And  the  gentleman?” 

“Yes,  fa-ther!” 

“I  hope  you  have  been  nice  to  them.” 
“Well,  mother  is  with  them.” 

“Quite  right.” 

“Yes,  fa-Uier.” 

“Look  here,  Julie;  I  wish  you  would  stop 
bleating  about  my  fatherhood  every  other 
word  you  say.  Here — take  my  hat — and  be 
careful  of  it.” 

JULIE  took  the  hat  in  silence,  hung  it  up 
and  followed  Mr.  Guelpa  to  his  study. 
The  door  was  ajar;  he  pushed  it  and  went  in. 
The  Comtesse  de  Granlieu,  seated  near  the 
window,  had  been  looking  out  into  the 
street,  but  ^e  turned  as  Mr.  Guelpa  en¬ 
tered,  and  Faynis  stood  up.  There  was  a 
moment’s  silence.  It  was  broken  by  Mrs. 
Guelpa  saying, 

“In  your  absence,  dear,  I  thought  it  best 
to  receive  the  countess  here,  since  it  is  to 
consult  you  she  has  come.” 

“At  my  suggestion,”  said  Faynis.  “In 
fact,  I  insisted  upwn  her  coming  to  see  you. 
I  want  to  know  where  she  stands  before  I 
take  action  myself.”  He  added  grimly, 
“Things  can’t  go  on  like  this.” 

“No?”  Mr.  Guelpa  asked. 

He  looked  at  Mrs.  Guelpa  and  opened  the 
door  for  her. 

“If  you  do  not  mind,  Hortense — and  take 
Julie  with  you.” 

“If  there  is  any  reason  why  we  should  not 
consult  you — ”  Faynis  began,  when  Mrs. 
Guelpa  and  her  daughter  were  out  of  the 
room. 

“There  is  none  at  all.  I  am  quite  at  your 
service.” 

“Then  what  is  the  meaning  of  it?  What 
am  I  to  suspect?” 

“You  are  a  lawyer,  Mr.  Faynis?  Doubt¬ 
less  you  have  had  a  good  deal  to  do  with 
evidence,  and  you  knov/  there  is  nothing  so 
liable  to  distortion.  When  a  witness  tries 
to  translate  an  idea  into  words,  he  nearly 
always  deforms  it — even  a  trained  witness. 
Unconsciously,  of  course.”  Faynis  moved 
impatiently,  but  it  was  at  Eva  Mr.  Guelpa 
was  looking.  “You  see?  Testimonial  errors 
are  infinite.  Few  j)eopie  can  see  things;  few¬ 
er  still  can  relate  them.  The  evidence  that 
comes  from  living  lip)s  is  rarely  accurate. 
This,  of  course,  you  know,  Mr.  Faynis. 
And  now  I  am  reiidy  to  answer  your  ques- 
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tion.  You  wish  the  countess  to  hear  my 
answer?” 

Faynis  hesitated. 

“The  countess  wishes  to  hear  everything. 
Evidently  there  is  some  mad  suspicion - ” 

“No;  not  that — evidence!  But  you  know 
what  I  think  of  evidence  in  general,  and 
what  I  think  of  this  evidence  you  may 
gather  from  my  frankness.  I  do  not  say  the 
SHreU  has  blundered.  It  is  a  question  of 
interpretation.  And  so,  quite  frankly,  I 
will  state  the  case  which  the  SHreU  has  built 
up  against  the  Comtesse  de  Granlieu.” 

“Against  me!” 

Eva’s  voice  was  almost  a  whisper;  she 
threw  back  h§r  veil  and  stood  up,  holding 
on  by  the  arm  of  the  chair.  Her  face  was 
white  and  horror-stricken. 

“John,”  she  cried,  “did  you  hear?” 

He  forced  her  gently  down  into  her  seat 
and  took  one  of  her  hands  in  his. 

“Do  not  worry,  Eva,”  he  said.  “You 
have  me — and  we  both  have  Mr.  Guelp)a — 
it  will  all  come  right.” 

“But  against  me!  What  is  against  me?” 

“Let  Mr.  Guelpa.  explain,  dear.” 

“Of  course  the  SHrete  has  brought  to¬ 
gether-many  things  in  order  to  make  a  case. 
Many  things,”  Mr.  Guelpa  repieated;  “but 
what  we  want — if  I  am  to  help  you — is  the 
truth.  You  will  note  what  I  say,  Mr.  Fay¬ 
nis?  In  the  first  place,  then,  the  relations 
between  the  Comte  de  Granlieu  and  his 
wife — your  client — were  not  good.  It  is 
said  there  was  another  man  in  her  life.  Just 
a  moment — do  not  interrupt  me,  please! 
She  had  even  been  betrothed  to  th^  man 
before  she  met  the  count.  A  boy-and-girl 
romance,  perhape.  That  man  was  you.” 

“Go  on,”  said  Faynis. 

“.\fter  a  quarrel,  caused  by  the  coxmt’s 
taking  away  her  tiara  and  pledging  it  for 
a  loan,  she  and  the  count  septarat^.  Owing 
to  his  prodigality,  she  was  in  great  financial 
distress.  She  could  not  redeem  the  tiara, 
but  she  borrowed  it  to  wear  to  a  ball.  Once 
more,  for  the  second  time,  the  count  took 
away  tbe  jewels.  She  did  not  have  the 
money  wherewith  to  satisfy  the  jeweler. 
And  she  could  not  return  the  tiara.  That 
brings  us  up  to  the  day  of  the  count’s  death 
— and  that  day  the  former  lover  reached 
Paris. 

“The  coimtess  had  determined  to  get  back 
the  tiara — at  any  cost.  Her  accomplice? 
The  Siireie  have  the  man  Heldon  under  lock 
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and  key.  She  must  have  known  him,  the 
SHrete  argues;  he  had  been  an  employee  of 
her  husband,  and  she  knew  he  hated  the 
count  for  a  very  good  reason — ^his  wife, 
Viola,  had  been  the  count’s  mistress. 
Englishmen  do  not  forget  a  thing  like  that. 
\\Tiat  did  the  countess  do?”  Mr.  Guelpa 
leaned  forward  with  a  new  intensity.  “She 
got  Heldon  to  drive  her  to  her  husband’s 
apartment.  Heldon  went  in  first.”  He 
paused  a  moment,  then  went  on  more 
quickly:  “He  told  the  count  that  the  count¬ 
ess  was  waiting  outside  in  an  automobile  to 
see  him.  Was  the  count  frightened?  Any¬ 
way,  he  refused  to  go.  Heldon  went  back 
to  the  car,  and  the  countess  herself  entered 
the  flat.  She  did  not  persuade  him  to  give 
up  the  tiara,  though  she  must  have  been 
convinced  that  he  still  had  it.  How  did  she 
succeed  in  getting  him  to  accompany  her  in 
Heldon ’s  car?  She  may  have  feigned  illness. 
There  were  two  empty  liqueur-glasses  on 
the  table,  from  one  of  which  she  may  have 
drunk.  The  glasses  indicate  that  the  inter¬ 
view  was  amicable.  At  all  events,  the  count 
accomp)anied  her  in  the  car. 

“Bear  in  mind  she  knew  he  had  the  tiara. 
Was  there  a  quarrel,  a  sudden  attack?  In 
that  car,  driven  by  Heldon  in  the  night, 
the  coimt  was  killed  by  a  revolver-shot. 
One  moment!  That  revolver  belonged  to 
the  count  himself,  but  when  he  left  the 
house  in  the  Avenue  Henri  Martin,  he  did 
not  take  it  with  him.  It  was  seen  by  the 
servants  King  on  a  table  in  the  bedroom  of 
the  Comtesse  de  Granlieu.  Do  you  see,  Mr. 
Faynis?” 


Boissy-d’Anglas;  and  the  next  trace  of  the 
car  was  found  at  the  Pool  of  Auteuil,  where 
the  scarred  tire  left  its  unmistakable  mark. 
Out  of  that  car  the  body  was  dragged  and 
thrust  under  the  bushes.  The  revolver  may 
have  been  dragged  out  with  the  body  and 
fallen  on  the  ground.  In  the  darkness,  it 
was  not  seen,  perhaps.  Anyway,  it  was  left 
lying  near  the  body.  They  were  in  haste — 
bitter  haste  to  get  away. 

“Was  there  anything  taken  from  the 
count?  The  jxKketbook  was  untouched. 
Watch  and  rings  and  studs  were  left.  But 
the  one  thing  want^ — that  they  got.  The 
tiara  of  diamonds  which  the  Comte  de 
Granlieu  had  twice — shall  I  say  ‘taken?’  ” 

“Say  ‘stolen,’  ”  Faynis  put  in  bluntly. 

“The  tiara  twice  taken  from  the  countess, 
which  she,  in  her  desperate  need  of  giving 
it  back  to  the  jeweler,  had  \nsited  him  in  his 
flat  to  secure.  You  see,  Mr.  Fa\Tiis - ” 

“I  am  waiting  to  hear,”  the  lawyer  an¬ 
swered  quietly. 

“Very  well.  Tlie  tiara  was  taken.  Good! 
But  the  accomplice  had  to  be  paid — the  man 
who  drove  the  car — Heldon.  How  was  he 
paid?  She  had  no  money,  you  know.  Hel¬ 
don  was  given  a  large  diamond  from  the 
tiara.  He  took  it — perhaps  as  security  for 
his  promised  reward — perhaps  because  it 
would  give  him  a  hold  on  the  Comtesse  de 
Granlieu.  If  he  were  caught,  he  could  im¬ 
plicate  her  and  could  force  her  to  defend 
him;  in  the  other  event,  he  could  demand  for 
it  what  jjayment  he  pleased.  It  was  his 
guarantee — ^his  life  insurance.  So  much  for 
the  man.  When  did  they  separate?  The 
next  trace  we  have  of  the  countess  is  when 
she  entered  her  home  a  little  before  mid¬ 
night.  She  was  agitated.  Her  clothes  were 
stained  with  mud,  and  she  told  her  maid 
to  get  rid  of  them.” 

Eva  sat  dazed;  it  seemed  to  her  this  old 
man,  with  his  little,  precise  gestures,  was 
weaving  a  spell  round  her — something 
frightful  and  cold  that  would  kill  her.  She 
wanted  to  cry  aloud,  but  no  words  came  to 
her  lips.  She  could  only  listen  and  watch 
the  little  gestures — the  terrifying  gestures 
of  his  sharp-fingered  hands.  Faynis  looked 
at  Mr.  Guelp)a  with  other  eyes.  It  was  not 
for  nothing,  he  was  sure,  that  the  criminolo¬ 
gist  was  thus  laying  bare  the  case  of  the 
SHrete;  and,  in  the  gratitude  he  was  be¬ 
ginning  to  feel  for  him,  there  was  a  great 
deal  of  admiration. 


Faynis  saw  dearly  enough;  he  rec¬ 
ognized  the  strength  of  the  case  the 
SHrete  was  building  against  the  widow  of 
the  Comte  de  Granlieu,  but  there  was 
something  in  the  way  Mr.  Guelp)a  stat¬ 
ed  the  case — something  in  his  manner — 
that  led  Faynis  to  believe  it  was  all  pre¬ 
liminary  and  that,  indeed,  it  was  leading 
to  something  else.  But  what  was  that 
something  else?  Watching  Mr.  Guelpa 
through  his  half-shut  eyes,  he  listened 
patiently,  and,  without  the  slightest  at¬ 
tempt  at  concealment,  he  let  his  fingers  rest 
quietly,  reassuringly  on  Eva’s  hand. 

“You  see,  Mr.  Faynis,  the  revolver  came 
from  her  house — that  night.  She  and  the 
count  were  in  the  car.  Heldon  drove  it. 
Where?  They  left  the  flat  in  the  Rue 
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“And  then,  Mr.  Guelpa?” 

“Ah,  the  next  morning!  Yes.  But  one 
thing  first — the  friend  of  her  youth  from 
America.  He  called  at  her  house,  but  was 
unable,  he  says,  to  find  her.  Where  did  he 
pass  those  evening  hours  up  until  mid¬ 
night?  Alone,  he  imsists,  in  a  motor-car, 
in  a  cafe,  in  the  streets — ^hm.  The  examin¬ 
ing  magistrate  will  probably  ascertain 
whether  they  met  that  night — the  woman 
and  the  man  from  America.  And  the  next 
morning?  There  was  evident  need  of  com¬ 
municating  with  her  accomplice — the  man 
who  had  the  diamond — Heldon. 

“At  half-past  nine  she  crossed  the  Pont 
St.  Michel  in  her  motor-car.  It  was  for¬ 
tunate  for  me  it  was  being  driven  slowly 
and  by  an  expert  chauffeur,  or  I  should  not 
be  talking  to  you  now.” 

“Fortunately  for  us,  Mr.  Guelpa.” 

“Possibly.  At  all  events,  I  was  on  the 
bridge  at  that  hour  and  I  saw  certain  things. 
First,  there  was  a  w’oman  who  stopped  and 
scrawled  a  message  on  one  of  the  parapets 
and  p^sed  on.  Presently — in  the  opp)osite 
direction — a  man  appeared  and,  pausing  at 
that  exact  spot,  swept  his  hand  across  what 
was  written  as  though  to  rub  it  out.  But 
nothing,  Mr.  Faynis,  is  ever  rubbed  out,” 
Mr.  Guelpa  said  significantly.  “It  was 
when  I  started  to  cross  the  roadway  that  I 
was  nearly  run  down  by  the  car  of  the  Com- 
tesse  de  Granlieu. 

“First,  the  count’s  former  mistress,  who 
wrote  a  message  on  the  parapet;  then  her 
husband,  the  man  Heldon,  and  finally — 
hard  on  their  heels — the  countess. 

“Then  things  moved  fast.  The  car  was 
identified.  Heldon  was  warned  that  the 
police  were  after  him  and  planned  to  get 
away.  Viola  was  sent  to  pawn  the  diamond. 
But  Heldon  had  been  traced  to  a  little  cafe 
in  the  Rue  de  la  Forge,  and  though  Viola 
succeeded  in  reaching  him  and  giving  him 
the  money  she  had  procured,  he  was 
arrested  while  attempting  to  escape  in  the 
motor-car.  The  diamond  was  recovered. 
Heldon,  the  accomplice  of  that  murder,  is 
in  a  cell.  These,  Mr.  Faynis,  are  some  of  the 
facts - ” 

“And  speculations,”  Faynis  put  in. 

“And  speculations  brought  together  by 
the  SHrete.  Will  Heldon  talk?  Unquestion¬ 
ably — to  save  his  head.” 

“The  reason  I  came  here  to-day — ” 
Faynis  began. 
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“I  know  the  reason,”  Mr.  Guelpa  said 
frankly.  “Of  course  you  wanted  to  know 
whether  the  Comtesse  de  Granlieu  was — 
shall  I  say  ‘implicated?’ — in  the  crime.” 

“Say  anything  you  please,”  Faynis  re¬ 
plied  stolidly;  “but  is  she  to  be  arrested?” 

Eva  clutched  his  hand  but  made  no 
sound.  Mr.  Guelp>a  slowly  shook  his 
head. 

“The  px)lice  are  not  done  with  the  case 
yet,”  he  said,  and  added,  with  a  sudden 
grimness,  “Neither  am  I.” 

Fajnis  smiled. 

“I  did  not  think  you  w’ere,  Mr.  Guelpm.” 
“Not  quite.  But  you,  as  a  law>’er,  see  the 
case.  Wiien  such  an  accusation  is  brought, 
the  pxjlice  should  be  able  to  prove  five 
things:  the  motive,  the  means,  the  opportu¬ 
nity,  the  action,  and  death  directly  resulting. 

“Now,  the  motive  alleged  is  mixed;  it  is 
made  up  of  fear  and  hatred  for  the  Comte 
de  Granlieu — fear  for  her  fortune  and  hatred 
for  him,  of  love  for  another  man,  a  friend 
and  companion  of  her  youth,  of  a  determina¬ 
tion  to  recover  the  tiara  and  return  it  to  the 
jeweler,  who  was  in  a  pxjsition  to  cause  a 
scandal,  to  say  the  least.  Had  she  known 
the  other  man,  her  lover,  was  on  the  way, 
she  might  have  let  the  matter  of  the  tiara 
go  by;  but  she  did  not  know.  The  motive 
was  there. 

“And,  second,  the  means.  She  made  use 
of  an  accomplice  who  had  many  reasons  to 
hate  the  count  and  yet  Mras  still  in  touch 
with  him — a  man,  moreover,  who  wanted 
money  as  well  as  revenge.  She  could 
promise  both. 

“The  opportunity?  It  came  when  she 
found  her  husband  in  his  flat  and  succeeded 
in  tempting  him  into  Heldon’s  car. 

“The  action?  She  had  taken  the  revolver 
from  her  bedroom.  In  the  car,  the  count 
refused  to  give  up  the  tiara,  which  was  still 
in  his  possession.  Was  there  a  quarrel? 
The  car  bore  marks  of  a  struggle.  In  the 
quarrel,  she  shot  and  killed  him. 

“And  the  fifth  point?  Death  was  the 
direct  result  of  that  shot. 

“That,  I  think,  is  a  fair  statement  of  the 
case,  Mr.  Faynis,  which  you  will  have  to 
meet.” 

“Say  we  shall  have  to  meet,  Mr.  Guelpa; 
for  it  is  upon  you  I  count  most.” 

“Hm,”  said  Mr.  Guelpa.  “I  am  retained, 
you  know,  by  the  Marquis  de  Granlieu.” 
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“But  first  of  all  by  the  truth!  I  know 
your  reputation,  Mr.  Guelpa.” 

And  Mr.  Guelpa,  who  was  not  indifferent 
to  praise,  smiled  gently.  Then,  at  last, 
Eva  spoke. 

“John,”  she  exclaimed,  “I  can’t  go  back 
to  that  house — there  are  eyes  everywhere!” 

“Why  should  you?”  asked  Mr.  Guelpa, 
his  smile  broadening.  “Stay  here.  That  will 
interest  the  Pointed  Tower.” 

He  walked  to  the  window  and  looked  out. 
The  quiet  gentlemen  were  strolling  to  and 
fro;  some  of  them  were  lurking  in  doorways. 
Again  Mr.  Guelpa  smiled. 

TT  WAS  a  tall  building  in  a  quiet  street. 

Mr.  Guelpa  looked  up  at  the  windows 
on  the  first  floor — that  is,  one  pair  of  stairs 
from  the  ground  floor.  They  were  broad 
windows  curtained  with  blue  silk.  It  was 
a  prosperous-looking  house;  it  had  a  staid 
and  respectable  air. 

“But  houses  are  like  people,”  Mr.  Guelpa 
told  himself;  “they  are  deceptive.” 

He  passed  the  porter’s  lodge  without 
being  questioned — the  concierge  was  busy 
elsewhere — and  walked  up  the  broad  stairs 
to  the  apartment  on  the  next  floor.  In  a 
little  brass  shield  on  the  door  was  the  name: 
“Jandel.” 

Mr.  Guelpa  rang  the  bell.  No  one  came, 
and,  after  waiting  a  few  minutes,  he  rang 
again — this  time  imperatively.  Finally  the 
door  opened  a  little  and  he  saw  an  old  wo¬ 
man’s  head.  It  was  a  lean  old  head  with 
vigilant  eyes. 

“Mr.  Jandel?”  he  said. 

“No;  he’ll  not  see  any  one,”  the  woman 
replied. 

“Still  no  better — how  unfortunate!  But 
he  will  receive  me.  You  know,”  Mr. 
Guelpa  added  confidentially  through  the 
half-opened  door,  “every  one  does.  So 
you  will  give  him  this  card — and  I  will 
wait  in  the  hall — no;  not  outside,  my  good 
woman.”  And  he  pushed  his  way  into 
the  flat. 

She  took  the  card  reluctantly  and  went 
away  with  it,  leaving  Mr.  Guelpa  in  the 
broad,  dimly  light^  hall.  He  looked 
about,  examining  everything,  but  he  did 
not  move  from  the  door  until  the  old 
woman  returned;  then  he  followed  her  to  a 
large  bedroom  at  the  back.  There  was  not 
much  light  in  the  room,  but  Mr.  Guelpa 
made  out  the  form  of  a  man  lying  in  the 


bed.  Against  the  white  pillow  the  head 
showed  up  clearly,  and  there  was  nothing 
noble  about  it.  It  was  a  hairy  head, 
narrow-faced,  with  little  black  eyes  and  a 
high  nose. 

Outside  the  white  bed  cover  lay  two 
long,  thin  hands.  A  bandage  or  hand¬ 
kerchief  was  tied  round  the  neck  and 
p>artly  concealed  by  the  coat  of  the  pajamas. 

“I  am  sorry  to  disturb  you  while  you  are 
ill,  but  one  needs  must,  you  know — and  I 
shall  not  intrude  save  for  a  few  moments.” 

“I’m  not  very  well,”  said  Mr.  Jandel — 
he  spoke  in  a  pleasant,  cultivate  voice, 
though  it  was  a  trifle  hoarse — “and  I  am 
better  lying  down.  I  have  a  bad  heart.” 

“And  a  cold?” 

“A  slight  cold.” 

“It  is  about  your  chauffeur,”  began  Mr. 
Guelpa.  “I  am  afraid  you  have  been 
deceived  in  him.  Heldon,  is  it  not?  An 
Englishman.  You  have  heard  of  his  arrest, 
of  course?” 

“Yes.”  Jandel’s  voice  was  low. 

There  were  two  doors  to  the  bedroom. 
One  led  from  the  hall  of  the  flat  and  the 
other,  covered  by  a  dull-colored  portiere, 
seemingly  to  a  dressing-room  or  bathroom. 
Jandel  glanced  once  or  twice  at  this  por¬ 
tiere  when  Mr.  Guelpa  sjxtke  of  the 
chauffeur. 

“There  is  a  draft  from  the  door,”  said 
Mr.  Gueljsa  suddenly,  “and  with  your  cold 
it  is  dangerous.  Shall  I  close  it?” 

Without  waiting  for  a  reply,  he  went 
quickly  to  the  pwrtiere  and  drew  it  aside. 
The  door  was  closed.  But  had  it  been 
closed  when  he  left  his  chair?  He  was  not 
certain.  He  thought  he  had  heard  the 
click  of  a  latch.  He  dropped  the  curtain 
and  went  back  to  his  seat  near  the  bed. 

“It  is  shut  now,”  he  said. 

Jandel  made  no  comment;  he  lay  per¬ 
fectly  still,  watching,  watching — with  his 
little  black  eyes. 

“Arrested,”  Mr.  Guelpa  repeated,  “in 
the  case  of  the  unfortunate  Comte  de 
Granlieu.  A  sad  case!  Did  he  have  au¬ 
thority  to  use  your  motor-car?” 

“No.” 

“But  he  had  it  out  the  night  the  count 
was  killed.  You  know  that?  Your  car? 
It  was  the  death-car.  He  did  not  have 
your  permission  to  take  it  that  night?” 

“No.” 

“How  long  had  he  been  with  you?” 
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“About  a  year,”  Jandel  replied,  with  an 
air  of  frankness,  though  he  kept  his  voice 
low;  “but  he  was  not  satisfactory.  Quite 
untrustworthy.  In  fact,  I  think  he  used 
to  take  the  car  without  my  knowledge, 
and  probably  made  a  good  bit  of  money. 
But  he  was  a  spendthrift,  a  gambler — he 
couldn’t  let  horses  alone.  Not  a  good 
man,  I  fear.  I  took  him  on  after  the  count 
got  rid  of  him — the  Comte  de  Granlieu, 
you  know — the  fellow  was  once  in  his 
stables.” 

“You  knew  the  count?” 

“Who  did  not?”  Jandel  asked  watch¬ 
fully.  “Who  did  not?  In  Paris,  I 
mean.” 

“You  had  business  with  him  now  and 
then?” 

“No;  not  recently.  Perhaps  a  little 
racing  business,  as  with  every  one  else,  but 
that  would  have  been  long  ago.” 

“.\nd  you  saw  him  last?” 

“Oh,  I  couldn’t  remember.  Not  for 
months.” 

“Of  course.” 

.\gain  Mr.  Guelpa  fancied  he  heard  that 
^int  click  of  a  latch,  as  though  the  bath¬ 
room  door  had  been  ojjened  very  deftly. 
He  did  not  look  roimd,  but  raised  his  voice 
a  trifle. 

“Then  Heldon,  you  say,  had  no  right 
to  take  your  car  that  night.  You  did  not 
know  the  car  was  out — the  murder-car, 
I  mean.  It  is  bad,  Mr.  Jandel.  You 
know  that  scoimdrel  might  have  implicated 
you  in  his  crime,  for,  after  all,  you  own  the 
car.  Fortunately  he  is  locked  up,  and  we 
know — yes;  we  know — ”  The  face  on  the 
!  pillow  did  not  change  its  expression,  but 
1  the  eyes  flickered  a  little.  “Yes;  we  know,” 
Mr.  Guelpa  rejjeated.  “By  the  way,  where 
were  you  that  night,  Mr.  Jandel — I  mean 
the  night  Heldon  murdered  the  Comte 
)  de  Granlieu  in  your  car?” 

“Here,”  replied  Jandel.  “In  bed.” 

I  “Ill?” 

;  Jandel  hesitated;  with  an  almost  invol¬ 

untary  movement  his  hand  went  to  his 
neck.  It  was  evident  that  he  was  thinking 
fast — debating  in  his  own  mind  the  answer 
t  he  should  give.  Finally  he  said: 

?  “An  accident — I  had  an  accident.  It 

e  happened  some  time  before.” 

“Before  when?” 

“Before  the  night  you  have  been  talking 
about  so  much,”  Jandel  retorted,  letting 
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an  edge  of  bad  temper  appear.  “It  was  a 
motor-car  accident — nothing  serious.  The 
wind-shield  was  broken,  and  a  flying  bit  of 
glass  wounded  me.  That  is  all.” 

“I  noticed  a  new  glass  had  been  put 
in,”  Mr.  Guelpa  said.  “Of  course  that 
explains  it.” 

“Yes.” 

“Not  a  serious  wound,  your  doctor  tells 
you?  By  the  way,  who  is  your  doctor?” 

“I  didn’t  say  anything  about  a  doctor.” 

“No?  WeU,whoishe?” 

Jandel  had  no  answer  ready,  and  while 
he  fumbled  in  his  mind  for  a  name,  Mr. 
Guelpa  watched  him  with  smiling  patience. 

“Perhaps  you  will  think  of  it  another 
time.  Perhaps  to-morrow.  I  may  see 
you  to-morrow,  Mr.  Jandel.  In  fact,  I 
will  call  in  the  morning.  I  am  very  much 
obliged  to  you.  You  have  heljjed  us  con¬ 
siderably  by  what  you  have  said  of  Heldon. 
He  is  a  desperate  scoundrel,  I  fear.  I  can 
find  my  way  out  without  any  trouble. 
Good-by,  Mr.  Jandel,  or,  rather,  au  rnoir” 

Jandel  muttered  his  good-by.  He  looked 
ill — far  more  so  than  when  Mr.  Guelpa 
had  entered  the  room.  His  face  was  the 
color  of  impure  wax;  his  lips  fell  back  from 
his  teeth,  and  in  his  defiant,  keen  eyes  was 
the  shadow  of  fear.  • 

TV^R.  GUELPA,  with  his  little  mea- 
sured  steps,  went  quietly  from  the 
room  and  shut  the  door  from  without. 
There  was  no  puzzlement  in  his  face. 
Under  the  dyed  mustache  glimmered  a 
smile  of  perfect  satisfaction.  He  had  foimd 
the  man  he  wanted;  and  he  was  telling  him¬ 
self,  in  prolice  slang,  that  by  the  next  day 
“he  would  be  ripro.”  There  was  no  occasion 
for  haste;  far  better  let  this  reluctant  witness 
brood  over  things  for  the  night — brood 
and  ripron,  or,  what  was  better  still,  make 
some  sudden  move  that  would  lead  to 
swifter  discover)'. 

With  his  queer  little  chuckle  of  satisfac¬ 
tion,  Mr.  Guelpa  went  toward  the  outer 
door  of  the  flat.  The  hall  was  rather  dark, 
and  he  walked  carefully,  taking  short 
steps  and  peering  through  his  eye-glasses. 
Suddenly,  just  in  front  of  him,  a  door 
opiened,  letting  in  a  flood  of  daylight. 
Framed  in  that  doorway  stood  a  woman. 

It  was  only  for  a  second  he  saw  her,  for 
almost  as  quickly  as  the  door  had  been 
oproned  it  was  shut  again,  darkening  the 
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hall.  And  in  the  darkness  the  woman 
passed  him  hurriedly,  with  swift,  long 
steps,  going  toward  Jandel’s  room. 

He  turned  and  watched  her,  for  Mr. 
Guelpa  had  not  only  seen  her;  he  had  recog¬ 
nized  her  as  well.  Did  he  ever  forget  any 
one?  And  this  blond,  lithe  woman  was  not 
easily  forgotten.  She  vibrated  with  a  life 
of  her  own — it  was  in  her  walk,  in  her 
eyes,  even  in  her  bran-colored  hair.  Oh, 
he  knew  her!  The  woman  who  had  scrawled 
the  blue-chalk  cipher  on  the  bridge,  the 
woman  of  the  diamond — Heldon’s  wife! 

Mr.  Guelpa  let  himself  out  and  hastened 
down  the  long  flight  of  stairs  to  the  ground 
floor.  The  concierge,  he  noticed,  was  now 
in  the  p)orter’s  lodge.  Once  in  the  street, 
Mr.  Guelpa  kept  close  to  the  house  wall, 
lest  he  might  be  seen  from  the  windows  of 
Jandel’s  flat,  and  he  turned  the  corner 
before  he  signaled  to  Rossignol. 

“No  questions.  Inspector,”  he  said  rap¬ 
idly.  “These  are  orders.  Jandel,  who 
owns  the  murder-car,  is  in  bed  in  the  back 
room  of  the  apartment  facing  the  court. 
There’s  an  old  woman  in  service — and 
another.” 

“Not  that  damned  woman?”  Rossignol 
interjected;  the  damned  woman  had  given 
him  bad  half-hours. 

“Yes;  Heldon’s  wife.  Now,  I  do  not  want 
them  pinched — not  yet.  But  I  want  them 
watched.  No  one  must  leave  that  flat — 
neither  Jandel  nor  the  woman — without 
your  knowing  it.  If  the  Heldon  woman 
comes  out,  arrest  her.  I  cannot  trust  you 
to  keep  track  of  her.” 

Rossignol  swore  softly  and  thoroughly, 
but  made  no  other  reply. 

“It  is  Jandel  you  are  to  follow  if  he  leaves 
the  house.  Do  not  quit  him  by  an  inch. 
If  he  goes  out,  I  want  to  know  everywhere 
he  goes — every  one  he  speaks  to.” 

“Yes,  sir.  And  the  chief?” 

“I  will  telephone  him.” 

“Meanwhile,”  said  Rossignol,  “I’ll  put 
one  man  in  the  porter’s  lodge,  another  at 
the  back  to  watch  the  servants’  entrance. 
We’ll  cover  all  the  doors  and  windows. 
If  a  fly  gets  out  of  that  building  without  my 
knowing  it,  you  may  have  my  head.” 

“I  do  not  want  you  to  lose  your  head, 
Rossignol,”  Mr.  Guelpa  remarked  grimly, 
as  he  turned  away.  “To-night,  I  especially 
want  you  to  keep  it.  I  think  you  will 
need  it.” 


Seen,  half  seen,  unseen,  the  police  closed 
round  the  tall  house  in  the  quiet  street; 
without  laying  hands  on  it,  ^ey  held  it 
as  a  cat  holds  a  mouse. 

VIOLA,  when  she  made  her  escapje  from 
the  little  cafe  in  the  Rue  de  la  Forge— 
where  she  had  given  Heldon  the  five  thou¬ 
sand  francs  obtained  by  selling  the  famous 
Granlieu  diamond  to  the  aged  “fence”  in 
the  Rue  de  Provence — had  almost  brushed 
against  the  agents  of  the  pwlice,  but  they 
had  not  yet  been  warned  to  be  on  the  look¬ 
out  for  her.  Before  Rossignol  could  send 
round  his  instructions,  she  had  already 
slippjed  through  the  cafe  and  gained  the 
avenue.  There  she  arrived  just  in  time  to 
see  her  big  man  pulled  down,  thrown  into 
the  back  of  the  motor-car  and  driven  away 
by  the  detectives.  She  saw,  too,  Rossignol 
turn  back  on  her  trail.  Him,  she  did  not 
fear  much;  but  she  was  sick — sick  and 
savage — ^at  Heldon’s  capture.  And  there 
was  nothing  she  could  do  to  help  him— 
nothing  but  keep  out  of  the  hands  of  the 
pjolice.  If  she  were  to  be  of  use,  she  must 
be  free.  In  the  last  few  lean  months  her 
help  had  been  abundantly  given,  and  she 
had  no  intention  of  failing  him  now. 

Their  marriage  had  been  rather  fine  in  a 
way,  and  quite  idiotic.  She  had  walked 
away  from  all  her  possessions,  and  he  had 
walked  away  from  his  job.  Their  love,  too, 
though  it  was  not  that  of  old-fashioned 
romance,  was  tough  of  fiber  and  lasted  well. 
Heldon  had  an  Englishman’s  ineradicable 
desire  to  be  decent  in  his  home  life,  and 
Viola  was  decent,  because,  like  other  women 
more  or  less,  she  took  the  color  of  her 
husband.  Their  one  want  was  money.  And 
they  had  to  take  civilization  as  they  found 
it — unfortunately  there  are  not  many  ways 
of  earning  a  dishonest  livelihood  for  an 
outcast  racing-man,  even  with  the  assistance 
of  a  governess  who  has  gone  wrong.  When 
Heldon  got  the  job  as  chauffeur  for  Jandel, 
things  had  gone  better  in  a  way — and  worse. 
Their  world,  which  had  never  been  common¬ 
place,  began  to  take  on  mysterious  compli¬ 
cations.  In  Paris  illicit  book-making  is 
exciting  in  itself  and  leads  to  strange  things. 
Heldon  had  that  kind  of  blundering  honesty 
which  it  is  so  hard  for  an  Englishman  to  get 
rid  of,  and  Viola,  alert  and  quick-witted  as 
a  fox,  watched  for  him,  worked  for  him,  kept 
him  out  of  the  toils.  Heldon  really  was 
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simple;  he  could  not  distinguish  between  a 
kindly,  dishonest  waiter  bringing  him  illicit 
bets  and  a  detective  trying  to  pass  himself 
off  as  an  accomplice,  but  Viola  had  the  flair. 
And  now,  she  told  herself,  the  big  man  had 
been  pulled  down. 

What  could  she  do?  What  must  she  do? 
Above  all,  she  must  keep  her  freedom.  She 
dared  not  go  back  to  the  flat  where  she  and 
Heldon  had  p>assed  their  kind  of  honey¬ 
moon  and  the  subsequent  lean  months  of 
married  life;  that  would  be  to  fall  into  the 
trap. 

But  Jandel?  It  was  hardly  possible  that 
Jandel’s  house  was  watched. 

There  was  a  grim  look  on  her  young,  thin 
face,  and  the  jiale  eyes  were  hard  and  relent¬ 
less  as  she  mside  her  way  to  the  tall  house  in 
the  quiet  street.  Her  man  must  be  given 
back  to  her,  or —  She  did  not  finish  the 
thought;  only,  she  knew  that  nothing  could 
stand  in  the  way  of  her  determination,  that 
nothing  counted  except  her  man. 

Without  haste,  without  visible  excite¬ 
ment,  she  slipped  through  the  crowded 
streets  until  she  came  to  Jandel’s  apartment. 

She  did  not  think  she  had  been  followed ; 
at  each  turning  she  had  made  sure  of  it. 
She  p>assed  the  concierge  unseen  and  went 
to  the  lift.  It  was  one  of  those  self-operating 
French  elevators;  she  had  but  to  close  the 
door  on  herself  and  touch  the  electric  button 
denoting  the  floor  she  wanted,  and  the  lift 
went  up  and  stopped  of  its  own  accord. 

An  old  woman  answered  her  ring  at 
Jandel’s  bell.  Viola  thrust  her  out 
of  the  way  and  entered,  closing  the  door. 
“Where ’s  he,  Melanie?” 

“You  ca..i’t  see  him,”  the  old  woman 
replied  sullenly. 

Viola  laughed  aloud;  and  her  laughter, 
was  not  good  to  hear. 

“Where  is  he?” 

“You  can  t  see  him,”  Melanie  repeated 
doggedly.  “He’s  in  bed.” 

“Fool!  Get  out  of  my  way!”  With  un¬ 
expected  strength  she  push^  the  woman 
aside  and  made  her  way,  unguided,  to 
Jandel’s  room.  The  door  was  ajar,  and  she 
heard  him  coughing.  As  she  entered,  he  sat 
up  in  bed  and  glared  at  her. 

“Yes;  it’s  me,  right  enough,”  she  said 
savagely,  and  stood  over  him,  her  slim 
glov^  hands  on  her  hips,  her  head  up  and 
a  bad  light  in  her  eyes. 
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“I  see  it’s  you,”  replied  Jandel,  after  a 
pause.  “What’s  the  matter?” 

When  she  told  him  of  Heldon’s  arrest, 
he  gave  at  first  no  signs  of  excitement.  In¬ 
deed,  Jandel  was  not  the  kind  of  man  to 
show  excitement  when  a  big  thing  hap¬ 
pened.  For  some  little  mischance — coffee 
served  too  cold,  a  crumpled  rose-leaf — he 
would  flutter  and  shout;  but  he  had  faced 
too  many  bad  moments  in  life  to  give  way 
to  useless  anger  when  he  needed  all  his  wits 
about  him.  He  was  no  weakling.  It  were 
easier  to  tell  who  he  was  not  than  who  he 
was;  for  Jandel  was  a  man  without  a  back¬ 
ground.  He  had  been  a  patriotic  citizen — 
naturalized — of  many  countries.  He  had 
worn  lightly  many  names.  In  Paris  he  had 
fitted  in  the  life  of  underground  book¬ 
making,  the  lending  of  money  and  every 
other  form  of  money  traffic  that  can  be 
carried  on  ad\'antageously  in  the  dark.  He 
had  a  horror  of  crime  and  a  dread  of  the 
law;  but,  loving  money,  and  it  being  his 
business  to  get  money,  he  had  been  forced 
to  look  for  it,  often  in  dangerous  places. 

He  had  made  use  of  many  men;  to  some 
of  them  the  service  had  brought  disaster. 
Heldon,  he  had  never  greatly  trusted, 
though  he  was  shaping  into  a  useful  man. 
There  was  a  blunt  honesty  about  the 
Englishman  which  made  a  good  cover  for 
Jandel’s  shady  transactions.  And  in  case 
things  went  wrong — in  case  of  those  sudden 
discoveries  which  at  any  moment  are  liable 
to  trip  up  the  carefulest  rc^e — he  had 
count^  on  Heldon  and  the  fast  motor-car 
for  escaf)e. 

Now  the  fool  had  let  himself  be  arrested! 

And  the  woman  was  here — standing  over 
him  with  her  savage  and  silly  air  of  tragedy! 
He  was  afraid  of  women,  even  old  women; 
they  were  always  doing  unexpected  things, 
breaking  up  the  best  laid  plans  with  their 
anger  or  tears.  If  there  was  trouble — and 
Heldon’s  arrest  spelled  trouble — she  was 
probably  responsible  for  it;  and  with  un¬ 
spoken  wrath,  deep  in  his  heart,  Jandel 
cursed  her.  But  his  s{)eaking  voice  w’as 
suave  enough. 

“Sit  down,  Viola;  tell  me  about  it.  And 
don’t  lose  courage.” 

“Courage!”  she  cried  scornfully.  “You’ll 
see  I  have  plenty  of  courage  before  I’m  done 
with  you!  It  would  never  have  happened 
but  for  you.” 

“But  tell  me - ” 
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“I’m  telling  you,  all  right!  It’s  your  fault 
they  got  him.  Oh,  you  were  out  of  town, 
were  you?  Liar!  He  could  take  care  of 
himself,  could  he?  Well,  you’ll  see  whether 
he  can  take  care  of  himself  or  not!  And  if 
he  can’t,  I  can!” 

“Viola,  if  you  will  tell  me  quietly  what  has 
happened - ” 

“I  was  followed,”  she  said,  and  she  sat 
down  on  the  edge  of  the  bed,  as  though  a 
sudden  weakness  had  come  over  her,  and 
put  her  hands  to  her  face. 

“Followed?  Followed  where?” 

“Meyer’s.  In  the  Rue  de  Provence. 
Your  friend.  They’ve  got  him,  too.” 

Jandel’s  face  was  black  with  anger,  but 
he  kept  his  voice  in  control. 

“Why  did  you  go  there?” 

“You  were  out  of  town,  were  you?  Liar! 
I  went  there  to  get  money.  I  had  to  get 
my  man  away  to  England.  I  tell  you  they 
were  after  him.  I  sold  one  of  the  diamon(k 
to  Meyer.” 

“You  fool!” 

“Was  I?  And  you?  What  were  you 
doing?  Do  you  suppose  I’d  let  them  get 
Heldon — when  I  could  raise  the  money? 
But  Meyer  was  taken.  I  found  Heldon  in 
a  place  he  was  waiting  for  me  and  gave 
him  the  money,  but — ”  Her  voice  broke. 

“He  was  arrested,  then?” 

“They  got  him  with  the  money  on  him, 
and  they  got  the  car.” 

“How  long  ago?” 

“Do  you  suppose  I  wasted  any  time  in 
coming  to  you — for  you’re  the  man  who 
has  got  to  get  him  out,  Jandel.  You’re  that 
man!  ^  And  soon!”  she  added  savagely. 

“Patience,  Viola;  let  me  think.  Of  course 
there  is  a  way  out.  I  must  think.  He  shall 
have  a  lawyer — everything  shall  be  done  for 
him.  If  I  were  only  myself  for  one  day — 
but  I’m  really  ill,  Viola.”  Jandel  put  a 
good  deal  of  p>athos  in  his  voice.  “You 
see,  Viola,  you  made  a  bad  blunder — that 
diamond.  Why  did  he  let  you  do  it? 
Money?  If  you  had  only  come  to  me!” 

“Come  to  you?  Heldon  came  twice — 
twice — and  you  were  out  of  town.  Liar! 
You  were  here  all  the  time.  If  I  had  come 
myself,  I’d  have  broken  the  door  down  to 
get  at  you — but  I  didn’t  know.” 

“He  knew  well  enough  he  could  have  all 
the  money  he  needed — you,  too.” 

“I’ll  have  it  now!  Money  for  Heldon’s 
bail,  for  you’ve  got  to  get  him  out.  And 


the  best  lawyer  in  Paris.  You  imderstand 
that?” 

“I’ll  do  it,  Viola,  of  course.  Don’t  be  so 
violent.  I’ll  secure  a  lawyer;  I’ll  arrange 
for  bail  at  once,  and  we’ll  have  Heldon  a 
free  man  as  soon  as  possible.  I’ll  not  lose 
an  hour.  You  must  come  back  to-morrow. 
Trust  me.” 

“I’ll  not  come  back  to-morrow,”  Viola 
said  calmly.  “You  might  be  out  of  town. 
Liar!” 

She  stood  up  and  slowly  removed  her 
gloves;  then  she  removed  her  hat  and  coat 
and  tossed  them  on  a  chair. 

“No;  I’ll  not  come  back — I’ll  stay.” 

JANDEL  made  no  further  protest,  but  his 
eyes  were  sullen  and  evil  and,  for  one 
who  knew  the  man,  menacing.  He  told  her 
quietly  enough  that  Melanie  would  give 
her  a  room;  and  when  he  was  alone  he  got 
out  of  bed  and  dressed  himself  quicldy. 
It  was  evident  that  his  weakness  was  not  a 
pretense,  and  he  groaned  a  little  now  and 
then  as  he  got  into  his  garments  and  stoopied 
to  tie  his  shoes.  He  put  on  an  old  brown 
suit  and,  in  place  of  a  collar,  tied  round  his 
neck  a  black-silk  scarf,  tucking  the  ends 
under  his  waistcoat.  He  looked  at  his  face 
in  the  mirror  with  a  sort  of  self-pity. 

“I’m  ill,”  he  muttered.  “Oh,  damn  them 
all!” 

He  went  out  into  the  hall,  where  the  tele¬ 
phone  was  placed,  and  rang  up  a  number. 
Viola,  hearing  the  bell,  came  boldly  from 
her  room  and  listened.  All  she  heard  was: 
“That  you?  Come  here  at  once.” 

Jandel  saw  her,  but  made  no  comment. 
He  hnng  up  the  receiver  and  w“nt  back  to 
his  room  and  lay  down,  dresse ,  as  he  was, 
on  the  bed,  drawing  the  cover  up  to  his 
chin.  With  half-shut  eyes  he  waited.  After 
a  while  he  pulled  the  bell-rop)e  that  hung 
over  the  head  of  his  bed,  and  when  Melanie 
came,  he  said: 

“Durand  is  coming.  Bring  him  here  at 
once.” 

“I  will,”  Melanie  replied.  “And  that 
woman — is  she  to  stay?” 

“Yes;  give  her  the  other  bedroom.” 

“And  feed  her?” 

“I  supp)ose  so,”  Jandel  said.  There  was 
something  in  the  tone  of  his  voice  that  made 
the  old  woman  look  keenly  at  him,  but  his 
eyes  were  turned  away  There  were  many 
things  Jandel  dreamed  of  doing — and  they 
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ranged  from  poisoning  to  burning — but  he 
never  did  them,  for  he  was  afraid  of  crime, 
unless  it  was  safe.  And  yet  who  could  tell 
when  a  crime  was  really  safe?  Was  it  ever 
safe  when  a  woman  was  in  it?  And  this 
question  of  his  safety  occupied  his  mind 
until  Durand  arrived — a  well-dressed  young 
man,  with  close-clipiied  red  hair  and  a  lean 
face.  He  was  alert — this  Durand — in¬ 
gratiating  and  self-confident.  In  Jandel’s 
wide-spread  and  dubious  business,  he  oc¬ 
cupied  the  position  of  clerk — for  Jandel  had 
no  confidants.  The  complicated  betting 
business,  to  be  sure,  was  largely  in  his  hands, 
though  Jandel  kept  a  keen  eye  on  it  and  had 
a  fairly  accurate  idea  of  just  about  how 
much  Durand  robbed  him  of  every  week; 
but  that  was  p)art  of  the  game.  The  bets, 
gathered  in  caffe  and  wine-shof)s  and  res¬ 
taurants,  were  not  large  in  themselves,  but 
they  mounted  up  to  a  big  sum  every  week. 
And  Durand,  in  addition  to  his  salar>'  and 
commission,  paid  himself  well  for  the  risk 
he  ran.  Jandel  knew  it,  and  made  no  com¬ 
plaint.  He  believed  that  Durand,  like  many 
men,  was  dishonest  only  up  to  a  certain 
point — he  would  pilfer,  but  he  would  hesi¬ 
tate  to  rob.  Moreover,  for  some  obscure 
reason,  these  two  rogues  were  fond  of  each 
other. 

“You'are  looking  l>ad,  patran,”  Durand 
said. 

“I’m  ill,”  Jandel  said  shortly;  “but 
business — ”  He  threw  off  the  cover  and 
got  out  of  bed.  “Have  you  any  money  in 
hand?” 

“Only  a  few  thousands — enough  to  carry 
on  with  for  a  day  or  two.” 

“You’ll  have  to  go  to  the  bank  for  me.” 

“Certainly,  patron." 

“I’ll  give  you  tw'o  checks — one  on  each 
of  the  banks.” 

He  filled  up  the  checks  and  signed  them. 
Durand  read  the  amount  and  opened  his 
eyes,  but  made  no  remark. 

“Some  of  it  in  small  notes — say  two  thou¬ 
sand,”  Jandel  said;  “and  be  quick  about  it, 
Durand.  And,  of  course,  this  b  pri\'ate 
hosiness.  You’ll  not  say  a  word  to  any  one. 
I  need  the  money.  I’ll  tell  you  more  when 
ynu  return — and,  Durand,  I’ve  something 
for  you,  too — a  thing  there’s  big  money  in 
for  you — big  money!  That  can  wait  till 
'  ynu  come  back.  Make  haste,  Durand.” 

“Quick  as  I  can,  patron!"  And  Durand 
'  *as  off.  His  employer  lay  down  on  the  bed. 
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covered  himself  up  to  the  chin  and  waited. 
He  waited  a  long  time,  without  impatience. 

Meanwhile,  that  brisk  young  man  with 
the  red  head  was  speeding  in  a  taxi  toward 
the  bank.  Looking  at  the  checks,  he  said 
softly  to  himself:  “The  wicked  old  devil! 
He’s  going  to  skip — and  leave  me  to  hold 
the  bag.  Oh,  naughty,  naughty!”  And 
Durand’s  smile  was  pleasant  to  see,  for  into 
his  mind  had  come  the  fanciful  notion  that, 
after  all,  it  would  be  better  if  he  himself 
took  that  journey  abroad. 

“Poor  Jandel — he’s  too  ill  to  travel,”  he 
told  himself,  “and  I  need  a  change.  Fifty 
thousand!  Poor  old  papa!” 

He  cashed  the  two  checks  and  went  back 
quickly  to  his  room  and  packed  a  bag. 
Then  he  thought  of  Jandel  fuming  in  bed; 
it  would  be  b^t  to  keep  him  quiet  for  a 
while.  So  he  called  him  up  on  the  telephone 
and  told  him,  with  some  mystery,  he  dared 
not  come  at  present;  the  money  was  safe 
and  he  would  bring  it  the  first  thing  in  the 
morning.  With  Aat  he  hung  up  the  re¬ 
ceiver,  unheeding  Jandel’s  fiercely  whis¬ 
pered  expostulations,  and  the  evening  train 
carried  him  and  his  bag  and  the  money  on¬ 
ward  toward  the  Mediterranean.  Durand 
had  always  like  Monte  Carlo — and  with 
fifty  thousand - 

And  Jandel  waited.  Throughout  the 
night  and  throughtout  the  next  day  he 
waited  with  growing  suspicion.  He  was 
fond  of  Durand;  and  he  began  to  realize 
that  always  it’s  the  rogue  you  are  fond  of 
that  “does  you” — the  others  can’t. 

When  midday  had  come  and  gone,  when 
the  afternoon  l^gan  to  wear  away,  Jandel 
had  no  longer  any  doubt  that  his  clerk  had 
fled  with  the  money.  He  could  get  no  an¬ 
swer  over  the  telephone,  though  he  tried 
again  and  again. 

And  the  woman  gave  him  no  p)eace.  She 
prowled  about  him.  She  was  violent  in  her 
demands  for  money,  for  a  lawver  to  get  her 
man  out  of  prison,  for  immediate  action. 
He  stood  her  off  as  best  he  could,  with  one 
lie  after  another — a  great  advocate  had  been 
engaged  by  his  clerk,  bail  was  being  arranged 
for  Heldon,  and  in  another  day  he  would 
be  set  free.  Suspicious,  imbelieving,  V'iola 
watched  him. 

“I’ll  trust  you  a  few  hours  longer,”  she 

threatened,  “and  then - ” 

He  was  afraid  of  her;  he  was  afraid  of  her 
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insolence  and  Her  recklessness  and  her  strong 
young  arms. 

He  had  not  undressed  since  Durand’s 
visit,  though  he  kept  to  his  bed,  drinking  the 
soup  the  old  woman  brought  him.  Covered 
up  to  his  chin,  only  his  hairy  head  exposed, 
he  lay  there,  waiting.  Now  and  then  Viola 
heard  him  moving  about  the  room,  but  by 
the  time  she  had  gone  round  by  the  bath¬ 
room  and  looked  in,  he  would  be  in  bed 
again.  But  she  suspected  every  movement 
.  he  made.  She  thought,  perhaps,  he  was 
not  ill  after  all.  He  was  a  liar,  of  course. 
What  was  he  planning  as  he  lay  there? 

Then  the  ring  at  the  door-bell,  and  the 
little  man  who  insisted  on  seeing  Jandel — 
to  her  knowledge  she  had  never  seen  him, 
and  he  might  be  any  one — this  dapper  little 
man  in  the  round  black  hat  and  the  eye¬ 
glasses — he  might  be  one  of  Jandel’s  asso¬ 
ciates  or  th6  famous  lawyer  who  was  to 
set  her  husband  free.  Slipping  off  her  shoes, 
Viola  crept  into  the  bathroom  adjoining 
Jandel’s  diamber  and  stood,  hardly  breath¬ 
ing,  behind  the  partly  open  door  which  was 
concealed  by  a  portiere.  Though  she  could 
not  see,  she  could  hear.  They  were  talking 
about  Heldon.  That  much  she  heard,  and 
then  the  little  man  started  up  and  came 
toward  her.  Just  in  time  she  closed  the 
door,  cautiously  but  swiftly.  She  dared  not 
lock  it.  Nothing  happened,  but  a  few  mo¬ 
ments  passed  before  she  took  the  risk  of 
opening  the  door  once  more.  She  held  it 
ajar  and  listened.  This  time,  short  frag¬ 
ments  of  the  conversation  reached  her. 
There  was  first  the  talk  of  the  “murder- 
car” — of  Heldon,  the  “scoundrel”  who  had 
almost  “implicated”  Jandel  in  his  crime, 
of  the  help  Jandel  was  giving  toward  the 
conviction  of  the  “desperate  scoundrel” — 
Heldon!  All  this  she  heard  only  in  frag¬ 
ments  as  she  crouched  behind  the  door. 
This  man,  there,  was  of  the  police.  And 
Jandel  knew.  And  Jandel  was  betraying 
her  man! 

SHE  WENT  back  to  her  own  room  and 
put  on  her  shoes.  Her  anger  was  too 
fierce  for  caution  now.  She  went  boldly  into 
the  hall,  though  she  knew  the  detective 
might  be  there,  and  hurried  to  Jandel’s  room. 

“I  was  listening,”  she  said,  “you  dog!  If 
you’ve  sold  Heldon  to  that  detective,  you’d 
better  be  dead — than  in  my  hands.” 

“You  couldn’t  have  heard  very  accu¬ 


rately,  Viola,”  Jandel  replied,  without  heed¬ 
ing  her  threat.  “I  was  only  playing  for 
time.  Don’t  be  a  fool.  Nothing  is  going  to 
happ>en  to  Heldon.  He’ll  be  out  to-morrow. 
I  had  to  admit  he  was  my  chauffeur.  What 
harm  has  that  done?  They  knew  it,  any¬ 
way.  They  have  my  car.  Heldon  was  in 
it  when  he  was  taken.” 

She  sat  on  the  bed  and  leaned  over  him 
until  her  young,  hard  face  was  only  a  few 
inches  from  his,  and  she  said, 

“If  my  man  is  not  free  to-morrow  before 
noon.  I’ll  send  you  to  keep  him  company.” 

“You  needn’t  bully  me.  I  want  him  out 
as  much  as  you  do.” 

“Remember  what  I  say,  Jandel!” 

Suddenly  his  temper  broke. 

“Take  your  damned  face  away!”  he 
snarled.  “And  what  do  you  suppose  I’d  be 
doing?  Where  would  I  put  you?  I  had 
only  to  say  a  word  to  that  man,  and  you 
know  it.  I  don’t  want  any  more  of  your 
bullying.  I’m  doing  the  best  I  can  for  you 
and  for  Heldon  and  for  myself.  Now,  get 
out!  I  want  to  rest.” 

“You  can’t  frighten  me,”  retorted  Viola. 
“It’s  my  man  I’m  thinking  of.  You’ve  got 
imtil  to-morrow.” 

The  day  dragged  on  and  the  night  came; 
she  did  not  mean  to  sleep.  She  placed  a  big 
chair  near  the  door  of  her  bedroom,  leaving 
it  ajar  so  she  could  see  any  one  p>assing  in 
the  hall;  and  for  hours  she  sat  there. 

She  heard  the  old  woman  toddle  off  to  her 
sleeping-place  somewhere  in  the  rear  of  the 
flat;  a  door  shut  noisily;  then  s'lence.  She 
must  have  dozed  off  into  an  uneasy  sleep, 
filled  with  dreams  of  disaster — of  Heldon 
hunted  by  thousands  of  men,  with  wolf- 
heads  on  their  human  bodies — of  herself 
falling  into  pits  of  darkness  and  terror.  Out 
of  these  dreams  she  woke  with  a  start.  She 
could  see  nothing.  The  room,  as  well  as  the 
hall,  was  imlighted.  And  she  heard  nothing. 
For  a  moment  she  waited.  Then  she  crept 
down  the  long  hall  toward  Jandel’s  room 
and  listened  at  the  door. 

He  was  there;  she  could  hear  his  foot¬ 
steps  going  to  and  fro.  Suddenly  the  door 
opened  on  her — so  suddenly  she  had  no 
time  to  move  back — and  Jandel  stood  in 
the  doorway,  staring  down  at  her.  He  was 
fully  dressed,  wearing  even  an  overcoat  and 
hat.  In  his  left  hand  he  carried  a  black  bag. 
When  he  saw  Viola  crouching  on  the  floor, 
he  gave  a  sort  of  gasp.  It  was  only  for  a 
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second  he  hesitated.  Then  his  right  hand 
shot  out  and  he  seized  her  by  the  shoulder, 
dragging  her  to  her  feet. 

“What  are  you  doing  here?”  he  whis¬ 
pered  hoarsely. 

“And  you?  You’re  trying  to  get  away! 
I  knew  it!  So  that’s  your  game.  And  leave 
Heldon  to  pay!  No,  you  don’t,  you  dog!” 

“Keep  quiet!” 

He  dropped  the  bag  he  was  carrying  and 
caught  her  by  the  throat  and  shook  her  to 
and  fro.  His  eyes  were  deadly;  there  was 
in  them  the  terrible  fear  that  drives  a  man 
to  murder.  She  could  not  get  her  breath. 
Never  had  she  thought  there  was  such 
strength  in  his  hands.  She  tore  at  them,  but 
could  not  break  their  grip.  With  one  last 
effort  of  will  and  hate,  she  hurled  herself 
against  him,  and  Jandel  went  crashing  down 
against  the  door,  which  swimg  back  into 
the  room  under  his  weight.  As  he  fell,  he 
pulled  her  down  with  him,  but  the  hold  on 
her  throat  was  broken.  He  lay  very  still. 

She  rolled  away  from  him,  gasping  for 
breath.  Little  by  little  life  came  back  to 
her;  she  could  breathe.  She  got  up  on  her 
knees  and  looked  at  the  man.  His  face 
was  in  the  light.  His  eyes  were  staring — 
but  not  at  her.  He  made  no  attempt  to 
move.  He  just  lay  there,  staring  at  nothing. 
Warily,  still  fearing  him,  she  stood  up. 

“Jandel!” 

There  was  no  answer.  She  touched  him 
with  her  foot.  He  did  not  move.  He  lay 
half  in  and  half  out  of  the  doorway,  the 
black  bag  at  his  feet.  She  picked  it  up 
and,  still  watching  him  over  her  shoulder, 
carried  it  to  the  bed  and  tore  it  open. 

There  were  papers — many  papers — and 
on  top  was  a  flat,  square  envelope  con¬ 
taining  bank-notes — how  many  she  did  not 
stop  to  ascertain,  but  a  glance  told  her  that 
Jandel  had  got  together,  in  some  way,  a 
good  sum  of  money  for  his  intended  flight. 
She  tucked  them  inside  her  blouse.  To  get 
out  of  the  room  she  would  have  to  step 
across  his  legs,  which  lay  on  the  threshold. 
They  looked  horrible;  one  was  crumpled 
up  as  though  there  were  no  bones  in  it. 
She  made  a  sudden  dash  for  the  hall  and 
left  the  man  lying  there,  perfectly  still. 

The  hall  door  was  locked  and  chained. 
She  unfastened  it  sjlently,  with  infinite 
care,  and  stepped  out.  She  pulled  the  door 
to,  but  dared  not  close  it,  as  she  feared  the 
noise  it  would  make.  Quietly  she  went 
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down  the  stairs  to  the  ground  floor.  The 
elevator,  she  noticed,  was  open.  She  saw. 
no  one,  heard  no  one.  There  wjb  a  light 
in  the  porter’s  lodge.  She  woukl  have  to 
pass  it.  And  then  her  heart  turned  to  water. 

At  the  top  of  the  stairs,  down  which  she 
had  crept  so  quietly,  she  heard  a  sound-^ 
voices.  Looking  up,  she  saw  dark  figures — 
men — two,  perhaps,  or  more.  And  in  front 
of  her,  from  the  porter’s  lodge,  Rossignol 
advanced,  smiling  triumphantly. 

“Well,  my  girl,”  he  said,  “this  time  I 
think  I’ve  got  'you.  Guerin!”  he  called, 
and  then  two  other  detectives  emerged  from 
the  court  at  the  left. 

They  were  behind  her  and  in  front  of  her 
and  were  closing  in  from  right  and  left. 
Two,  perhaps  more,  held  the  top  of  the 
stairs.  It  was  her  impulse  to  run  forward — 
that  is  always  the  first  impulse — but  sud¬ 
denly  she  wheeled  and  dashed  into  the  open 
elevator  and  slammed  the  door  just  as 
Rossignol  ran  up.  She  pressed  the  electric 
button  and  the  lift  crept  up,  slowly,  but 
gathering  sf)eed.  There  was  no  way  of 
stopping  it  between  the  floors,  but  Ros¬ 
signol  had  but  to  touch  an  outside  button 
to  halt  it  at  the  floor  above,  where  he  had 
posted  his  men.  He  rushed  up  the  stairs, 
followed  by  Guerin,  and  reached  the  floor 
above  just  as  the  elevator  stopped. 

“Gfet  her!”  he  shouted,  but  he  himself  was 
there  first.  He  dragged  open  the  doors  of 
the  lift.  It  was  empty! 

He  turned  and  looked  at  his  men.  No 
one  spoke.  Rossignol  did  not  even  swear. 

“Into  the  flat!”  he  shouted. 

The  imlocked  door  swung  open  as  he 
pushed  it,  and  the  detectives  swarmed  into 
the  flat.  Jandel,  they  found  lying  as  he 
had  fallen,  staring  with  fixed  eyes — one  leg 
cnimpled  under  him.  He  was  dead.  Back 
in  a  serv'ant’s  room  they  found  an  old 
woman  and  dragged  her  out  of  her  bed, 
stupid  with  fright.  Of  Viola  there  was  no 
trace. 

Mr.  GUELPA  was  in  his  mildest  mood. 

It  was  the  morning  of  the  following 
day.  The  Comtesse  de  Granlieu  had  re¬ 
turned  to  her  home  in  the  Avenue  Henri 
Martin  after  her  “appeal  to  Caesar”  with 
reenforced  courage  and  a  firmer  grip  on  life. 
She  was  the  kind  of  woman  who  is  strong 
when  strong  men  are  round  her — who  gets 
her  courage  out  of  their  courage.  And 
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though  Faynis  steadied  her,  it  was  from  this 
little  dyed  and  twinkling  man  she  drew  the 
greater  fund  of  confidence.  That  much  the 
meeting  with  Mr.  Guelpa  had  done  for  her. 
As  for  Mr.  Guelpa,  he  had  got  something 
more  out  of  it.  He  knew  how  strong  a  case 
the  SHrete  was  building  up  against  her;  he 
knew  how  her  actions  and  motives  fitted 
into  the  police  theory;  he  knew,  perhaps,  the 
name  in  the  sealed  envelope  the  marquis 
had  given  him;  he  knew  that  the  presence  in 
Paris  of  Faynis  needed,  in  the  mind  of  the 
pKjlice,  more  explanation  than  had  been 
given;  he  knew  the  network  of  evidence 
spun  in  the  servants’  hall;  he  knew  the 
revolver  found  by  the  body  fitted  her  little 
hand.  But,  after  studying  her,  he  summed 
up  his  opinion  in  this  way: 

“It  is  because  she  could  not  do  it,”  he 
said,  “that  she  did  not  do  it.” 

But  had  she  inspired  the  crime? 

Of  one  thing,  Mr.  Guelpa  had  convinced 
himself:  There  had  been  two  men  in  the 
murder-car  that  night  when  it  halted  by  the 
Pool  of  Auteuil  that  the  dead  body  might  be 
lifted  out  and  thrust  into  the  thicket.  Two 
men  had  carried  the  body.  Not  a  man  and 
a  woman — at  all  events,  not  the  Comtesse 
de  Granlieu,  with  her  feminine  habits  of 
fear  and  helplessness. 

But  the  inspiration  of  the  black  deed 
might  have  been  hers.  The  police  were  still 
clinging  to  this  assumption,  finding  the 
motive  in  her  hatred  for  the  husband  who 
had  robbed  her,  deceived  her,  deserted  her. 
It  was  a  possible  theory,  and  Mr.  Guelpa  did 
not  see  that  he  was  wholly  in  a  position  to 
destroy  it  and  set  up  another.  The  one 
thing  he  had  been  able  to  do  was  to  convince 
the  authorities  of  the  unwisdom  of  ordering 
the  detention  or  even  making  any  formal 
examination  of  the  woman  they  more  than 
suspected  of  the  crime. 

After  his  conversation  with  Jandel — that 
man  King  furtive  and  wounded  on  his  bed — 
Mr.  Guelpa  began  to  see  light.  He  had  left 
Jandel  safe  in  Ae  hands  of  the  police.  That 
he  could  get  away  unseen  was  impossible. 
And  yet,  somehow,  Mr.  Gueljja  had  a  sus¬ 
picion  that  Jandel,  as  he  lay  there  glooming 
in  his  bed,  was  planning  to  bolt. 

And  he  had  no  doubt  that  Jandel  had 
been  implicated  in  the  crime;  but  how  and 
why? 

It  would  be  difficult  to  deduce  the  part 
that  Jandel  had  played  until  he  knew  the 


actual  motive  that  had  inspired  him.  It 
was  not  by  guesswork  that  motives  would 
be  discovered.  It  wras  a  Jandel  himself  who 
must  lead  them  to  it,  and  it  was  best,  there¬ 
fore,  to  leave  him  free — at  the  end  of  a  long 
string.  Either  he  would  try  to  run  avray — 
and  this  would  be  confession — or  he  would 
get  in  touch  with  his  associates  and  then 
betray  both  them  and  himself.  In  any  case, 
Jandel  knew,  and,  intentionally  or  in  spite 
of  himself,  he  could  be  made  to  sjjeak. 

TT  WAS  of  these  things  Mr.  Guelpa 
thought  as  he  sipped  his  coffee  and 
smoked  a  cigarette.  Every  discovery  he  had 
made  in  the  case  had  led  him,  step  by  step,  to 
Jandel — from  the  cipher  scrawled  in  blue 
chalk  on  the  bridge  to  the  scarred  tire  of 
the  murder-car,  from  the  diamond  to  Hel- 
don  and  Viola — everything  seemed  to  con¬ 
verge  on  this  one  man.  There  was,  to  be 
sure,  nothing  tangible,  but  it  was  as  though 
finger  after  finger  were  pointing  directly  at 
him — that  furtive  and  fevered  man  yonder 
in  bed,  watched  now  by  the  police.  And 
it  was  with  great  satisfaction  that  Mr. 
Guelpa  sipped  his  coffee  and  reflected  that 
the  case  was  nearly  at  an  end  so  far  as  he 
was  concerned. 

“Now  that  we’ve  got  Jandel,”  he  re¬ 
marked,  “it  is  virtually  over.” 

His  wife  looked  at  him  with  approval  and 
talked  of  holidays  and  the  seashore;  Julie 
grinned  amiably  and  called  him  “dear 
fa-ther.”  And  Mr.  Guelpa,  having  dusted 
his  hat  and  kissed  his  family,  was  just  about 
to  leave  the  house  on  his  way  to  the  SHret: — 
his  neatly  folded  rep>ort  in  his  pjocket — when 
Rossignol  was  shown  up  to  his  study.  The 
little  insp)ector  was  unshaven  and  dirty. 
A  black  mood  was  on  him,  and  his  good- 
moming  was  short.  He  waited  only  until 
Mrs.  Guelpa  and  Julie  had  left  the  room; 
then  he  closed  the  door  behind  them  and 
threw  his  hat  on  the  floor  and  swore  softly. 

“The  woman  got  away,”  he  said. 

“Again?”  Mr.  Guelpa  asked  blandly. 

“Yes  ” 

“And  the  man?” 

“Dead.” 

“Really,  Inspector,  you  seem  to  have 
handled  the  case  in  an  interesting  way.  Per¬ 
haps  you  will  give  me  the  details.  Jandel 
is  dead?” 

“Yes.” 

“Killed?” 


Aj  Jand*!  fclL  lie  pulled  Viola  down  with  him,  kut  tke  kold  on  lier  throat  waa  broken.  He  lay  very 
(till.  Skc  rolled  away  from  him.  gaaping  for  breath, 
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“I  suppose  so.” 

“Sit  down,  Rossignol,”|Mr,  Guelpa  said  pa¬ 
tiently,  “and  tellme  the  facts.  Jandel  killed?” 

“We  found  him  in  his  bedroom  lying  over 
the  threshold — dead.  The  body  was  coip- 
pletely  dressed — even  to  an  overcoat.  There 
was  a  bag  all  packed  near  by.  He  must  have 
been  trying  to  get  out  of  the  flat  when  he 
was  killed.” 

“Trying  to  get  away?  As  we  expected. 
Any  signs  of  a  struggle?” 

“No.  And  no  weapwn  was  foimd.  Dr. 
Cray  is  making  the  medical  report,  and 
they  want  you  at  the  Pointed  Tower.” 

“Yes.  We  will  go.  And  the  woman, 
Rossignol?  You  do  not  seem  to  have  much 
luck  with  Mrs.  Heldon.” 

“I  may  have  luck  with  her  yet,”  the  in¬ 
spector  said  savagely. 

“I  hope  so.” 

“I  had  no  orders  to  arrest  her — until  she 
tried  to  get  away  from  the  flat.  I  do  not 
want  to  criticize  my  orders,  but  you  can  see 
yourself  that  gave  her  a  ch^ce.  And  I  had 
orders  to  follow  Jandel.  Not  to  arrest  him 
— to  shadow  him.” 

“Certainly.  The  orders  were  clear 
enough.  WTiat  happened?” 

“There  were  seven  of  us  on  the  job. 
Guerin  and  I  were  in  the  courtyard  of  the 
building.  We  were  exactly  opposite  the 
staircase  and  the  elevator.  There  was  an 
agent  in  the  porter’s  lodge  and  two  in  the 
street.  And  two  men  had  been  placed  uj>- 
stairs  on  the  floor  where  Jandel’s  flat  is 
located.  That  was  all;  but  it  didn't  look  as 
though  a  cockroach  could  get  out  imseen 
and  uncaught.” 

“But  Mrs.  Heldon,  not  being  a  cock¬ 
roach - ” 

“Got  away.  Yes.  It  was  just  before  two 
o’clock  in  tie  morning.  We  were  all  on 
watch.  She  came  out  of  Jandel’s  apartment 
and  walked  down  the  stairs.  Our  men  above 
followed  her  noiselessly  to  the  top  of  the  land¬ 
ing  and  signaled  me.  I  had  only  about  fifty 
feet  to  go,  and  I  went  forward  to  grab  her.” 

Mr.  Guelpa  was  smiling. 

“I  think  I  see,”  he  said.  “The  doors  of 
the  elevator  had  been  left  open — some  one 
overlooked  that  interesting  fact.  Is  that 
the  way  she  escaped?” 

“You’re  right  enough,  sir.  She  darted  in, 
slammed  the  door  and  the  lift  started  up, 
but  I  stopped  it  at  the  next  floor.  Three 
of  us,  you  understand,  were  there  when  it 


came  to  a  standstill.  I  opened  it  myself. 
It  was  empty — that’s  all.’’ 

“Of  course  no  one  could  get  out  between 
floors?” 

“No;  the  doors  lock  automatically  until 
the  elevator  stops  at  a  landing.” 

“You  are  sure  she  got  in?” 

“Certain — but  she  didn’t  get  out.” 

“Nonsense,  Rossignol!  The  only  ques¬ 
tion  is  how  she  got  out.  I  should  like  to  see 
that  elevator.  But  I  do  not  know.  I  am 
very  busy.  Inspector.  Suppose  you^o  back 
and  have  a  look  at  it  yourself.  It  is  the  old- 
fashioned  sort,  I  presume,  and  at  the  top,  in 
the  roof,  you  will  notice  an  opening  for 
purposes  of  cleaning  and  repair  which  will 
probably  be  covered  with  a  screen.  I  think 
your  agile  lady  had  an  eye  for  that  screen. 
While  the  lift  was  going  up,  she  got  on  the 
seat,  slipped  through  the  opening  and 
crouched  on  the  top  of  the  car.  You  did 
not  look  there?” 

“There  was  the  flat  to  think  of,”  replied 
Rossignol.  “No;  I  didn’t  look.” 

“And j^ou  did  not  send  the  lift  down?” 

“No.” 

“Then,  while  you  were  in  the  flat,  the 
excellent  Mrs.  Heldon — what  a  wife;  dear 
me,  what  a  wife  she  would  make! — stood  up 
on  top  of  the  lift.  Being  a  tall  woman  with 
long  legs  and  arms,  I  do  not  think  she  had 
much  difficulty  in  reaching  the  door  which 
opened  on  the  landing  above.  Then  she 
drew  herself  up,  closed  the  door  and  went — 
Where  did  she  go?” 

“Oh,  it’s  clear  enough  now.  She  must 
have  got  away  by  the  roof  and  into  another 
house.  I’ll  swear  she  wasn’t  hidden  any¬ 
where  in  that  building.” 

“Rossignol,  I  wish  you  would  arrest  that 
woman — I  want  her.” 

“I’ll  do  it  if  you’ll  tell  me  how.  It’s  not 
for  want  of  tryhag.” 

“On  the  whole,”  Mr.  Guelpa  decided, 
‘T  think  perhaps  I  had  best  do  it  myself. 
Yes;  I  will  get  hold  of  her  myself.  Not 
to-day — but  to-morrow  or  next  day.  At 
what  hour  would  you  suggest,  Insjaector? 
It  does  not  matter?  Good!  I  will  arrange  it 
for  the  day  after  to-morrow  at  about  dusk — 
say  seven  o’clock  in  the  evening.” 

He  chuckled  to  himself  in  the  not 
unpleasant  way  he  had  as  he  watched 
Rossignol ’s  ill  temp)er;  then  abruptly  he 
said; 
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“Never  mind  about  her,  Inspector.  Now 
tell  me  about  the  man.  Quick,  now;  this  is 
important.  I  want  to  hear  all  you  can  tell 
before  we  go  back  to  the  Pointed  Tower.” 

And  Rossignol  told  him.  In  the  orderly, 
precise  way,  which  gets  to  be  second  nature 
with  the  trained  police  mind,  he  related  the 
events  of  the  preceding  night,  and  Mr.  Guel- 
pa  listened  quietly,  now  and  then  making  a 
note  on  a  little  sheet  of  paper.  He  was  as 
amiable  as  ever  and  his  calm  unbroken;  and 
yet  the  death  of  Jandel,  before  he  had 
spoken,  before  he  had  confessed  or  be¬ 
trayed,  was  the  most  serious  defeat  he  had 
faced.  Everything  had  told  him  that  Jandel 
was  the  keystone  of  the  crime.  He  had 
never  look^  upon  Heldon  as  being  any¬ 
thing  more  than  the  puppet  and  tool  of  this 
man  who  owned  the  car  in  which  the  Comte 
de  Granlieu  had  gone  to  his  death.  Viola? 
She  was  something  more  than  a  puppet. 
Was  it  she  who  had  silenced  Jandel  for¬ 
ever?  Well,  his  witness  was  dead.  He  had 
not  spoken,  and  now  he  could  not  speak. 

“Pick  up  your  hat,  Rossignol — a  sensible 
man  respects  what  he  puts  on  his  head  and 
does  not  throw  it  about  like  that,”  Mr. 
Guelpa  said  reproachfully.  “Good!  And 
now  come  on!” 

“To  the  Tower?” 

“Yes  ” 

“The  patron?" 

“Yes;  I  should  like  to  see  the  chief.  When 
is  there  to  be  an  autopsy  on  Jandel’s  body?” 

“At  once,  I  think.  I  know  that  Mr. 
Meunier  was  summoned,  and  Dr.  Cray  has 
probably  made  his  examination  of  the  body 
by  this  time.” 

Mr.  Guelpa  and  Rossignol  had  gone  out 
together,  and  together  they  walked  across 
the  bridge  toward  the  Pointed  Tower. 

“I  shall  want  that  report  as  soon  as  possi¬ 
ble,”  Mr.  Guelpa  was  saying,  “and  in  the 
mean  time  I  should  like  very  much  to  see 
what  the  SHrete  has  on  Jandel.  On  a  man 
like  that  there  must  be  a  good  many  reports 
in  the  files.  A  man  like  that,”  he  added, 
“must  have  been  under  the  eyes  of  the 
jKjlice  of  a  good  many  nations.” 

“If  he  has  a  dossier,  it  will  only  take  a  few 
minutes  to  turn  it  up,”  said  Rossignol. 

TT  TOOK,  indeed,  only  a  few  minutes  to 
get  Jandel’s  record  at  the  SHrete,  but  it 
amounted  to  very  little. 

“Drawn  a  blank,”  was  Mr.  Guelp>a’s 
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comment  when  he  was  shown  the  small 
sheet  of  paper  on  which  was  all  the  police 
had  ascertained  regarding  the  life  of  this 
inconspicuous  alien.  This  report  was  from 
the  brigade  which,  in  Paris,  is  more  espe¬ 
cially  concerned  with  the  surveillance  of  for¬ 
eigners  and  which  is  delegated  to  watch  the 
hotels  and  lodging-houses  of  the  great  dty. 

Of  Jandel  there  was  only  one  report,  and 
it  was  already  several  years  old.  It  recorded 
the  fact  that  he  had  arrived  from  Vieima 
on  y  certain  date,  had  stopped  at  a  certain 
hotel  was  thirty-six  years  of  age,  unmarried, 
and  had  described  himself  as  a  merchant — 
all  of  which  did  not  lead  very  far,  and  there 
was  a  shade  of  annoyance  on  Mr.  Guelpa’s 
face  as  he  greeted  the  chief  of  the  Sitrete. 
Mr.  Vadecard  himself  wore  a  ruffled  look. 
In  his  vehement  way  he  came  at  once  to 
the  point. 

“This  is  the  devil,”  he  said,  “and  I  do  not 
know  who  to  blame  for  it — except  myself.” 

“Try  blaming  me,”  Mr.  Guelpa  sug¬ 
gested;  “but  what  does  that  part  of  it 
matter?  What  is  really  bad  is  that  the  man 
is  dead.” 

“I’m  not  sentimental,”  the  chief  re¬ 
marked,  “but  I  deeply  deplore  the  death  of 
that  scoimdrel.” 

“It  was  premature,”  Mr.  Guelpa  ad¬ 
mitted. 

“And  the  escapie  of  the  woman.” 

“Oh,  that  is  nothing!  It  will  be  easy  to 
put  that  right.  When  do  you  expect  Dr. 
Cray’s  rejxirt?” 

“Any  moment  now.  He  has  probably 
made  his  examination  by  this  time — the 
magistrates  are  there  and  some  of  my 
men.  But  I  fear  Cray’s  report  can’t  help  us 
much.  It’s  the  devil!  You  know  my  theory, 
Mr.  Guelpa?  That  scoundrel  was  the  chief 
accomplice — the  chief  agent  of  the  crime. 
He  was  the  brain.  Heldon,  probably,  was 
the  hand.  And  who  inspired  it — paid  these 
greedy  scoundrels  to  commit  murder? 
Cherchez  la  femme.  Ah,  I  know  you  do  not 
agree  with  me.  But  if  this  dog  Jandel  were 
not  dead,  I  would  have  made  him  confess  it 
— with  open  mouth  and  hands  up.” 

“He  may  talk  yet,’.’  Mr.  Guelpa  said 
soothingly. 

“Talk!”  the  chief  shouted.  “The  man  is 
dead.” 

“I  have  known  dead  men  who  had  a  great 
deal  to  say  for  themselves,”  Mr.  Guelpa 
observed,  “and  there  is  one  thing  about  it, 
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Chief — when  a  dead  man  speaks,  he  always 
tells  the  truth.” 

The  chief  laughed. 

“You  may  be  right,”  he  said;  “but  I 
doubt  if  a  crook  can  stop  lying  even  when 
he’s  dead.” 

He  rang  the  bell  on  his  desk. 

“Is  Guerin  back?”  he  asked  the  man  who 
opened  the  door. 

“Yes,  sir;  and  Dr.  Cray  wishes  to  see 
you.” 

“Bring  him  in,”  the  chief  ordered,  r  nd, 
turning  to  Mr.  Guelpa,  he  added:  “Cray, 
himself — eh?  Perhaps,  after  all,  your  dead 
man  has  been  loquacious.” 

Dr.  Cray  was  a  red-faced,  p)omf)ous  man 
of  about  sixty,  with  close-trimmed  white 
beard  and  the  air  of  self  importance  it  is  so 
difficult  for  the  professional  man  not  to 
acquire  with  the  years.  He  laid  down  his 
hat,  laid  down  his  gloves,  laid  down  his 
umbrella  with  professional  dignity;  in  the 
same  way  he  shook  hands  with  the  chief  and 
Mr.  Guelpwi  and  sat  down. 

“Rather  peculiar  case,”  he  said.  He 
leaned  back  in  the  chair,  his  little  black 
medical  bag  on  his  knees. 

“Well!”  the  chief  exclaimed  impatiently. 
“How  was  the  man  killed?” 

Dr.  Cray  oponed  his  little  bag  and  took 
from  it  a  small  papor  package.  He  un¬ 
wrapped  the  outer  cover  and  slowly  unfold¬ 
ed  a  square  sheet  of  tissue-paper  which  he 
spread  out  on  the  table.  In  the  center  of  the 
crumpled  paper  lay  a  bullet. 

“I  took  this  out  of  his  neck,”  he  said 
pompeusly  and,  picking  up  the  bullet  be¬ 
tween  his  thumb  and  forefinger,  he  held  it 
up  in  the  light. 

“Shot!”  the  chief  cried. 

Mr.  Guelpa  straightened  up  and  his  eyes 
brightened;  he  stroked  his  dyed  mustache 
caressingly  and  smiled  to  himself,  but  he  did 
not  sp>eak. 

“Then  that  woman  killed  him  when  she 
made  a  bolt  for  it,”  the  chief  went  on,  get¬ 
ting  up  and  pacing  the  room. 

“No,  no,”  Dr.  Cray  explained,  with  great 
dignity;  “I  said  ‘shot’ — I  did  not  say  ‘killed.’ 
The  man  was  not  killed.  He  died  a  pier- 
fectly  natural  death — that  is,  in  so  far  as 
any  kind  of  premature  death  can  be  said  to 
l)e  natural.  The  bullet  was  in  the  superficial 
muscles  of  the  neck.” 


“It  had  been  there  for  some  time?”  Mr. 
Guelpa  asked. 

“Yes,  probably.  The  wound  had  been 
carelessly  treated.  The  man  was  in  bad 
physical  condition,  anj-way,  and  doubtless 
the  wound  had  also  weakened  him.  But  he 
died  of  heart-failure.” 

The  chief  stood  looking  from  Dr.  Cray 
to  Mr.  Guelpa  and  back  again. 

“What  do  you  make  of  it?” 

Mr.  Guelpa  stood  up  and  reached  for  his 
hat. 

“It  is  as  I  thought,  Chief,”  he  said. 
“Jandel  dead  is  more  communicative  than 
Jandel  living.” 

“You’re  not  going,  Mr.  Guelpa?  No? 
What  are  you  driving  at?” 

“You  have  here  the  revolver  found  by  the 
count’s  dead  body,  have  you  not?” 

“Yes;  by  chance  I  had  it  brought  back 
for  a  further  examination.” 

“Good!  Let  us  have  a  look  at  it  once 
more.” 

“Certainly,”  the  chief  replied.  He  took 
the  revolver  from  a  locker  and  held  it  in  his 
hand.  Together  they  examined  it. 

“One  shot  only  wras  fired  from  that  re¬ 
volver.  Is  it  not  true?”  said  Mr.  Guelpa. 

“Yes,”  replied  the  chief.  “One  shot  wos 
fired,  and  only  one.” 

“Quite  right,”  Mr.  Guelpa  assented. 
“And  the  bullet  which  was  fired  is — of 
course  we  see  it  now — the  bullet  which  Dr. 
Cray  is  holding  up  for  our  insp)ection  is - ” 

WITH  a  pleasant  little  nod,  Mr.  Guelpa 
went  toward  the  door.  With  his  hand 
on  the  knob  he  paused,  as  if  waiting  a  ques¬ 
tion.  It  came  sharply  enough  in  Mr. 
Vadecard’s  boisterous  voice. 

“Once  more,  what  the  devil  does  it 
mean?” 

“It  means,”  replied  Mr.  Guelpa  slowly, 
“that  the  Comte  de  Granlieu  wras  not  shot 
with  that  revolver,  but  Utat  Jandel  was!" 
“Jandel!” 

“Of  course!  And  here  we  have  the  missing 
bullet.” 

The  chief  was  clearly  mystified. 

“Then  Jandel  did  not  ^oot  the  count?” 
he  exclaimed. 

“No;  it  was  the  count  who  shot  Jandel.” 
Mr.  Guelpa  was  right.  The  dead  had 
sp>oken. 


How  did  Mr.  Guelpa  reach  his  daring  conclusion?  The  de  Granlieu  mystery  takes  many  surpriang 
turns  before  it  is  finally  solved  in  January  Evleybody's— out  December  15th. 


Everybody’s  Chimney  Corner 

Where  Reader^  Author  and  Editor 
Gather  to  Talk  Things  Over 


I  CAN  think  of  many  things  that  I 
haven’t  done,  only  a  few  that  I 
have  done,”  says  Edison  Marshall 
(“Landy  the  Little,”  page  73),  in 
reply  to  a  request  to  write  something 
about  himself. 

I  have  never  seen  Broadway  or  the  White  Lights, 
Coney  Island  or  the  Woolworth  Building;  and  I  have 
thought  about  them  so  long  that  they  have  begun 
to  partake  of  a  legendary  character.  Moreover,  I 
don’t  know  that  I  dast  go  to  New  York.  When  I  go 
to  Seattle,  which  is  sort  of  lively  even  if  it  hasn’t  got 
four  million,  I  nearly  get  run  over  by  trucks  and 
street-cars.  I  get  in  an  occupied  compartment  when 
I  try  to  go  through  a  revolving  door.  I  get  hollered 
at  by  policemen  and  scorned  and  frightened  half  to 
death  by  haughty  waiters.  I  lost  my  hat  and  put 
my  foot  through  a  bass  drum  at  a  cabaret.  I  tip 
more  than  I  should  because  I’m  scared  not  to,  and 
once,  on  the  way  to  a  hunting-trip  in  Alaska,  I  got 
tired  of  looking  for  signs  and  stopped  in  the  first 
place  I  came  to  to  inquire  where  was  the  largest 
sporting-goods  store  in  the  city.  Whereupon  a 
young  clerk  looked  me  over  and  said,  in  great  con¬ 
tempt,  “Young  man,  you’re  in  it.” 

But  a»de  from  meeting  the  publirhcrs,  there 
is  one  great  reason  why  I  should  like  very  much  to 
have  the  courage  to  go  to  New  York.  I  want  to 
visit  the  zoo. 

There  are  many  other  things  I  haven’t  done,  and 
the  things  that  I  have  done  are  not  particularly 
important.  I’ve  been  among  wild  life  a  good  deal, 
traveled  in  some  strange  regions  and  got  in  some  few, 
strange,  fancy  little  messes.  I  love  to  write,  and 
would  keep  on  writing  whether  anybody  paid  me 
or  not.  I  sold  my  first  short  story  nine  years  ago, 
at  the  age  of  nineteen.  By  the  time  this  gets  into 
print,  I  shall  have  brought  out  five  outdoor  novels, 
one  novel  under  a  pen-name,  and  a  volume  of  short 
stories.  So  you  can  see  I  have  taken  writing  pretty 
seriously.  I  have  a  few  things  I  am  very  proud  of: 
my  pioneer  stock— humble  men,  but  corking 
fighters,  with  Scriptural  first  names — and  the  work 
they  and  other  pioneers  did,  that  of  building  a  great 
nation  in  a  few  generations;  and  when  I  go  to 
England  I  shall  brag  like  everything,  much  to  Mr. 
Sinclair  Lewis’s  disgust.  I  am  proud  of  the  West, 
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a  grizzly  skin,  several  other  things  and  people,  and 
I  work  like  a  slave  at  my  books,  so  that  I  may  be 
ultimately  proud  of  them.  Maybe  I  can  sum  up 
my  advantages  in  this  fashion:  Shoot  fair,  fish 
fair,  swim  poor,  golf  don’t,  tennis  don’t,  billiuds 
can’t,  and  bridge  won’t. 

There  is  no  better  known  novelist  than 
Robert  W.  Chambers,  and  there  are 
few  young  writers  so  promising  as  Robert 
Husted  Chambers,  a  son  of  Robert  W. 
His  story,  “Captain  Sebastien,”  begins  on 
page  16.  To  the  “Chimney  Comer”  circle 
he  introduces  himself  thus: 

I  am  twenty-two  years  old.  Bom  at  Broadalbin, 
New  York,  1899.  Educated  at  Harvard,  which  I 
entered  in  1917,  leaving  it  in  the  spring  of  1918  for 
the  Plattsburg  Training  Camp,  and  returning  the 
following  year  to  continue  my  course.  I  began 
working  while  still  at  Harvard  under  the  auspices 
of  Prof.  Charles  Townsend  Copeland,  knowm  more 
commonly  as  “Cope,”  and  respected  alike  by  either 
title.  I  owe  much  to  him  and  to  our  talks  in  the 
small  square  room  in  Hollis  Hail  where  he  holds 
court.  My  own  ta:'>tes  and  recreations  nm  toward 
the  out-oWoors.  1  ride,  shoot  and  fish.  My  hob¬ 
bies  are  dogs,  horses  and  firearms.  I  know  a  little 
of  ships  and  the  sea,  and  have  always  been  attracted 
by  the  water-front,  haunting  the  docks  to  listen  to 
the  old  captains  and  “shellbacks”  spin  their  yams. 
Next  to  that,  and  to  the  tales  of  guides  and  hunters 
about  a  camp-fire,  I  enjoy  .Mexandre  Dumas  and 
his  “Three  Musketeers.”  I  hope  this  is  what  you 
wanted. 

WYNDHAM  MARTYN,  author  of 
“Life,  Liberty  and — ”  (page  nq), 
when  asked  to  tell  some  of  the  interesting 
incidents  of  his  career,  replied: 

I  have  walked  over  every  big  mountain  range  in 
Europe  and  also  back  from  Arizona’s  Mexican  fron¬ 
tier  to  New  York.  I  was  shot  at  and  stabbed  in  this 
last  Odyssey,  but  it  was  all  in  the  day’s  work.  Just 
now  I  am  watching  with  anxious  eyes  the  advance 
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Being  a  purely  fiction  magazine,  it  would 
not  be  becoming  of  us  to  agree  or  disagree 
with  Mr.  Martyn,  but  the  “Chimney 
Comer”  will  be  glad  to  record  the  opinions 
of  any  who  agree  or  disagree  with  him. 

Sewell  Haggard. 


unless  he  had  a  physician’s  certificate  and  a  license 
from  the  court. 

But  all  this  legislation  availed  nothing  at  that 
time,  because  the  Puritan  and  Pilgrim  were  strongly 
individualistic.  But  to-day,  if  it  comes,  it  will  hie 
different.  The  organized  minority  is  on  the  war¬ 
path,  and  smokers  must  watch.  Do  you  remember 
what  we  thought  would  happen  to  prohibition  when 
we  discussed  it  before  the  war?  We  loudly  said  that 
it  was  impossible.  So,  to-day,  smokers  say  of  to¬ 
bacco  prohibition.  Be  warned!  They  have  started 
their  work  by  wasting  high-school  children’s  time 
here  in  southern  California,  and  if  they  take  the 
humane  comforts  of  the  we^  from  us  with  a  cam¬ 
paign  of  lying  and  fact-distortion,  it  will  not  sweeten 
life  or  make  existence  more  bearable.  Surely 
Et'ERYBODv’s  readers  ought  to  have  something  to 
say. 


Dana  Burnet.  auViior  of  “Street's  End"  (pa^e  5}, 
has  other  occupations  besides  story-writing. 


of  the  organized  minority  which  is  determined  to  do 
us  out  of  tobacco. 

This  week,  one  of  my  daughters  in  high  school 
here,  came  back  to  tell  me  about  a  lecturer,  a  mis¬ 
sionary  lady  lately  from  Shanghai,  who  had  talked 
to  them  of  the  et-ils  of  tobacco.  She  had  made 
innumerable  erroneous  statements  such  as:  “No 
smoker  can  be  a  gentleman.’’  (Wow!)  “No  great 
smoker  can  be  a  great  man.  Edison  does  not  smoke.” 
I  happen  to  know  the  old  man  smokes  cigars  of  such 
a  fearsome  nature  as  to  defy  analysis.  Why,  I  ask 
you,  should  high-school  students  be  allowed  to 
waste  their  time  listening  to  this  doctrinaire 
nonsense? 


Mr.  martyn  lived  for  some  years  in 
New  England  and  amused  himself,  as 
he  expresses  it,  by  finding  out  some  of  those 
old  laws  framed  to  take  the  joy  out  of  the 
seventeenth-century  life. 

The  Massachusetts  General  Assembly  seemed  to 
take  fiendish  delight  in  legislating  against  tobacco, 
just  as  the  reformers  are  doing  now.  In  104fi,  a  law 
was  passed  decreeing  that  one  might  smoke  only 
when  going  on  a  journey  at  least  five  miles  from 
any  town.  Naturally,  an  era  of  pedestrianism 
came. 

Connecticut,  a  year  later,  decreed  that  no  person 
under  twenty  years  of  age  or  any  other  person 
unaccustom^  to  the  use  of  the  we^  should  smoke 


^Vy&dham  Martyn*  author  of  ^*Life*  Liberty 
and — ”  (page  1 19),  and  hit  friend,  Mr.  Isaacs, 
an  Airedale  of  distinction. 
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Prose  and  Worse,  by  Gridley  Adams 


{Hartford  Timet) 

A  woman’s  hat  can  always  be  restored  to  its 
original  grace  and  style  by  a  little  cleaning  and  re¬ 
blocking,  because  it  seldom  receives  sufficient  hard 
wear  to  completely  demolish  it. 

Well,  just  try  to  tell  yoar  wife  that! 


{White  Plairtt,  N.  Y.,  Daily  Reporter) 

For  Sale — Seven  cows  and  Jersey  bull;  fresh 
and  coming  in.  J.  Cestone,  Lincoln  Avenue  and 
Tarrytown  Road.  (r.  ii.  c.) 

Thanks  for  the  tip;  but  I’m  going  right  out 


{Hammotid,  Ind.,  Lake  County  Newt) 

Mrs.  Clarice  McCoy,  nie  Kemer,  died  at  her 
home  at  142  Grover  Street,  Hammond,  yesterday 
noon,  following  an  illness  of  several  weeks.  Death 
is  attributed  to  heart-trouble  brought  on  by  six 
brothers  and  sisters. 

Thank  goodness,  we  can  choose  our  friends! 


{Albany,  A'.  1'.,  Times-Union) 

High  St.,  57 — Near  Madison  .Ave.;  a  beautifully 
furnished  bay-window  room,  with  twin  beds,  suit¬ 
able  for  two.  (S.  B.  w.) 

Wasteful,  and  unnecessary. 


(L«ztn0<ofi,  III.,  U nit- Journal) 

Miss  Leona  Gallehugh  has  returned  to  her  duties 
at  the  telephone  office  after  an  illness  of  two  weeks 
on  account  of  sickness. 

I’ll  bet  a  quarter  it  was  because  she  wasn’t 
feeling  well. 


{Atchiton,  Kan.,  Globe) 

Roup  has  broken  out  among  Atchison  chickens. 
Chicken  dinner  at  Union  hotel  to-morrow,  50 
cents. 

The  new  lunch  at  the  old  Eglinger  stand.  Chicken 
dinner,  50  cents. 

Roup?  Yes;  the  “u”  is  silent  as  in  Rastus. 
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{NeiUttilU,  WU.,  Prett) 

Strayed — A  small  red  sow  from  the  Grunt  place 
at  Cdumbia  last  week. 

Well,  we’ll  just  have  to  change  the  name. 


{Cleveland  Prett) 

Thieves  stole  a  whole  orchard  of  150  trees  from  a 
fanner  near  Hamilton. 

George,  when  you  put  out  the  cat  and  the 
milk-bottle,  I  think  you’d  better  bring  in  the 
orchard  for  the  night. 


{Baltimore  Amzrtcan) 

Girl  or  middle-aged  woman  wanted  to  sew  buttons 
on  men’s  vests. 

Object  matrimony? 


{Marquette  Co.,  Mich.,  Epitome) 

The  Valentine  social  at  Campbell’s  Hall,  given 
Friday  evening  by  the  Woman’s  Association,  was 
well  attended.  The  committee  had  arranged  a 
very  entertaining  program  consisting  of  games  and 
contests.  Mrs.  HoUerup  rendered  a  solo. 

And  the  whole  evening  was  utterly  ruined. 


{Chicago  Tribune) 

Wanted — To  Rent — Bachelor;  quiet  neigh.; 
S20  mo.  .Address  O.,  122. 

Line  forms  on  the  right. 


{Prom  a  tpeech  in  the  V.  S.  5«ita<e) 

A  time  has  arrived  when  we  must  speak  plainly. 

Those  who  feel  they  must  go  out  will  please 
leave  as  quietly  as  possible. 


{On  Pratt  Street,  Hartford,  Conn.) 

Ivy  Corsets 

Or,  as  John  Milton  once  penned,  “As  the 
trunk  is  bent,  so  is  the  stay  inclined.’’ 
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(San  Franeiico  Chronicle) 

MAN  ACCUSED  OF 
STEALING  FLEES 
FROM  POLICEMAN 

Stingy  I 


(Lot  AngeUt  Daily  Timet) 

Personal — Party  going  to  Chicago  wishes  to 
save  money.  Address  Box  15,  Times  OflBce,  Pasa¬ 
dena.  (h.  s.) 

Then  stay  away;  I’ve  lived  there. 


(Sutton,  If.  Va.,  Braxton  Central) 

Bom  to  Henry  Wilmouth  and  wife,  of  Marpleton, 
a  daughter,  the  16th.  (c.  f.  h.) 

Bymeby  they’ll  have  a  reo/  family. 


(Faihion  Notee  »n  Hartford  Timet) 

The  long  cats  are  quite  likely  to  have  wider  skirts, 
and  some  are  distinctly  drctilar. 

As  one  woman  to  another. 


(Adt.  in  Literary  Digest) 

Some  men  have  worn  nothing  but  Nettleton’s 
shoes  for  upwards  of  twenty-five  years,  (t.  w.  l.) 

Where  are  the  police? 


(Wautoma,  loxca.  Sentinel) 

Tom  McRae  is  at  Wautoma  Cemetery  for  medical 
treatment. 

Beating  the  doc  to  it. 


(A  vahe-handle  tchiete  I  rec'd) 

I  do  not  remember  asking  you  anything  about 
the  envelopes  which  we  will  use  for  mailing  the 
second  proofs.  Wliat  caption  will  it  Have  on  the 
outside?  I  am  assuming,  of  course,  that  it  will  be 
different  from  the  first  one.  Yours,  R.  C.  S. 

P.  S.  Yours  this  morning  answers  this. 

Now,  what  should  I  have  answered? 


(Little  Rock.  Ark.,  Democrat) 

The  music  suddenly  ceased  and  there  was  a  rush 
for  the  door.  The  male  guests  and  members  of  the 
bridal  party,  without  bothering  to  secure  their  hats, 
made  a  dash  toward  the  scene  of  the  fire,  followed  by 
a  hysterical  troup  of  women  daintily  gowned  and 
slippered.  It  was  a  strange  spectacle  as  the  for- 
m^y  garbed  guests  trailed  through  the  streets,  bent 
on  reaching  the  fire. 

Bride  and  groom  left  at  midnight  for  Memphis. 

The  loss  has  not  yet  been  determined. 

Time  will  telL 


(Cincinnati  Timei-Star) 

Marriage  Licenses: 

John  Becker,  26,  butcher,  and  .\nna  Wiener,  22, 
at  home,  1707  Race  street.  (iiRS.  a.  j.  l.) 

Cheer  up — the  wust  is  yet  to  cornel 


(Bolton  American) 

Opportcnity — For  a  live  meat-cutter,  etc. 

(p.  s.  G.) 

Go  to  Sing  Sing  and  take  your  pick. 


(Chicago  Daily  Netoi) 

He  would  grind  his  teeth  and  glare  up  at  them. 

(m.  l.  d.) 

Probably  in  a  glass  of  water  on  the  shelf. 


(Eiiex  County  Republican) 

Hospitals  at  Saranac  Lake  of  the  boarding-house 
type  are  to  be  investigated  by  a  corpse  of  tubercular 
specialists,  and  it  is  possible  that  some  of  the  Mteen 
hospitals  wUl  be  ordered  closed.  (s.  c.  p.) 

That  ghost  to  show  what  may  happen. 


(Heading  of  a  newipaper  article) 

Why  Does  a  Dog  Turn  Around  Before  He 
Lies  Down? 

Either  so  he  will  sleep  like  a  top,  or  because  he 
can’t  do  it  after  he  lies  down,  or  ’cause  he’s  the 
original  loop-hound.  Or  yet,  perhaps,  it  is  for 
the  same  reason  that  a  person  shakes  his  head 
sideways  for  “No”  and  up  and  down  for  “Yes” — 
whatever  that  reason  is. 


(Bikini,  W.  Va.,  Intermountain) 

Wheeling,  W.  Va. — David  E.  Jones,  former 
mayor  of  McMechen,  a  suburb  of  this  city,  died  at 
Holloway,  to-day,  according  to  word  received  here. 
He  was  a  railroader  and  met  with  an  accident  several 
days  ago  resulting  in  both  legs  being  amputated  and 
his  back  broken.  Death  resulted  from  cancer. 

(c.  E.  F.) 

Practically  ruined. 


(Delaian,  III.,  Timei) 

The  program,  following,  was  a  masterpiece.  The 
songs,  duets  and  readings  were  excellently  render^ 
and  very  appropriate.  The  toastmaster.  Will 
Hullinger,  deserves  praise  for  his  wisdom  in  execu¬ 
tion.  One  hundred  and  seventy  tickets  were  is¬ 
sued  for  the  banquet  and  nearly  all  responded,  and 
at  7:30  p.  u.  sat  down  to  as  fine  a  spread  as  an 
angel  could  wish  for. 

Such  as,  for  instance,  deviled  ham,  deviled 
eggs,  cherrybim  pie,  etc. 


EoiToirt  Notts  Though  the  sign  it  the  Chestnstt  Tret,  tu  story  it  barred 
by  its'  yotuh.  We  will  gladly  pay  for  available  ones.  Address  all 
manuscripts  to  **The  Chestnut  Tree”  enclosing  stamped  addressed  envelope. 


A  CITY  man,  driving  his  automobile  along  A  FRIVOLOUS  young  English  girl,  with 
a  little  used  country  road,  heard  some-  no  love  for  the  Stars  and  Stripes,  exclaimed: 
thing  rattle  beneath  his  car,  stopped,  looked  “Oh,  what  a  silly-looking  thing  the 
back  and  saw  a  bright  metal  object  lying  American  flag  is!  It  suggests  nothing  but 
in  the  road  a  short  distance  behind.  It  was  a  a  stick  of  peppermint  candy.” 
plow-p)oint,  evidently  lost  by  some  farmer.  “Yes,”  replied  a  bystander;  “the  kind 
It  was  fully  half  an  hour  before  the  next  of  candy  that  has  made  everj'body  sick  who 
car  came  along,  and  its  occupant,  seeing  the  ever  tried  to  lick  it.” 
first  man  flat  on  his  back  imder  his  vehicle 

by  the  roadside,  stopped  and  asked  what  ^  THE  car  was  already  well  filled  when  a 
the  trouble  was.  "  very  stout  but  affable  gentleman  pushed  in 

The  city  man  emerged  and  held  up  the  and  sat  down,  or  rather  squeezed  in  pari  of 
plow-pwint.  his  ample  proportions,  falling  on  a  very  ..nin 

“This  blooming  thing  dropped  off  my  and  rather  sour-looking  man  on  his  right, 
or,”  he  said,  “and  I’ve  been  hunting  for  The  latter  glared  at  him. 

fialf  an  hour  to  find  out  where  it  belongs.”  “They  ought  to  charge  by  weight  in 

these  cars,”  he  growled. 

MADAME  DE  GENLIS,  a  French  writer  “In  which  case,”  was  the  genial  response, 
<rf  the  eighteenth  and  early  nineteenth  “it  wouldn’t  be  worth  while  stopping  to 
(^turies,  wielded  a  witty  and  sarcastic  pick  you  up.” 

^n,  but  nevertheless  was  a  woman  of 
iery.  correct  principles,  and  carried  out — 
d:,  father,  symbolized — her  ideas  of  pro- 
jaiety  to  an  extent  that  she  kept  books  by 
■ale  authors  in  one  part  of  her  library  and 
.iose  by  female  authors  in  another.  Once 
■o  gentlenu  n  called  upon  her,  and,  while 
Wting  for  her  to  appear,  one  of  them,  re- 
■nded  by  the  sight  of  the  se{)arated  book- 
wives,  explained  the  amusing  eccentricity 
■  his  companion. 

suppose,”  the  latter  remarked  dryly, 
does  not  want  to  add  to  her  library.” 


A  YOUNG  lady  whose  knowledge  of  base¬ 
ball  was  not  large  sat  watching  a  game 
which  was  proving  very  disastrous  to  the 
home  team.  Finally  she  turned  to  her 
escort  and  exclaimed: 

“Isn’t  our  pitcher  grand?  He  hits  their 
bats  no  matter  where  they  hold  them.” 

IT  WAS  a  hot  day  on  the  border.  The 
regiment  had  been  ordered  to  move,  and  for 
more  than  an  hour  a  soldier  had  tried  to  get 
his  mule  into  a  box  car.  The  chaplain  came 
along  and  began  to  laugh  at  the  soldier’s 
discomfiture.  The  poor  soldier  turned  as  he 
wiped  his  perspiring  brow  and  said, 

“Chaplain,  how  did  Noah  ever  get  two 
of  these  things  into  the  Ark?” 


npCTOR:  Madam,  I  shall  have  to  paint 
ybur  husband’s  throat  with  nitrate  of  silver. 

Wife:  Use  nitrate  of  gold.  Doctor;  the 
apense  is  immaterial. 

Everybody's  Uitiaunt,  December,  1922  1 
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Everybody’s  Chestnut  Tree 


SOME  u  .ne  ago  a  young  man  went  to  a 
great  store  in  Chicago  to  apply  for  a  posi¬ 
tion,  and  was  fortunate  enough  to  be  shown 
into  the  office  of  the  merchant  prince  him¬ 
self,  to  whom  he  stated  the  object  of  his  call. 

The  merchant  was  favorably  impressed 
with  his  app>earance  and  address,  and  after 
asking  him  a  few  questions  relative  to  his 
business  experience,  promised  him  a  place 
in  his  employ.  But  the"  caller,  who  evi¬ 
dently  had  exp)ected  to  be  more  rigorously 
catechized,  thought  it  best  to  volunt^r 
additional  information. 

“If  you  wish,”  he  began,  “to  know  some¬ 
thing  of  my  antecedents - ” 

“I  don’t  care  to  know  anything  about 
your  antecedents,  young  man,”  inter¬ 
rupted  the  merchant,  with  a  smile.  “If 
your  subsequents  are  all  right,  you’ll 
do.  You  may  report  to  Mr.  Smith  next 
Monday.” 

TWO  young  employees  of  a  florist  were 
recently  startled  by  the  appearance  of  the 
proprietor  while  they  were  engaged  with  a 
game  of  checkers  in  the  back  of  the  shop. 
Justly  indignant,  the  proprietor  roared, 

“How  is  it  that  I  hardly  ever  find  you 
fellows  at  work  when  I  come  back  here?” 

“I  know,”  volunteered  one.  “It’s  on 
account  of  those  rubber  heels  you  wear.” 

“YES,  indeed,”  said  De  Boast;  “my  hear¬ 
ing  is  extraordinarily  acute.” 

“You  don’t  say!”  put  in  Von  Broke. 
“Can  you  hear  my  watch  ticking  from 
where  you  stand?” 

“Easily.” 

“Well,  you  are  a  wonder!  It’s  at  the 
pawnbroker’s,  ten  blocks  away.” 

CLIENT  {to  rising  young  lawyer  who  has 
just  won  his  first  case):  You  won  the  case 
all  right,  but  I’m  a  ruined  man  in  this  town. 

Lawyer:  How’s  that? 

Client:  You  made  me  out  so  dog-gone 
poor  I  can’t  ever  get  trusted  for  a  cent. 

“WHERE’S  your  office-boy,  Dave?” 

“Fired  him  'Saturday — never  did  any¬ 
thing  but  stand  around,  looking  wise.” 

“Well,  he  won’t  be  in  your  way  any  more, 
I  reckon,  now  you’re  rid  of  him.” 

“Don’t  be  so  sure  about  that.  He  may 
turn  up  here  some  day  as  an  efficiency 
expert.” 


DOWN  in  Mississippi,  in  a  little  planta¬ 
tion  town,  times  Vere  very  hard.  The  cot¬ 
ton  crop  had  failed  and  nearly  every  one 
was  greatly  in  need  of  ready  cash.  Not  long 
ago,  the  owner  of  one  of  the  plantations  in 
the  vicinity  was  called  to  his  back  door  to 
find  there  a  young  negro  named  Jim,  one, 
of  the  tenants  on  the  place. 

“Cun’l  Bob,”  said  Jim,  “de  nex’  time 
you  go  to  town,  Ah  wisht  you’d  git  me  ai 
marriage  license.  Ah  wants  to  marryl 
Liza.” 

Colonel  Bob  promised  to  do  so,  but  told 
Jim  that  it  would  cost  him  two  dollars, 
which,  after  search  through  his  pockets,] 
Jim  managed  to  produce. 

A  few  days  later,  Jim’s  license  was  seni 
to  him,  and  nothing  more  was  heard  of  th- 
matter  for  about  two  weeks,  when  Colonel 
Bob  was  again  called  to  the  door  to  see  Jim# 
“Cun’l  Bob,”  said  Jim,  “Ah’s  decideft 
Ah  don’t  want  to  marry  Liza.  Ah  want^ 
to  marry  Begonia  instid.  Can’t  you  scratch 
out  Liza’s  name  on  de  license  an’  write  ii 
Begonia’s?” 

Colonel  Bob  informed  Jim  that  this  coulc 
not  be  done,  and  that  if  he  wanted  to  mari 
Begonia,  he  would  have  to  secure  a  ne 
license  at  a  cost  of  another  two  dollarsj 
Jim  app)eared  much  crestfallen,  and  went; 
away  shaking  his  head.  Some  time  afte^ 
this,  while  riding  through  his  fields.  Colonel? 
Bob  chanced  to  come  upon  Jim.  f 

“Jim,”  said  the  colonel,  “are  you  mar-i 
ried  yet?”  P 

“Yassuh,  Cun’l  Bob,”  Jim  replied;  “nv^ 
and  Liza  got  married  las’  night.  Ah’d 
heap  ruther  have  married  Begonia,  and  Al 
thought  about  it  a  mighty  long  time,  but 
Cim’l  Bob,  Ah’ll  tell  you  de  truf — Ah  jes‘ 
couldn’t  see  no  two  dollars  difference 
dem  two  niggers.” 


BOBBY,  aged  four,  was  playing  with  hii 
kitten  before  the  fireplace  when  it  begsm  tc 
purr  contentedly. 

The  boy’s  mother  was  surprised  presentl)i 
to  see  her  son  grasp  his  p>et  by  the  taU  an<l 
drag  it  across  the  carpet  to  the  accompanij 
ment  of  agonized  protests  from  the  unfortu| 
ate  animal. 

“Bobby,”  she  cried  reproachfuUy,  “yo^ 
must  not  hurt  your  kitty!” 

“I’ve  got  to  get  him  away  from  this  fire,J 
replied  Bobby  excitedly.  “He  was  begii 
ning  to  boil!” 


